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PEEF ACE. 



Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's "History of the CSty of 
New York," the other histories of the city by Mis3 
Booth, and Messrs. Lossing, Todd, and Valentine ; 
the Brodhead and O'Callaghan papers ; Hammond's 
" Political History of New York ; " Douglierty'a " Con- 
stitutions of New York;" Cooper's "Satanstoe" and 
"Miles Wallingfoid;" Tuckerman's "Diary of Philip 
Hone;" Parton's "Topics of the Time;" Adams's 
"Chapter of Erie;" Shea's and De Courcey's "His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States;" 
and LounSbury's admirable " Life of Cooper," -^ the 
Itdst piece of American literary bic^raphy ever yet 
done, — are among the authorities consulted in pre- 
paring this volume, I wish to express my particular 
thanks to Mr. Brander Matthews, who indeed is re- 
sponsible for my undertaking to write the book at all. 

The limited space allowed forbade the use of the 
vast mass of manuscript which was obtainable. The 
temptation was very great to attempt a more exhanst- 
ive st;;dy of tbe events of the last forty years, — that 
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is, the history of modem and contemporary New York ; 
for this is the most important and instructive portion 
of our history, with the possible exception of the Fed- 
eralist, period. But of course such a study would be 
entirely out of place in a hook of this kind. 

It has- beeu my aim less to collect new facts than to 
draw from the immense storehouse of facts already 
collected those which were of real impoi-tauce in New' 
York history, and to show their true meaning, and their 
relations to one another ; to sketch the workings of the 
town's life, social, commercial, and political, at succes- 
sive periods, with their sharp transformations and con- 
trasts ; and to trace the causes which gradually changed 
a little Dutch trading-hamlet into a huge American city. 
I have also striven to make clear the l(^cal sequence 
and continuity of these events ; to outline the steps by 
which the city gradually obtained a free political life ; 
and to give pi-oper prominence to the remarkable and 
ever-recurring revolutions in the ethnic make-up of our 
mixed population, — a population which from the begin- 
ning has been composed of many different race-elements, 
and which has owed its marvellous growth more to 
imm^ratioQ than to natural increase. 

I had to content myself with barely touching pn the 
social and political problems of the present day ; for to 
deal with these at any length would turn the volume 
into a tract instead of a history. I have no wish to 
hide or excuse our faults; for I hold that he is often 
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the best American who strives hardest to correct Amer- 
icaa shortcomings, and is most willing to proQt by the 
wisdom and experience of other nations, especially of 
those that are nearest akin to us by blood, belief, speech, 
and law, and that are knit closest to us by the kindly 
ties of a former common history and common tradition. 

Nevertheless, I am just as little disposed to give way 
to undue pessimism aa to undue and arrogant optimism. 
Both our virtaies and defects should be taken into ac- 
count. For instance, there are great European cities 
with much cleaner municipal governments than ours ; 
but on the other hand, the condition of the masses of 
the population in these same cities is much worse than 
it is in !N"ew York. Our marked superiority in one 
respect is no excuse or palliation for our lamentable 
falling off in another. ; but it must at least be accepted 
as an offset. We have been favoured with some pecu- 
liar advantages, and we have been forced to struggle 
against other peculiar disadvantages; and both must 
be given due weight. 

In speaking to my own countrymen there is one 
point upon which I wish to lay especial stress ; that is, 
the' necessity for a feeling of broad, radical, and intense 
Americanism, if good work is to be done in any direc- 
tion. Above all, the one essential for succeSs in every 
political movement which is to do lasting good, is that 
our citizens should act as Americans ; not as Americans 
witli a prefix and qualification, — not as Irish Americans, 
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German Americans, Native Americans, — but aa Ameri- 
cans pure and simple. It is an outr^e for a man to 
drag foreign politics into our contests, and vote as an 
Irishman or German or other foreigner, as the case may 
he; and there is no worse citizen than the profeasional 
Irish dynamiter or German anarchist, because of his 
attitude toward our social and political life, not to 
mention his efforts, to embroil us with foreign powers. 
But it ia no less, an outride to discrimiDate against one 
who has become an American in good faith, merely be- 
cause of his creed or birthplace. Every man who has 
gone into practical politics knows well enough that if he 
joins' good men and fights those who are evil, he can pay 
no heed to lines of division drawn according to race and 
religion. It would be well for New York if a larger 
proportion of her native-born children came up to the 
standard set by not a few of those of f<»eign birth. The 
two men who did most to give Brooklyn good muni- 
cipal government were two mayors, one of German 
birth, the other of pure native American stock. My own 
warmest and most disinterested political friends and 
supporters in the city, and most trusty allies in the 
State Legislature, included men of Irish and German no 
less than of native American descent, — but all of them 
genuine Americans, the former just as much so as the 
latter. No city could wish representatives more loyal 
and disinterested in their devotion to the welfare of the 
commonwealth, — a devotion for which they were often 
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ill rewai-ded. Of the last four mayors of New York, two 
have been of native and two of Iriah stock ; and no 
politJcEd line can be drawn among them which will not 
throw one Irishman and one American pn one aide, and 
one Irishman and one American on the other. In short, 
the most important lesson taught by the history of New 
York City ia the lesson of Americanism, — the lesson 
that he among u3 who wishes to. win honour in our life, 
and to play his part honestly and manfully, must be 
indeed an American in spirit and purpose, in heart and 
thought and deed. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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DISCOVEKY AND FIRST SETTLEMENT. KOB-mS. 

Early in September, 1609, the ship "Half-Moon," 
restlessly skirting tlie Araeiicau coast, iu the vaiu 

" quest for a strait or other water route leading to ludia, 
came to the moutli of a great lonely river, flowing 
silently out from tlie heart of the nnknowii cohtiuent. 
The " Half-Moon " was a small, clumsy, hiyh-pooped yacht, 
manned by a score of Dutch and English sea-dogs, and 

, commanded by an English adventurer then in Dutch 
pay, and known to his employers as Hendrik Hudson. 
He, his craft, and his crew were all typical of the age, — 
an age fertile in adventnre-loving explorers, eager to 
sail under any flag that promised glory and profit, at 
no matter what cost of hardship and danger; an age 
fertile also beyond measure in hardy seamen, of whom 
the hardiest and bravest came from England and the 
Netherlands. It was a period when the greatest deeds 
were done on the oceaq by the^e rough heroes of cutlass 
and compass. They won honour by exploring unknown 
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seas and taking possession of and subjugating unknown 
lands, no less than by their prawess in the grim water- 
fights which have made their names immortal. Their 
small ships dared the dangers of the most distant 
oceans, and shattered the sea-might of every rival naval 
power ; and they themselves led lives of stormy peril and 
strong pleasure, and looked forward unmoved to inevi- 
table death in some one of their countless contests with 
man or with the elements. 

For 9, century and a quarter Spain and Portugal had 
not only taken the lead in, but had almost monopolized 
all ocean exploititiou and trans-oceanic settlement and 
conquest, while the most daring navigators were to be 
found ia their ranks, or among the Italians who served 
both them and their rivals. Even at the beginning_of 
the seventeenth century they were still the only peoples 
who had permanently occupied any portion of the New 
World; and their vast possessions included all of tropi- 
cal, aub-ti-opical, and south-temperate America. But by 
this time, in a hundred fights the sea-bef^ra and 
sea-roveis of Holland and England had destroyed the 
cumbrous navies of the Spanish king, and won from 
those who fought for his fl^ the mastery of the ocean. 
Spain was still a great power; but it was a power 
whose might was waning. From the time wheu the 
races of middle and northern Europe first planted their 
standards in the New World they have stood toward the 
Spaniards and Spanish Americans as aggressors. Their 
blows had to be parried and returned ; sometimes they 
have been returned with good effect, but as a whole 
the Spanish people have always been on the defensive, 
fearing, not threatening, conquest. 
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Yfit, though the career of Spain as a conquering 
power was thus cut short, two pregnant centuries 
passed by before her children lost any considerable por- 
tion of the land which she held when the ships of the 
English colonists first sighted the shores of America. 
During the early part of the seventeenth century the 
Atlantic coast from Acadia to Florida became dotted with 
the settlements of half a dozen different European na- 
tions. At irregular intervals along this extended sea- 
board the French, the English, the Dutch, the Swedes, as 
well as the Spaniards, built little forts and eatahlished 
• small trading-towns. When the English had fairly be- 
gun to take root in New England and Virginia, the Dutch 
still held the Hudson, and the Swedes the mouth of the 
Delaware ; Acadia was still Frencli, and Florida Span- 
ish. It was altogether uncertain which one of these 
taces would prove victor over the others, or whether any 
one would. There was at least a good chance that even 
the Spaniards would hold their own, and that temperate 
North America, like temperate Europe, would be held 
by many nations, differing one from the other in speech, 
in religion, and in blood. We have grown so accustomed 
to regarding America north of the Eio Grande as the 
natural heritage of the English-speaking peoples that 
we 'find it hard to realize how uncertain seemed the 
prospect at the period when colonization began. None 
could foretell which power would win in the- strug- 
gle ; and the fate of America was bound up in wars 
in which her future was hardly, if at all, consid- 
ered. If Gustavus Adolphus had not fallen on the 
field of Ltitzen, and had he founded, as he hoped, a great 
Scandinavian kingdom encircling the Baltic, and with 
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fleets as powerful as Ler armies, it may well be that tlie 
fame and terror of the Swedish name would have 
insured peace and prosperity to the transatlantic 
Swedish colonists. Had the Dutch fleets been but a 
trifle stronger, and had the Dutch diplomats prized 
Manhattan as they prized Java, the Netv Netherlands 
might never have become New York. It seemed, and 
was, perfectly possible in the seventeenth century, that 
the nineteenth would see flourishing Dutch and Swedish 
states firmly seated along the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware, exactly as a thriving French commonwealth 
actually is seated along the lower St. Lawrence." 

Thus it came about that the English colonists and 
their American descendants not only had to tame a 
wild and stubborn continent, and ever to drive back 
from before their advance the doomed tribesmen of the 
forest and prairie, but also had to widest many of the 
fairest portions of the domain which the English-speak- 
ing Americans inherit, from the hands of other in- 
truders of European blood. Many of the cities of the 
Union hear testimony by their early history to this fact. 
Albany, Detroit, and Santa Yi are but three out of 
many towns wherein the English reaped what tlie 
Dutch, the French, or the Spaniards had sown. 

The history of New York deserves to be studied for 
more than one reason. It is the history of the largest 
English-speaking eity which the Euglisb conquered but 
did not found, and in which though the English law 
and goTerttmental system have ever been supreme, yet 
the bulk of the population, composed as it is and ever 
has been of many shifting strains, has never been 
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EDgUali, Again, for the past hundred yenrs, it is the 
history of a wouderfiilly prosperous trading-city, the 
largest in the world in which the democratic plan has 
ever been faithfully tried for so long a time; and the 
triaJ, made under some exceptional advantages and 
some equally exceptional disadvantages, is of immense 
interest, alike for the measure in which it has suc- 
ceeded and for t)ie measure in which it has failed. 

Hudson, on coming to the river to which his name 
was afterward given, did not at first know that it was 
a liver at all ; he believed and hoped that it was some 
great arm of the aea, that in fact it was tlie Northwest 
Passage to India, which he and so many otlier brave 
men died in vainly trying to discover. For a week he 
ky in the lower bay, and then for a day sliifted his 
anchorite into what is now New York Harbour; his 
boats explored the surrounding shore-line, and found 
many Indian villages, for the neighbourhood seemed 
well peopled. The savages flocked to see the white 
strangers, and eagerly traded off their tobacco for the 
knives and beads of the Europeans. Of course occa- 
sions of quarrel were certain to arise between the rough, 
brutal sailors and the fickle, suspicious, treacherous red 
men ; and once a boat's crew was attacked by two 
canoes, laden with warriors, and a sailor was killed by 
an arrow which pierced his throat. Yet on the whole 
their relations were friendly, and the trading and bat- 
tering went on unchecked. 

Hndson soon found that he was off the mouth of a 
river, not a strait ; and he spent three weeks in explor- 
ing it, sailing- up till the shoaling water warned him 
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that he was at the head of navigation, near the pi-es- 
eut site of Albany. He ibumJ many small Indian 
tribes scattered along the banks, and usually kept on 
good terms with them, presenting their chiefs -with 
trinkets of various kinds, and treating them for the 
first time to a taste of "fire-water," the terrible curse 
of their race ever since. In return he was well re- 
ceived when he visited the baik wigwams, liis hosts 
holding feasts for him, where the dishes included not 
only wild fowl, but also fat dogs, killed by the squaws, 
and skinned with nmssel shells. The Indians, who had 
made some progress in the ruder arts of agriculture, 
brought to the ship quantities of corn,' beans, and pump- 
kins from the great heaps drying beside their villages ; 
and their fields, yielding so freely to even their poor 
tillage, bore witness to the fertility of the soil Hudson 
had to be constantly on his guard against his new- 
found friends , and once he was attacked by a party 
of hostile warriors whom he beat off, killing several of 
their number. However, what far out-weighed such 
danfjer in the gain-greedy eyes of the trade-loving ad- 
venturers, was the fact that they saw in the possession 
of the Indians great stores of rich furs ; for the mer- 
chants of Europe prized fnrs aa they did silks, spices, 
ivory, and pi'ecious metals. 

Having reached the head of navigation the " Half- 
Moon "turned her bluff bows southward, and drifted 
down stream with the rapid current until she once more 
reached the bay. The brilliant fall weather had been 
varied at times with misty days and nights; and during 
the " Half-Moou's " inland voyage her coui-se had lain 
through scenery singularly wild, gi-and, and lonely. 
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Slie had passed the long line of frowning, battleiuented 
rock-walls that we know by the name of tho Palisades ; 
she had threaded her way round the bends where the 
curving river sweeps in and out among bold peaks, 
. — Storm King, Crow's Nest, and their brethren ; she 
liad sailed in front of the Catskill Mountains, per- 
haps even thus early in the season crowned with shin- 
ing snow. From her decks the lookouts scanned with 

- their watchful eyes dim shadowy wastes, stretching for 
countless leagues on every hand ; for all the land 
was shrouded in one vast forest, where red hunters who 
had never seen a white face followed wild beasts, 
upon whose kind no white man had ever gazed. 

Early in October, Hudson set out on hia homeward 
voyage to Holland, where the news of hb discovery 
excited much interest among the daring merchants, 
especially among those whose minds were bent on the 
fuMrade. Several of the latter sent small ships across 
to the newly found bay and river, both to barter with 
the savages and to explore and report further upon the 
country. 

The most noted of these sea-captains who followed 
Hudson, was Adrian Block, who while at anchor off 

- Manhattan Island lost his vessel by fira He at once 
set about building another, and being a tnan of great 
resource and resolution, succeeded. Creating every- 
thing for himself, and working in the heart of the 
primeval forest, he built and launched a forty-five- 
foot yacht which he christened the "Onrcst" (the "Rest- 
less "), fit name for the bark of one of these daring, ever- 
roaming adventurers. This primitive pioneer vessel 
was the first ever launched in our waters, and her keel 
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was the first which ever furrowed tlie waters of the 
Sound, 

The first trading and exploring ships did well, and 
the merchants saw that great profits could he made from 
tlie Manhattan fur-trade. Accordingly, tliey deter- 
mined to establish permanent posts at the head of the 
river and at its mouth. Tlie main fort was near the 
mouth of the Mohawk, hut they also built a few cabins 
at the south end of Manhattan Island, and left therein 
half a dozen of their employees, witli Hendrik Chris- 
tiansen as head man over both posts. The great com- 
mercial city of New York thus had its origin, not 
unfittingly, in a cluster of traders' huts. Trom tiiis 
obscure beginning was to spring one of the mightiest 
cities of any age, marvellous alike for its wonderfully 
rapid growth and its splendid material prosperity. 
From the outset the new town, destined to be the 
lai^st in the New World, mayhap even the largest in 
all the worid, took its place among those communities 
which owe their existence and growth primarily to 
conimercft, their whole character and development for 
good and evil being more profoundly affected by com- 
mercial than by any other influences. Even in its very 
founding, the direction in which the great city ori 
Manhattan Island should develop was foreshadowed, 
and its course outlined in advance. 

Christiansen was soon killed by an Indian, For two 
or three years bis fellow-traders lived on Manhattan Is- 
land mnch in the same way as men now live at the re- 
moter outposts of the fup-trade in the far northwest of 
this continent. Some kept decent and straight; others 
grow almost as sqnaHd and savage as the red men in 
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whose midst they lived. Tbey hunted,- fished, and idled ; 
sometimes they killed their own game, sometimes they 
got it hy barter from the Indians, together with tobacco 
and com. Now and then they quarrelled with the sur- 
rounding savages, but generally they kept on good 
terms with them ; and in exchange for rum and trinkets 
they gathered innumerable bales of valuable furs, — 
mostly of the beaver, which swarmed in all the streams, 
but also of otter, and of the many more northern kinds, 
such as the sable and the fisher. At long intervals these 
furs were piled in tiie holds of the three or four small 
vessels whose yearly or half yearly arrival from Hollaiid 
formed the chief relief to the monotony of the fur- 
tradere' existence. 

The merchants who first sent over vessels and built 
a trading-post, joined with others to form the "New 
Netherland Company;" for it was a time when settle- 
ment and conquest were undertaken more often by great 
trading companies than by either the national govern- 
ment or by individuals. The Netherlands government 
granted this company the monopoly of the fur-trade 
with the newly discovered territory for three years from 
1615, and renewed the grant for a year at a time until 
1621, when it was allowed to lapse, a more powerful 
competitor being in the field. The company was a 
mere trading corporation, and made no effort to really 
settle tlie land ; but the fur-trade proved profitable, and 
the post on Manhatlin Island was continued, while ao- 
othCT was built near the head of the Hudson, close to 
the present site of Albany. 

la 1621, the great West India Company was cliar- 
tered by the States^eneral, and given the monopoly 
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of the American trade ; and it was by this conijiany that 
the city was really founded, the first settlement beiny 
made which was intended to be permanent. All the 
magnifieent territory discovered by Hudson was granted 
it under the name of the New Netherlands. The com- 
pany wiia one of. the three or four hage commercial 
corporations of imperial power that played no small 
part ill shaping the world's destiny during the two 
centuries immediately preceding the present It was 
in its constitution and history arclietypical of the 
time. The great trading-city of America was really 
founded by no one individual, nor yet by any national 
government, but by a great trading corporation, created 
however to fight and to bear rule no less than to cany 
on commerce. The merchants who formed the West 
India Company were granted the right to exercise, 
powers such as belong to sovereign States, because the 
task to which they set themselves was one of such in- 
credible magnitude and danger" that it could be done 
oidy on such terms. They were soldiers and sailors no 
less than traders ; it was only merchants of iron will 
and restless daring who cxiuld reap the golden harvests 
in those perilous sea-fields, where all save the strongest 
surely perished. The paths of commerce wei'e no less 
dangerous than those of war. 

The West India Company was formed for trade, and 
for peopling the world's waste spaces : and it was also 
formed to carry on fierce war against the public enemy, 
the King of Spain. It made war or peace as beat 
suited it ; it gave governors and judges to colonies and 
to conquered lands; it founded cities, and built forts ; 
and it hired mighty admirals to lead to battle and 
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plunder, the sbips of its many fleets. Some of the most 
auccessM and heroic feata of arms in the history of the 
Netherlands were performed by the sailors in the pay 
of this company ; steel in their hands brought greater 
profit than gold ; and the fortunate -stockholders of 
Amsterdam and Zealand received enormous dividends 
from the sale of the spoil of the sacked cities of Brazil, 
and of the captured treasure-ships which had once 
formed part of the Spanish " silver fleet." 

In the midst of this turmoil of fighting and trading, 
the company had little time to think of colonizing- 
Nevertheless, in 1624 some families of protestant Wal- 
loons were sent to the Hudson in the ship " New Neth- 
erland," a few of them staying on Manhattan Island. 
The following summer sevei-al more families arrived, 
and the city may be said to have been really founded, 
the dwellers on Manhattan Island after that date in- 
cluding permanent settlers besides the mere transient 
fur-traders. Finally in May, 1626, the director Peter 
Minuit, a Westphalian, appointed by the company as 
first governor of the colony, arrived in the harbour in his 
ship the " Sea-Mew," leading a band of true colonists, — 
men who brought with them their wives and little ones, 
their' cattle and their household goods, and who settled 
down in the land with the purpose of holding it for 
themselves and for their ehildrens' children. 
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With the arrival of Director Minuit, the settlement 
at the mouth of the Hudson first took on permanent 
form and became an organized community. He bought 
Manhattan Island from its Indian owners for the sum 
of sixty guilders, or abont tiyenty-four dollars, and dur- 
ing the summer founded thereon a little town, chris- 
tened New Arastei'dam. It soon grew to contain some 
two hundred sonls. Even at the beginning, the popu- 
lation was composed of peoples diverse in race and 
speech ; not only were there Dutchmen and Walloons, 
but also even thus early a few Huguenots, Germans, 
and Englishmen. 

The island was then a mass of tangled, frowning 
forest, fringed with melancholy marshes, which near 
the present site of Canal Street approached so close 
together from either side that they almost made an- 
other small island of the sonthern end. The settlers 
staked out a fort on the southernmost point, and hud- 
dled near it in their squalid huts ; while they closely 
watched their cattle, which were in imminent danger 
from wolves, bears, and panlhers wfienever they strayed 
into the woodland. 

Minuit was a kindly man, of firm temper, much en- 
eigy, and considerable executive capacity ; on the whole 
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he was by far tlie best of the four, divectors who suc- 
cessively ruled the city and colony during the- forty 
yeara of tlie Dutch supremacy. But the scheme of 
colonization was defective iu more than one vital pai'- 
tieular. The settlement was undertaken primarily in 
the interest of a great commercial corporation, and only 
secondarily in the interests of \h& settlers themselves. 
Tlie world had not yet grasped the fact that those who 
went abroad to build mighty States in far-off lauds 
ought by rights to be themselves the main beneficiaries , 
of their toil and peril. A colony was considered as 
being established ciiieily for the good of the people who 
stayed at home, not for the good of the colonists. The 
West India Company wished well to its settlers, who 
were granted complete religious freedom, and in prac- 
tice a very considerable amount of civil liberty like- 
wise ; but after all, the company held that the first duty 
of the New Netherlands colony was to return large 
dividends to the company's stockholders, and especially 
to advance the worldly welfare of the company's most 
influential directors. It sought to establish a chain of 
trading-posts which should bring great wealth to the 
mother country, rather-than to lay the foundations of a . 
transatlantic nation of Dutch freemen. Hence, the 
settlers never felt a very fervent loyalty for the govern.- 
ment under which they lived, and in its moment of 
mortal peril betrayed small inclination to risk their 
lives and property iii a quarrel which was hardly their 
own. 

This attitude of the old West India Company was 
that naturally adopted by all such corporations. It 
was curiously parallelled, even in our own day, by the 
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way in which tlie great HudsoQ Bay Coiupaiiy shut 
the fertile valleys of the Red River and the Saakatcba- 
waa to all settlement It was a thoroughly unhealthy 
attitude. 

Miouit was active in establishing friendly relations 
with the savages. His boats explored the neighhouiing 
creeks and inlets, and the Indians were well treated 
whenever they came to the little hamlet on Manhattan 
Island. In consequence they freely brought their stores 
. of valuable furs for barter and sale. For two or three 
years the trade proved profitable, while, from other 
causes, the stock of the company rose to a high pre- 
mium on the exchanges of Holland. 

In 1628, for the purpose of promoting immigration, 
an act was passed granting to any man who should bring 
over a colony of fifty souls a large tract of land and va- 
rious privileges, with the title of " Patroon." These pat- 
roons were really great feudal lorfs, who farmed out their 
vast estates to tenants who held the ground on various 
conditions. Their domains were often as large as old- 
woi'ld principalities ; as an instance, Eensselaerswyck, 
the property of the Patroon Van Rensselaer, was a tract 
containing a thousand square miles. Tlie introduction 
of this very aristocratic system was another evidence 
of the unwisdom of the governing powers. Moreover, 
the patroous, whose extensive privileges were curtailed 
in certain directions, — notably in that they were for- 
bidden to enter into the lucrative fur-trade, the chief 
source of profit to the company, — soon began to rebel 
against these restrictions. They quarrelled fiercely with 
the company's representatives, and traded on their own 
account with the Indians; and the various private 
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traders, not only c«t. into the compaoy'a profits, but 
also, being amenable to no law, soon greatly demoralized 
the savages. 

The settlers on Manhattan Island were not treated 
as freemen, but as the vassals of the company. For 
many years they were not even given any title to the 
land on which they built their houses, being considered 
simply as tenants at will. Minuit, it is true, chose 
from among .thejn an Advisory Council, but it could 
literally only advise, and in the last resort the company 
had absolute power. The citizens had certain officers 
of their own, but they were powerless in the event of 
any struggle with tlie director. When the latter was, 
like Minuit, a sensible, well-disposed man, affairs went 
well enough, and the people were allowed to govern 
themselves, and were happy ; but a director of tyran- 
, nous temper always had it in his power to rule the 
colony almost as if he were an absolute despot. 

For six years Minuit remained in New Amsterdam, 
ruling the people mildly, preserving by a mixture 
of tact and firmness friendly relations with the In- 
dians and with his English neighbours to the eastward, 
— to whom he sent a special embassy, which was most 
courteously received, — and keeping on good terms with 
the powerful and haughty patroons. During these 
■years the trade of the colony increased and flourished, 
rich calces of valuable furs being sent to Holland in 
the homeward-bound ships, and the population of Man- 
hattan Island gradually grew in nnmbei-s and wealth. 
Farms or " boueries," were established ; and the settlers 
raised wheat, rye, buckwheat, flax, and !)eans, while 
their herds and flocks throye apace. The company 
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soon built a mill, a brewery, a bakery, and great ware- 
houses, and society began to gain some of the more 
essential comforts of civilization, Nevertbeless, the 
company quarrelled with Minuit. He was accused of 
unduly favouring the patroons, whose private ventures 
in the fur-trade were encroaching upon the company's 
profits, and moreover he had been drawn into a scheme 
of ship-building, which though successful, — a very lai^e 
and fine ship being built and launched in the bay, — 
nevertheless proved much too expensive for the taste 
of his employei-s. Accordingly, he was recalled; and 
Liter on, deeming himself to have been ill-ti-eated, he 
took service unJer the Swedish queen. 

His successor was Woiiter Van Twiller, who reached 
New Amsterdam early in 1633. Van Twiller was a 
good-natured, corpulent, wine-bibbing Dutchman, loose 
of life, and not over-strict in principle, and with a slow, 
irresolute mind. However, as he was an easy-going 
man his rule did not bear hardly on the colonists, while 
he won for himself an honourable reputation by devoting 
much of his time to the construction of public buildings. 
Thus, he made a new fort of earthen banks with stone 
bastions, enclosing within its walls not ohly the soldiers' 
barracks, but also at first the governmental residence 
and public offices; he also built several windmills and 
the first church which was used solely as such, as well 
as houses for the dominie and for the schout-Jiscal. 
The latter was the most important of the local officers ; 
he possessed curious and extensive powera, being the 
cliief executive of the 4ocal government, anil answering 
roughly to both the English sheriff and town constable, 
though with a far wider and more complicated range of 
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dBties. The colony had at tliia time received two im- 
portant additions in the aliape of the first school-raaster 
-^wlio failed inglorioiisly in his vocation, and then 
tried to eke out his scanty salary by takiug in vxtshing, 
— and the first regular clergyman. The clergyman. 
Dominie Bogardua, was a man of mark and of high 
character, though his hot temper made hiln unpopulm*. 

Van Twiller kept on fairly friendly terms with the 
Indians, though causes of qiiaiiel between the settlers 
and the savages were constantly arising. Plenty of 
wrong was done on each side, and it would be hanl to 
say where the original ground of offence lay. Prob- 
ably the whites could not have avoided a war in the 
: end ; bnt they certainly by their recklessness and bru- 
tality did ail in their power to provoke the already 
suspicious and treacherous rej men. The history 
of thd dealings of the Dutch with the Indians is not 
pleasant reading. 

Under Van Twiller there were endless troubles with 
tlie English. Both England and Holland claimed the 
country fro ni the Connectieut to the Delaware, each 
wishing it really more for purposes of trade than of 
colonization ; and the quarrels generally arose over 
efforts of rival vessels of the two nationalities to control 
the trade with some special band of savages. In Van 
Twiner's time an English vessel entered the Hudson 
■ and sailed to the head of navigation, where she anchored 
and began to barter with the savages for their furs; 
whereupon the Dutch soldiers from the ne^hbouring 
fort fell upon her and drove her oft confiscating the 
furs. At the same time Van Twiller built a fort and 
established a gamson on the Connecticut, threatening 
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to hold it by force against the English ; but when tlie 
pinch came the Hollanders failed to make their threats 
good, and the Puritans from Plymouth sailed up the 
river and took possession of the banks in defiance of 
their foes. 

Better luck attended Van Twiller'a efforts on the 
Delaware, the Cavaliers proving easier to deal with than 
the Boundheads. The Dutch had already built a c^jlony 
on this river; but the colonists became embroiled with 
the Indians, who fell on them and massacred them to a 
man. Then a party of Virginians established them- 
selves in one .of the deserted Dutch forts, aiid set about 
founding a settlement and trading-post ; but when the 
jews was brought to the director at New Amsterdam, 
he promptly despatched a party of troops against the 
invaders, who wei-e all tnken captive and brought in 
triumph to Manhattan Island. Van Twiller hardly 
kaew what to do with thenj ; so he scolded them 
soundly for the enormity of theit offence in trespassing 
on Dutch territory, and then shipped them Iwick to 
Virginia ^ain. 

The internal affairs of the colony went more smoothly. 
There were occasional quarrels with tlie powerful pa- 
troons, but the director was much too fond of his ease, 
and of wine and high living to oppress or rale harshly 
the commonalty; and the value of the trade with the 
home country on the whole increased, though it never 
became sufficient to make the company take very much 
thought for its new possession. But Van Twiller though 
easy going to the people was not an honest or faithful 
servant to the company in matters financial; and in 
1637 he was removed from his office on the charge 
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of having diverted the moneys of the corporation to 
his own private use. 

His successor, Wilhelm Kieft, was much the worst of 
the four Dutch governors. Uulike his predecessor, he 
Was industrious and temperate ; but he possessed no 

■ talent whatever for managing men. and had tiie mean, 
ci'uel teniper of a petty despot. His mercantile repu- 
tation was also none of the best; though during his 
administi'ation he himself kept reasonably clear of 
financial scandals. In fact, the West India Company 
was tired of a colony which proved a drain on its rev- 
enue rather tlian a source of profit ; and any second- 
rate man, who bade fair not to trouble the people at 
home, was deemed good enough to be governor of such 
an unpromising spot. 

Kieft found the N"ew Netlierlands in a far from 

- flourishing condition. The Dutch colonists, though 
stubborn and resolute, were somewhat sluji^gish and 
heavy tempered, without tlie restless enei^ of tlieir far 
more numerous and ever-encroaching- neighbours on the 
east (the New Englandeis), and lacking the intense de- 
sire for what was almost mere adventure, which drove 
the French hither and thither through the far-off wilder- 
ness. Populabionhadincreasedhutslowly, and the town 
which huddled round the fort on the south point of 
Manhattan Island was still little more than a collection' 
of poor hovels. The Hollanders were traders and 
seafarers, and they found it hard to settle down 
into farmers, who alone can make permanent colonists. 
Moreover, at the outset they were naturally unable to 
adapt themselves to the special and peculiar needs of 
their condition. The frontier and frontier life data 
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back to the days when the first little struggling settle ■ 
nienta were dotted down on the Atlantic seaboard, as 
islets in a waste of savagery ; but it always took at 
least a generation effectively to transform a European 
colonist into an American frontiersman. Thus the early 
])utch settlers took' slowly and with reluctance to that 
all-important tool and weapon ot the American pioiieei-, 
the axe, and chopped down very little timber indeed. 
As a conseq^ueuce, tliey lived in dugouts or cabins of 
bark and poles, lacking the knowledge to build the log- 
huts, which always formed the first and characteristic 
dwellings of the true Wckwoodsmen. It was a good 
many years before the backwoods type, so characteristi- 
cally American, had opportunity to develop. 

Kieft was not well pleased with the colony, and the 
colony was still less pleased with Kieft. Pi-om the 
beginning ho took the tone of a tyrant, treating the col- 
onists as. his subjects. He appointed as council but 
one man, a Huguenot of good repute, named La Mon- 
tague, and then, to prevent all danger of a tie, decreed 
that r^a Montagae should have but one vote and he 
himself two. He then filled the different local offices 
with his own flatterers and sycophants, and proceeded 
to govern by a series of edicts, which were posted on 
the trees, barns, and fences ; some of them, such as those 
forbidding the sale of fire-arms and gunpowder to the 
Indians, were good; while great discontent was excited 
by others, such as the sumptuary, laws (_for he made a 
bold attempt to stop the drinking and carousing of the 
mirth-loving settlers), the establishing of a passport 
system, and the interference with private affairs by- 
settling when people should go to bed, labourers go to 
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work, and the lika The Dutch were essentially free 
and liberty loving; and accustomed to considerable 
aelf-goverumeut ; and tiie Manhattan colonists tett 
that they .were unjustly discriminated against, and ' 
chafed uuder the petty tyranny to which - they were 



However, under Kieft the appearance of the town 
was much ia^>roved. Streets began to be laid out, and 
a better class of private houses sprang up, while a new 
church and the first tavern — a gieat clumsy inn, the 
property of the company — were built,. and tUe fanns 
made good progress, fruit-trees being planted aud fine 
cattle imported. New settlements were made on the 
banks of the Hudson and the Sound, on Staten Island, 
and on *hat is now the .lei-sey shore. The company 
made great efforts further to encourage immigration, al- 
lowing many privileges to the poorer class qf immi- 
graiits, aud continuing, in diminished form, some of the 
exceptional a. Wantages granted to the rich men who 
should form small colonies. The colonists received the 
right to manufacture, hitherto denied them; but, un- 
foituiiat«ly, the hereditary privileges of the pati-oons 
were continued, iiicliidtng their right of feudal jurisdic- 
tion, and the exclusive right to hunt, fish, fowl, and 
grind corn on their vast estates. The leader in pushing 
these new settlements, and one of the most attractive 
figures in our early colonial history, was the Patroon 
de Tries, a handsome, gallant, adventurous man, of 
hfave and geuerous nature. He was greatly beloved by 
the Indians, to whom he was always both firm and 
kind ; and the settlers likewise loved and respected him', 
for he never trespassed on their rights, and was their 
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leader iu eveiy work of danger, whether in exploring 
\ or ia fronting human foes. 
3 the Dutch imnjigrduts, many others of differ- 
ent nationalities came in, particularly English from the 
New England colonies ; and all, upon taking the oath 
of allegiance, were treated exactly afike. Tbei-e was al- 
luost complete religious toleration, and hence many 
Baptists and Quakers took refuge among the Hol- 
landers, fleeing from the persecutions of the Puritans. 

All this time there was continual squabbling with 
the neighbouring and rival settlements of European 
powers. A lai'ge body of Swedes, under Minuit, arrived 
at and claimed the ownership of the mouth of the 
Delaware, bidding defiance to the threats tlie Dutch 
made that they would oust tliem ; while tlie Englisli, in 
spite of many protests, took iinal possession of the Con- 
necticut valley and the eastern half of Long Island. 
But the distinguishing feature of Kieft'a administration 
was the succession of bloody Indian stru^les wi^ed 
between 1640 and 1645. 

For these wars Kieft himself was mainly responsible, 
tliough the settlers and savages were already irritated 
with each other. Occasional murders and outrages were 
committed by eacli side. The Indians became alarmed 
at the increase in numbers of the whites, and the whites 
became tired of having a horde of lazy, filthy, cruel 
beggars always crowding into their houses, killing their 
cattle, and by their very presence threatening their fam- 
ilies. A strong and discr^t man might have preserved 
peace ; but Kieft was rash, cruel, and irresolute, and 
precipitated the contest by ordering a brutal vengeance 
to be taken on the Raritan tribe for a wrong which 
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they probably had not committed. They of course re- 
taliated in kind, and there followed a series of struggles, 
separated by short periods of patched-iip truce. Kieft 
took care to keep shut up in the fort, away from all 
possible harm, whereat the settlers murmm-ed greatly. 
All their wisest and best men, including the Patroon 
de Vries, the councilman La Montagne, and Dominie 
Bogardus, protested againstjhis course in bi-inging on 
' tlie war. ' 

Early in 1643,- he caused by his orders, one of the 
most horrible massacres by which our annals have ever 
been disgraced. The dreaded Mohawks had made a 
sudden foray on the River Indians, who, like the other 
neighbouring tribes, were Algonquins ; and the latter, 
fleeing in terror from their adversaries, took refuge close 
to the wooden walls of New Amsterdam, where they 
were at first kindly received. On Shrovetide night,: 
Kieft, with a hideous and almost inconceivable barbar- 
ity and treachery, as short-sighted as it was cowardlyj 
■caused bodies of troops to fall on two parties of these" 
helpless and unsusp«tiug fugitives', and butchered over 
a hundred. , ■. . : 

This inhuman outrage at once roused every Indian 
to take a terrible vengeance, and to wipe out his wrongs' 
in fire and blood. All the' tribes fell on the Dutch at 
once, and in a short time destroyed' every outlying farm 
and all the smaller settlements, bringing ruin and deso~ 
lation upon the entire province, while the surviving 
settlers gathered in New Amsterdam and in a few 
of the best fortified smallel- villages: The Indians 
put their prisoners to death with dreadful tortures, and 
in at least one instance the, Duteh retaliated in kind, 
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- Neither side spared the women aad children. The 
hemmed-in Dutch seot hands of their soldiers, assisted 
by parties of New England mereeuaties, under a famous 
woodland tighter, CapL John Underbill, against the In- 
dian towns. They werfe enabled to strike crippling 
blows at their enemies, because the latter foolishly 
clung to their stockaded villages, where the whites could 
surround them, keep them from breaking out by means 
of their superiority in firearms, and then set the wooden ' 
huts aflame and mercilessly destroy, with torch or 
bullet, all the inmates, sometimes to the number of 
several hundred souls. These Indian stockades offered 
the best means of defence against rival savages ; but 
they were no protection against the whites, who, on the 
other hand, were much inferior to the red men in lattle 
in the open forest At first the Indians did not under- 
stand this ; and in their ignorance they persisted in 
fighting their new foes in the very way that gave the 
latter most advantage. It was in conseqiienoe of this 
that the sevent«enth-ceutury Algouquins suffered not 
a few slauglitering defeats at the hands of the New 
Englanders and New Netherlandei-s. 

Finally, crippled and- exhausted, both sides were glad 
to make peace; and the whites again spread out to their 
ruined farms. In his dire need Kieft had summoned 
a popular meeting and chosen from among the heads 
of families a council of twelve men to advise him in 
the jvar. This popular meeting was the first of its ' 
kind ever held on Manhattan, and may be considered 
as the first fore-shadowing of our whole present system 
of popular OTVemment. The Council of Twelve at once 
proceeded lo protest against the director.'s arbitrary 
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powers, and to demand increased rights for the peopley 
and a larger measure of seli'-government- Instantly 
Kieft dissolved them ; but later on, when the settle- 
ment seemed at the last gasp, a eeuncil of eight was 
chosen, this time by popular vote, and took advantage 
of the dread of the public enemy to demand the needed 
internal reforms. They protested in every way against 
Kieft's tyranny. The latter would not yield. Tlie muti- 
noiw spirit became very strong; disorder, and even 
murder took place, and affairs began to drift toward 
anarcliy. Numerous petitions were sent to Holland 
asking Kieft's removal, and finally this was granted. 
The harassed colony was given a new director in the 
shape of a gallant soldier named Peter Stuyvesantj who 
arrived and took possession of his office in May, 1647. 
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CHAPTER III. 

8TUYVESANT AND THE END OF DUTCH RULE. 1647-186*. 

Grim old Stuyvesant had lost a leg in the wai-s. He 
wore in its place a wooden one, laced with'silver bands, 
— so that some traditions speak of it as silver. No 
other figure of Dutch, nor indeed of colonial days, is 
so well remembered ; none other has left SO deep an 
impress on Manhattan history and tradition as ' this 
whimsical and obstinate, but brave and gallant old 
fellow, the kindly tyrant of the little colony. To this 
day he stands in a certain sense as the typical father of 
the city. There are not a few old New Yorkers who 
balf-huinorously pretend still to believe the story which 
their forefathers handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, — the story that the ghost of Peter Stuyvesant, 
the queer, kindly, self-willed old dictator, still haunts 
the city he bullied and loved and sought to guard, and 
at night stumps to and fro, with a shadowy wooden leg, 
through the aisles of St. Mark's church, near the spot 
where his bones lie buried. 

Stuyvesant was a man of strong character, whose 
personality impressed all with whom he came iu con- 
tact In many ways lie stood as a good representative 
of his class, — the well-born commercial aristocracy of 
Holland. In his own person he illustrated, only with 
marked and individual emphasis, the strong and tlie 
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weak sides of the rich traders, who knew how to fight 
and rule, who feared God and loved liberty, who held 
their heads high and sought to do justice according to 
their lights; but whose 'lights were often dim, and 
whose understandings were often harsh and narrow. 
He was powerfully built, with haughty, clear-cut fea- 
tures and . dark complexion ; and he always dressed 
with scrupulous care, in the rich costume then worn by 
the highest people in his native land. He had proved 
his courage on more than one stricken field; and he 
knew how to show both tact and firmne^ in dealing 
with his foes. But be was far less snccessful in deal- 
ing with his friends; and his imperious nature better 
fitted him to command a garrison than to rule over a 
settlement of Dutch fi-eemen. It was inevitable that a 
man of his nature, who wished' to act justly, but who 
was testy, passionate, and full of prejudices, should 
arouse much dislike and resentment in the breasts of 
the men over whom he held sway; and these feelings 
were greatly intensified by his invariably acting on the 
assumption that he knew best about their. interests, and 
had absolute authority to decide upon theuL He 
always proceeded on the theory that it was hariiiful to 
allow the colonists any realrneasure of self-government, 
and that what was given them was given as a matter 
of grace, not as an act of right. Hence, though he was 
a just man, of sternly upright character, he utterly 
failed to awaken in the hearts of the settlers any real 
loyalty to himself or to the government he refiresented ; 
and they felt no desire to stand by hira when he needed 
their help. He showed his temper in the first speech 
he made to the citizens, when he addressed, them in the 
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tone of au absolute ruler, and assured them that he 
would govern them "as a father does hia children." 
. Colonista from a land with traditions of freedom, put 
down in tlie midst of surroundings which quicken and 
strengthen beyond measure every impulse they may 
liave in tlie direction of liberty, are of all human beings 
those least fitted to appreciate the benefits of even the 
best of paternal governments. 

When Stuyvesant came to Manhattan the little Dutcli 
dorp thereon waa just recovering from the bloody misery 
of the Indian wars. No such calamities occurred again to 
check and blast its growth ; and it may be said to have 
then fairly passed out of the mere pioneer stage. It 
was uniler Stuyvesant that New Amsterdam became a 
firmly established Dutch colonial town, instead of an 
Indian-harried village outpost of civilization ; and it 
was only in his time that the Dutch life took on fixed 
and definite shape. The first comers were generally 
poor adventurers ; but wlien it was plainly seen that 
the colony was to be permanent, many well-to^io people 
of good family came over, — burghers who were proud 
of tlieir coats -of-arms, and traced their lineage to the 
great worthies of the ancient Netherlands. The Dutch 
formed the ruling and the moat numerous class of 
inhabitants ; but then, aa now, the population of the city 
was very mixed. A great many English, both from 
old and New England, had comein ; while the French 
Huguenots were still more plentiful, — and, it may be 
mentioned pai-enthetieally, formed, as everywhere else 
in America, without exception the most valuable of all 
the immigrants. There were numbers of Walloons, 
not a few Germans, and i-epreaentatives of so many 
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other iiatious timt no less than eighteen diiferent 
languages and dialects were spoken in the sti'eets. An 
ominous feature was the abundauceof negro slaves, — 
uncon£h and brutal-looking black savages, brought by 
slave-traders and pirates from the gold coast of Africa. 
, The population was diverse in more ways than those of 
speech and race. The Etirapeans *ho came to this ■ 
city during its firat forty years of life, represented almost 
every grade of old-world society. Many of these 
pioneers were men of as high character and standing as 
ever took part in founding a new settlement ; but on 
the other hand there were plenty of others to the full as 
vicious and worthless as the worat immigrants who 
have come hither duririg the present century, Many 
imported hond-servanta and apprentices, both English 
and Irish, of criminal or aemi-criminal tendencies escaped 
to Manhattan from Virgiuia and New England, and, once 
here, found congenial associates from half the countries 
of continental Europe. There thus existed from tho 
st-art a low, shiftless, evil class of whites in our popu- 
lation ; wliile even beneath' their squalid ranks lay the 
herd of brutalized black slaves. It niRy be questioned 
whether seventeenth-century New Amsterdam did not 
include quite as large a proportion of undesirable in- 
habitants as nineteenth-century New York. 

The sharp and strong contrasts in social position, the 
great differences in moral and material well-being, and 
-the variety in race, latigui^e,.and religion, all combined 
to make a deep chasm between life in New Amsterdam 
and life iu the cities of New England, with their orderly 
ouiformity of condition and their theocratic democracy. 

Society in the New Motherlands was distinctly aristc- 
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cratic. The highest rank was composed of the great 
patroons, with tlieir feudal privileges and vast landed 
estates ; next in -order came the well-to-do merchant 
hurghers of the town, whose ships went to Europe and 
Africa, carrying in their holds now furs or rum, now 
ivoiy or slaves ; then came tiie great bulk of the pop- 
ulation, ■ — thrifty souls of small means, who worked 
hard, and strove moi^e or less successfully to live np 
to the law; while last of all came the shifting and 
intermingled strata of the evil and the weak, — the 
men of incurably immoral propensities, and the poor 
whose poverty was chronic Life in a new country is 
hard, and puts a heavy strain on the wicked and the 
incompetent ; but it offers a fair chance to all comers, 
and in the end those wlio deserve success are certain 
- to succeed. 

It was under Stuyvesant, in 1653, tliat the town was 
formally incorporated as a city, with its own local sehout 
and its achepens and huiVjjo masters, whose powers and 
duties answered roughly to those of both aldermen and 
justices. The sehouts, schepens and burgomasters to- 
gether formed the legislative council of the city; and 
they also acted as judges, and saw to the execution of 
the laws. Tiiere was an advisory council as well. 

The stni^liug days of pioneer squalor were over, and 
New Amstertlam had taken on the look of a quaint little 
Dutch seaport town, with a touch of picturesqueness 
from its wdd surroundings. As tiiere was ever menace 
of attack, not only by the savages but by the New 
Englaiiders, the city needed a barrier for defence on the 
landward side; and so, on the present sit« of Wall 
Street, a higli, strong stockade of upright timbers, with 
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occasional lilocUhouses as bastions, stretched across llie 
island. Where Caual Street now is, the settlers had 
dug a canal to connect the marshes on either side of 
the neck. There were many clear pools and rivulets of 
water; ou the banks of one of them the girls were 
wont to spread the house linen tbey had washed, and 
the path by which tliey walked thither gave its name 
to the street that is yet called Maiden Lane, Manhat- 
tan Island was still, for the most part, a tangled wilder- 
ness. The wolves wrought such havoc among the cattle, 
as they grazed loose in the woods, that a special- reward 
was given for their scalps, if taken on the island. 
, Tlie hall of justice was in the stadt-huys, a gfeat 
stone buililirig, before which stood the high gallows 
whereon malefactors were executed. Stuyvesant's own 
roomy and picturesque house was likewise of stone, and 
was known far and near as the Whitehall, finally giving 
its name to the street on which it stood. The poorest 
people lived in huts on the outskirts ; but the houses 
tliat lined the streets of tlie town itself were of neat and 
respectable appearance, being made of wood, their gable 
ends checkered with little black and yellow bricks, their - 
roofs covered with tiles or shingles and surmounted hy 
weather-cocks, and the doors adorned with burnished 
brass knockers. The shops, wherein were sold not only 
groceries, hai'dware, and the like, but also every kind of 
rich stuff brought from the wealthy cities of Holland, 
occupied generally the ground floors of the houses. 
There was a lai^e, bare church, a good public-school 
house, and a great titvem, with neatly sanded floor, and 
heavy chairs and tables, the beds being made in clip- 
boards in the thick walls ; and here and there windmills 
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thrust their arras into the air, while the half-moon 
, of wharves jutted out into the river. 

The houses of the rich were c[uaint and comforts 
able, with steeply sloping roofe and crow-step gables. 
A wide hall led through tlie middle, from door to 
door, with rooms on either side. Everything was 
solid and substantial, from the. huge, canopied, four- 
post bedstead and the cumbrous cabinets, chairs, tables, 
stools, and settees, to the stores of massive silver plate, 
each piece a rich heirloom, engraved with the coat-of- 
arms of the owner. There were rui^s on the floors, and 
curtains and leather hangings on the walls ; and there 
werp tall eight-day clocks, and stiff ancestral portraits. 
Clumsy carnages, and fat geldings to draw them, stood 
in a few of the stables ; and the trim gardens were filled 
with shrubbery, fruit-trees, and a wealth of flowers, laid 
out in prim, sweet-smelling'beds, divided by neatly kept 
paths. 

The poorer people were clad, — the men in blouses or 
in jackets, and in wide, ba^y breeches ; the women in 
bodices and short skirts. The schepens and other func- 
tionaries wore their black gowns of office. The gentry 
wore the same rich raiment as did their brethren of the 
Old World. Both ladies and gentlemen had clothes of 
every stuff and color ; the former, with their hair frizzed 
and powdered, and their persons bedecked with jewelry, 
their gowns open in front to show the rich petticoats, 
their feet thrust into high-heeled shoes, and with silk 
hoods instead of bonnets. The long coats of the gentle- 
men were finished with silver lace and silver buttons, 
as were their velvet doublets, and they wore knee- 
breeches, black silk stockings, and low shoes with silver 
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bucklea They were fond of free and joyous living; they 
caroused often, drinking deeply and eating heavily ; and 
the young men and maidens loved dancing parties, pic- 
nics, and long sleigh rides in winter. There were great 
festivals, as at Christmas and New Year's. On the latter 
day every man called on aU liis friends ; and the former 
was then, as now, the chief day of the year for the chil- 
dren, devoted to the special service of Santa Clans, 

All through Stuyvesaut's time there was constant 
danger of troable with the Indians. Men were occasion- 
ally killed on both sides ; and once a burgher was slain 
in the streets of the town by a party of red warriors, . 
There were even one or two ferocious local uprisings. 
By a mixture of tact and firnmess, however, Stuyvesant 
kept the savages under partial control, checked the 
brutal and outrage-loving portion of his own people, and 
prevented any important or far-reaching outbreak. Yet 
he found it necessaiy to organize more than one campaign 
against the red men ; and these, though barren of excit- 
ing incident,, were invariably successful, thanks to his 
indomitable enei^'y. By the exercise of similar quali- 
ties, he also kept the ever-encroaching New Euglanders 
»at bay; while in 1655 he finished the long bickerings 
• with the Swedes at the mouth of the Delaware by march- 
ing a large force thither, capturing their forts, and defi- 
nitely taking possession of the country, — thereby putting 
an end to all chance for the establishment of,a Scandi- 
navian State on American soil. . Once the New Eugland- 
ers on Long Island began to plan a revolt; but he 
promptly seized their ringleaders, — including the In- 
dian fighter. Underbill, — fined, imprisoned, or banished 
them, and secured tempnrary tranquillity. 
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From the outset, Stuyvesant's imperious nature kept 
him embroiled witli the colonists. In some respects this 
was well for the commoQ wealth, for in this way he finally 
cnrbed the feudal insolence of the patroons, after nearly 
coming to a civil war with the patroon of Eeusselaers- 
wyck ; hufc generally he managed merely to harass and 
worry the settlers until they became so iiTitated as to he 
almost mutinous. He struggled hard, not only to retain 
his own power as dictator, but to establish an aristo- 
cratic framework for the young society. With this end 
in view, he endeavoured to introduce as a permanent fea- 
ture the division of the burghers into two classes, minor 
and major, — the major burghers' rights being hered- 
itary, and giving many privileges, among others the sole 
right to hold office. He fjiiled ignominiously in this, 
for the democratic instincts of the people, and the dem^ 
cratic tendencies of tlieir surroundings, proved too strong 
for him. He himself strove to be Just toward all men ; 
but he chose his personal representatives and agents 
without paying the least lieed to tlie popular estimate in 
wljich they were lield. In consequence, some of those 
most obsequious to him turned out mere profligate, 
petty tyrants, to whom, nevertheless, he clung obsti- 
nately, in spite of all complaints, until they had thor- 
oughly disgusted the people at large. He threw his 
political opponents into jail without trial, or banished 
them after a trial in which he himself sat as the judge, 
announcing that he deemed it treason to complain of 
the chief mr^istrate, whether with or without cause; 
and this naturally tiirew into a perfect ferment the 
citizens of the popular party, who were striving for 
more freedom with an < 
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Aliandoning the policy of complete religions toleration, 
he not only persecuted the Baptists and Quakers, bub 
even' the Lutherans also. He established impost and 
excise duties by proclamation, drawing forth a most 
Jetetmined popular protest against taxation without 
representation. When the city charter was granted, he 
proceeded to appoint tlie first schout, sehepen, and bui^^o- 
inastera who took ofBce under it, instead of allowing 
them to be elected by the citizens, — though this conces- 
sion was afterward wrung from him. He was in per- 
petual conflict with the council, -^ the " Nine Men," as' 
they were termed, — who stood up stoutly for the popular 
rights, and sent memorial after memorial to Holland, 
protesting against the course that was being pursued, 
Tlie inhabitants also joined in public meetings, and in 
other popular manifestations, to denounce the author of 
their grievances; the Dutch settlers, for the nonce, 
making common cause with their turbulent New Eng- 
land neighbors of t!ie city and of Long Island. Stuy- 
vesant himself sent counter protests; and also made 
repeated demands for more men and more money, that 
he might put into good condition the crumbling and ill- 
manned fortifications, which, as he wrote home, would 
be of DO avail at all to resist any strong attack that 
might be made by the ever-threatening English. But 
the home government cared for its colonies mainly 
because they were profitable. This Stuyvesant's prov- 
ince was not; and ao, with dull apathy, the appeals for 
help were disregarded, and the director and the colo- 
nists were left to settle their quarrels as best they 
might. 

Thus, with ceaseless wrangling, with much of petty 
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tyranuy on the one hand, and much of sullen grumWing 
and discontent on the other, the years went by. Stuy- 
vesaut rarely-did aerioua injustice to any particular man, 
and by his energy, resolution, and executive capacity he 
preserved order at home, while the colony grew and pros- 
pered as it never had done before ; but the sturdy and 
resolute, though somewhat heavy, freemen over whom 
he ruled, resented bitterly all his overbearing ways and 
his deeds of small oppression, and felt only a lukewarm 
loyalty to a government that evidently deemed them 
valuable only in so far as they added to the wealth of 
the men who had stayed at home. When the hour of 
trial came, they naturally showed an almost apathetic 
indifference to the overthrow of the rule of Holland. 

Whenever the English and Dutch were at war, New 
Amstei-dam was in a flutter over the always-dreaded 
attack of some English squadron. At last, in 1664, 
. the blow really fell- There was peace at the time 
between the two nations ; hut this fact did not deter 
the England of the Stuarts from seizing so helpless 
a prize as the province of the New Netherlands. The 
English Governnieut knew well how defenceless the 
country was ; and the king and his ministers de- 
termined to take it by a sudden stroke of perfectly 
cold-blooded treachery, njaking all their preparations 
in secret, and meanwhile doing everything they could 
to deceive the friendly power at which the blow was 
aimed. Stuyvesant had continued without cessation 
to beseech the home government that he might be 
given the means to defend the province ; but his ap- 
peals Were unheeded by his profit-loving, money^etting 
3uperioi-s in Holland. He was left with insignificant 
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defences, guarded by an utterly insufficient force of 
troops. Tlie unblushing treachery and deceit by whicli 
the English took the city made the victory of small 
credit to them ; but the Dutch, by their supine, short- 
sighted sellislmess and greed, were put in an even less 
enviable liglit 

In September, 1664, three or four English frigates, 
and a force of several hundred land-troops uuder Col. , 
Richard Nicolls suddenly appeared iu the harbour. 
They were speedily joined by the levies of the already 
insui^nt New Englanders of Long Island. Nicolls 
had an overpowering force, and was known to be a 
man of decision. He forthwith demanded the imme- 
diate surrender of the city and province. Stuyvesant 
wished to fight, even against such odds ; but the citi- 
zens refused to stand by him, and New Amsterdam, 
passed into the hands of the English without a gmi 
being fired in its defence. 
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The expedition against New Amsteiilam had been or- 
ganized with the Uuke of York, afterwai'd King James 
II., as its special patron, and the city was rechria- 
tened in his honour. To this day its name perpetuates 
the memory of the dull, cruel bigot with whose short 
i-eign came to a close the ignoble line of the Stuai't 
kings. 

With Manhattan Island all the province of the New 
Netherlands passed under the English rule; and the 
arrogant red flag fluttered without a rival along the 
whole seaboard from Acadia to Florida. Yet the set- 
tlements were still merely little dots in the vast wooded 
wilderness which covered all the known portions of the 
continent. They were strung at wide intervals along 
thfi seacoast, or the courses of the mighty rivers, sepa- 
rated one from another by the endless stretches of 
gloomy, Indian- haunted woodland. Every step in the 
forest was fraught with danger. The farms still lay 
close to the scattered hamlets, and the latter in turn 
clung to the edges of the navigable waters, where travel 
was so much easier and safer than on land. New 
Amsterdam, when its existence as such ceased, held 
some fifteen hundred souls (many of them negro slaves) ; 
yet the sloops that plied from thence to Fort Orange, — 
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now Albany, — or to any other of tlie small river towns, 
were obliged to go well armed, and to keep a keen 
watch night and day for the war-canoes of hostile 
Indians. 

The conquered province had been patented to the 
Duke of York, and Nicolls acted as his agent. The 
latter was a brave, politic man of generous nature and 
good character, and he executed well the difficult task 
allotted liirn, doing his, best to conciliate the colonists 
by the justice and consideration with which he acted, 
and at the same time showing tliat timidity had no 
share in influencing his course. By the terms of the 
surrender the Dutch settlers were guarant-eed their full 
civil and religious rights, and as a matt«r of fact they 
were gainers rather than , losers by the change. Their 
interests were as carefully guarded as were those of the 
English settlers, their prejudices were not shocked, and 
if anything they were allowed gi"eater, rather than less 
privileges in the way of self-government. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the change was not so 
violent as if a city peopled exclusively by one race had 
been suddenly conquered by the merabera of another. 
Under Dutch rule all foreigners had l)een freely natu- 
ralized, and had been allowed to do their share of ad- 
ministration, — for our city has always allowed every 
privilege "to that portion of her citizens (generally the 
majority) born without her limits. The Dutch element 
was lai^est among the wealthy people, to whom fell 
the duty of exercising such self-government as there 
was ; but there were also plenty of rich men among 
the French Huguenots and English settlers. It is prob- 
able that at least a third of the population, exclusive of 
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the nmuerons negro slaves, and inclusive of the Hugue- 
nots was neither Dutch nor EngJisli ; and to this third 
the change was of little nionient. The English had 
exercised considerable influence in the government 
throughout Stuyvesant's rule, and even before, ranking 
as third in numbers and importance among the various 
elements of the composite population ; while on the 
other haud the Dutch continued, even after the sur- 
render, to have a very great and often a preponderant 
weight in the councils of the city. The change was 
merely that, in a population composed of several distinct 
elements, the one which had hitherto been of primary 
became on the whole of secondary importance ; its place 
in the lead being nsurped by another element, which 
itself had already for many years occupied a position 
of much prominence. There was of course a good ileal 
of race-prejudice and rancour ; and the stubborn Dutch 
clung to their language, though with steadily loosening 
grasp, for over a century. Biit the lines of cleavage iu 
the political contests did not follow those of speech and 
blood- The constitution of the Dutch settlement was 
essentially aristocratic ; and the party of the populace 
was naturally opposed to the party of the patroons and 
the rich merchants. The settlers who came from Eng- 
land direct, belonged to the essentially aristocratic Es- 
tablished Church. They furnished many of the great 
officials ; and many of the naerehants, and of those who 
became lai^e land-owners, sprang from among them. 
These naturally joined the aristocratic section of the 
original settlers. On the other hand the New England- 
ers, who were of Puritan blood, — and later on the 
Presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland, — were the 
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stanchest opponents of Episcopacy and aristocracy, and 
became the leaders of tbe popular party. Similarly, 
the Huguenots and the settlers of other nationality 
- separated (though much less sharply) on lines of 
property and caste; and hence the fluctuating line 
which divided the two camps or factions was only 
secondarily inSueuced by considerations of speech and 
nationality. 

Nicolls made the necessary changes with cautious 
slowness and tact. For neaily a year the city was 
suffered to retain its old form of government ; then 
the sellout, schepeus, and burgomasters were clianged 
for sheriff, aldermen, mayor, and justices. Vested riglits 
were interfered with as little as possible; the patroons 
were turned into manorial lords ; the Dutcli and 
Huguenots were allowed the free exercise of their re- 
ligion ; indeed, the feeling was so friendly that for some 
time the Anglican service was held in tbe Dutch 
Ghilrch in the afternoons. No attempt was made to 
interfere with the language or with the social and busi- 
ness customs and relations of the citieens. Nicolls 
.showed himself far more liberal tiiau Stuyvesant in 
questions of creed ; and one of the first things he did 
was to allow the Lutherans to build a church and install 
therein a pastor of their own. He established a fairly 
good system of justice, . including trial by jury, and 
practically granted the citizens a considerable measure 
of self-government. But the fact remained that the 
colony had not gained its freedom by changing its 
condition ; it had simply exchanged the rule of a com- 
pany for the rule of a duke, Nicolls himself nominated 
all the new officers of the city (choosing them from 
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among both the Dutch and the Englisli), and returning 
a polite but firm negative to the request of the citizens 
that they might theuiselves elect their representatives. 
He pursued the same course with the Puritan Long 
Islanders; and the latter resented his action even more 
bitterly than did the Dutch. 

However, his tact, generosity, and unfailing good 
temper, and the skill with which he kept order and 
secured prosperity emleared biin to the colonists, even 
though they did at times just realize that there was an 
iron baud beueath the velvet glove. He completely 
pacified the Indians, who during his term of command 
remained almost absolutely tranquil, for the first time 
in a quarter of a century. He put down all criminals, 
and sternly repressed tlie licentiousness of his own 
soldiery, forcing thein to behave well to the citizens. 
Hia Iionesty in financial matters was so great that he 
actually impoverisheil himself during his administration 
of the province. Meanwhile, the city flourished ; for 
there was free trade with England and the English 
possessions, and even for some time a restricted right 
to trade with certain of the Dutch poits. 

!Nicolls soon wearied of his position, and sought 
leave to resign ; but he was too valuable a servant for 
the duke to permit this until the war witli Holland, 
which had been largely brought on by the treacherous 
seizure of New Amsterdam, at length came to a close. 
The Peace of Breda left New York in the hands of 
the English ; for the cold northern province, where 
now are States already far more populous than Hol- 
land, or than the England of that day, was then 
considered of less value than any one of half a dozen 
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tropical colooiea. Oa both sides the combatauta warred 
for the purpose of getting possessions which should 
benefit their own pockets, not to found States of free 
men of their own race ; they sought to establish trading- 
posts from whence to bring spices and jewels and prec- 
ious metals, rather than to plant commonwealths of 
their cliildreu on the continents that were waiting to 
be conquered. The English were inclined to grumble, 
and -the Dutch to rejoice, because the former received 
New York rather than Surinam. As for If icoUs, when 
his hands were thus freed he returned Iiome, having 
shown himself a warm friend to the colonists, espe- 
cially the Dutch, who greatly mourned his going. 

His successor was au archetypical cavalier named 
Francis Lovelace. He had stood loyally by the king 
in disaster and prosperity alike, and was a gallant, 
generous, and honest gentleman ; but he possessed far 
less executive capacity than his predecessor. However, 
he trod in the footsteps of the latter so far as he could, 
and strove to advance ttie interests of the city in every 
way, and to conciliate the good-will of the inhabitants. 
He associated on intimate terms with the leading citi- 
zens, whether English, French, or Dutch, and established 
a social club which met at their different houses, — all 
three languages being spoken at the meetings. Beinfj 
fond of racing, he gave prizes to be run for by swift 
horses on the Long Island race-course. Like bis pred- 
ecessor, his chief troubles were with the hard-headed 
and stiff-necked children of the Puritans on Txing Is- 
land. When be attempted to tax. fbem to build up the 
fort on Manhattan, they stoutly refused, and sent him 
an indignant protest; while on the other hand he was 
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warmly supjiorted by his Dutch and English council- 
lors in New York. With the Indians he kept on 
good terms. 

The city prospered under Lovelace as it had pros- 
pered under Nicolls. Its proprietor, the Duke of York, 
was a mean and foolish tyrant ; but it was for his inter- 
est while he was not king to treat his colony well. 
Though an intolerant religious bigot, he yet became 
perforce an advocate of religious tolerance for New 
York, because his own creed, Eomau CatlioUcism, was 
weak, and the hope of the feeble never rests in persecu- 
tion. New York was thus-pennitted to grow in peace, 
and to take advantage of her great natural resources. 
Trade increased and ships' were built ; while in addi-' 
tion to commerce, many of the seafaring folk took to 
the cod and whale fisheries, which had just been started 
off the coasts. The whales were very plentiful, and 
indeed several were killed in the harbour itself The 
merchants began to hold weekly meetings, thus laying 
the foundation for the New York Exchange ; and wealth 
increased among all classes, bringing comfort, and even 
some attempt at luxury, in its train. 

.This quick and steady growtli in material prosperity 
was rudely checked by the fierce war which again broke 
out between England and Holland. Commerce was 
nearly paralyzed by the depredations of tlie privateers, 
and many of the merchants were brought to the vei^e 
of bankruptcy, while the public distress was widespread. 
It was known that the Dutch meditated an effort to re- 
capture the city ; and Lovelace made what preparations 
he could for defence. He busied himself greatly to es- 
tablish a regular mail to Boston and Hartford, so that 
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there might' be overland communicatioa with his eastern- 
neighbours ; and it was on one of his absences in New 
England that the city was recaptured by its former 
owners. 

In July,' 1673, a Dutch squadron under two grim old 
sea-dogs. Admirals Evertseu and Binckes, suddenly ap- 
peared in tlie lower bay. The English commander in 
the fort endeavoured to treat with them ; but they would 
liearken to no terms save immediate surrender, saying 
that " they hitd come for their own, and their own they 
would_ hav^." The Dutch militia would not fight against 
their countrymen ; and the other citizens were not 
inclined to run any risk in a contest that concerned 
them but little. Evertsen's frigates sailed up to within 
musket-sliot of the fort, and firing began on both sides. 
After receiving a couple of broadsides which killed and 
woiipded several of the garrison, the English flag waa 
struck, and the fort was surrendered to the Dutch troops, 
who had already landed, under the command of Capt. 
Anthony Golve. So ended the first nine yeara of English 
' supremacy at the mouth of the Hudson. 

The victors at once proceeded to undo the work of 
the men they had ousted. Dutch was once more made 
the formal official language (though it had never been 
completely abandoned), and the whole scbeme of the 
English government was overturned. In the city itself 
the schepens, burgomasters, and sellout again took the 
place of slieriif, mayor, and aldermen. There was very 
little violence, although oue or two houses were plun- 
dered, and a citizen here and there insulted or slightly 
maltreated by the soldiers, — much as had happened 
after the original conquest, with the important excep- 
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tion that it was now the Dutch who did the nialtreatiiig. 
and the English wlio were the sufl'erers. 

When the province wits lost it was a mere proprietary 
colony of the West India Company ; but this corpora- 
tion had died prior to 1C73, and the province was 
i-egained by the victory of a national Dutch force, and 
was held for the whole nation. Evertsen, acting for the 
home government, made Colve the director of the 
province. Colve was a rough, imperious, resolute man, 
ii good soldier, but with no veiy great regard for civil 
liberty. The whole province was speedily reduced. 
Tlie Dutch towns along the Hudson submitted gladly; 
but the Puritan villages on Long Island were sullen and 
showed symptoms of defiance, appealing to Connecticut 
for help. However, Colve and Evertsen, backed up by 
trained soldiers and a well-equipped squadron, were not 
men to be trifled with. They gave notice to the Long 
Islanders that unless they were prepared to stand the 
chances of war they must submit at once ; and submit 
they did, Conuecticut not daring to interfere. The New 
Englanders had been willing enough to bid defiance to, 
and to threaten the conquest of, the Kew Netherlands 
while the province was weakly held by an insufficient 
force ; but they were too prudent to provoke a contest 
with men of such fighting temper aud undoubted capa- 
city as E-\-ertsen and Colve, and the wai'-hai-dened troops 
and seamen who obeyed their behests. 

Colve ruled the internal affairs of the colony with 
a high hand. He made the citizens understand that 
the military power was supreme over the civil ; and 
when, the council protested against anything he did, he 
told them plainly that unless they submitted he would 
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summarily dismiss them and appoint others in their 
places. Military law was established, and heavy taxes 
were imposed ; moreover, as the taxes took some time to 
collect, those who were most heavily assessed were 
forced to make loaus in advance. Altogether the 
bui^hers probably failed to fiod that the restoration 
of Dutch rule worked any very marked change in 
their favour. 

This second period of Dutch supremacy on Manhat- 
tan Island lasted for bnt a year and a quarter. Then in 
November, 1(174, tlie city was again given up to tlie 
English in accordance with the terms of peace betweeu 
the belligerent powers, which provi<led for the mutual 
restitution of all conquered territory. With tfiis second 
transfer New Amsterdam definitely assumed the name 
of New York ; and the province became simply one of 
the English colonies in America, remaining such until, a 
century afterward, all those colonies combined to throw 
off the yoke of the mother country and become an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Thus the province of the New Netherlands had been 
first taken by the Euglish by an attack in tiihe of peace, 
when no resistance could be made, and had been left in 
their possession because it was deemed of infinitely less 
consequence than such colonies as Java and Surinam ; 
it had then been reconquered by the Dutch, in fair and 
open war, and had been again surrendered because of 
an agreement into which the home government was 
forced, owing to the phases which the European 
struggle had assumed. The citizens throughout these 
changes played but a secondary part, the fate of the 
city and province being decided, not by them, but by 
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the ship3 and troops of Hollaud and Euyland. Nor 
were the bui'gliera as a whole seriously affected in their 
civil, religious, or social liberties by the changes. The 
Dutch and English doubtless suffered in turn from 
cei'tMU heartburnings and jealousies, as they alternately 
took the lead iri managing. the local government; but 
the grievances of the under-party were really mainly 
sentimental, for on the one hand no material dis- 
ciimination was ever actually made against either 
element, and on the other hand the ruler for the time 
!)eiiig, whether Dntch direcHor or English governor, 
always made both elements feel that compared to Bim 
they stood on a common plane of political inferiority. 

Sir Edmund Andros was appointed by the English 
king as the governor who was to receive New York 
from the hands of Director Colve. This he did formally 
and in state, many courtesies being exchanged between 
tlie outgoing and incoming rulers; among the rest, 
Colve presented Andros with his own state-coach and 
the three horses that drew it. Andros at once rein- 
stated the English, form of government in both province 
and city, and once more, and this time finally, made 
the English the official language. New York was still 
considered as a praprietary colony of James ; New Jersey 
was severed from it, and became a distinct province. 
The city itself, which had numbered some fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants at the date of the original conquest 
from the Dutch, included about three thousand when 
English rule waB for the second time established. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NEW YORK DNDEB THE STDAETS. 1974-1688: 

Andeos was a man of ability and energy, anxious to 
serve Ms mastet' the duke, and also anxious. to serve 
the duke's colony, in so far as its interests did not clash 
with those of the duke himself. He was of course 
a devoted adherent of the House of Stuait, an' ardent 
royalist, and a believer in the divine right of kings, 
and in government by a limited ruling class, not. 
by the great mass of the people governed. Yet, in spite 
.of his imperious and fiery temper, he strove on the 
whole to do justice to the city of mixed nationalities 
over whose destinies he for tlie tiine being presided, and 
it throve well under his care. But though he tried to 
rule fairly, he made it distinctly understood that he, 
acting in the name of his over-Ioid the duke, was the 
real and supreme master. -The city did not govern- 
itself; for he appointed the mayor, aldermen, and other 
officers. Even some of his decrees which worked well 
for the city showed the arbitrary character of his. rule, 
and illustrated the vicious system of monopolies and 
class and sectional legislation which then obtained. 
Thus he bestowed on New York the sole right to bolt 
and export flour. This trebled her wealth during the 
sixteen years that elapsed before it was repealed, hut 
it of course caused great hardship to the inland towns. 
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Unmixed good however resitlted from his decree put- 
ting ail end to the practice of holding Indians as 
slaves. 

It might have heen expected that after the conquest 
of New York the incoming English would have been 
divided by party lines from the Dutch, and tliat tlvey 
would have been in strong alliance with their English 
neighbours to the eastward. The extreme royalist tone 
of the new goverfunent, and the anti-Puritan or 
Episcopal feeling of the most influential of the new set- 
tlei-s, were among the main causes which prevented 
either of these results from being brought about. Tlie 
Euglisl) Episcopalians and Royalists hated their sour, 
gloomy, fanatical countrymen of difieient belief much 
more bitterly than they did their well-to-do Dutch 
neighbours ; and the middle-class citizens, Dutch and 
English alike, were bound together by ties of interest 
and by the stubborn love of liberty which was common 
to both races. 

The higli-handed proceedings of Andros roused more 
or less openly avowed ill feeling among the poor but 
independent citizens of all nationalities ; and he clashed 
rather less with the Manhattauers than with the Long 
Islanders. Moreover, under his rule New York's at- 
titude as regards the Puritan commonwealths of New 
England continued as hostile as ever, Andros adopting 
toward them the exact tone of his Dutch predecessors. 
He asserted the right of his colony to all laud west pf 
the Connecticut. He actually assembled a large body 
of troops wherewith to subdue the New England towns 
on its banks, and only halted when it became evident 
that such a proceeding would without fail be despe- 
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rately resisted, aud would surely bring on an iuter- 
colonial >^'ar. 

Andros was certainly true to liia master ; yet Jamea 
became suapicious of him, and, after he had been gov- 
ernor for over six years, suddenly summoned him home, 
and sent over a special agent, or spy, to examine into 
the affairs ,of the colony. Early in January, 1681, An- 
dres left for London, where he speedily cleared hia 
name of all suspicion, and came into high favour onCe 
more. New York meanwhile was left under the charge 
of Lieutenant-Governor BrockhoUs, a Roman Catholic, 
and of courae a high Tory, — an inefficient man, utterly 
unable to cope with the situation. He was hampered 
rather than aided by the duke's special agenta, who 
bungled everything, and soon became the laughinj;- 
stock of the population. Inconsequence, the province 
speedily fell into a condition not very far removed from 
anarchy. The traders refused to pay customs duties, 
and Brockholla was too timid to try to collect them; 
and the taxes, generally, fell into arrears. Diaorderly 
meetiuga were held in various placea, and mob violence 
was threatened, — the Puritan element of course taking 
the lead. Eq^ually of course, and very properly, the 
friends of free government took advantage of the con- 
fusion to strike a. blow for greater liberty. When un- 
der a despotic rule which nevertheless secured order 
and material prosperity, there was small hope of effect- 
iug a change ; but the instant the tyrant for the time 
being became weak, there was a chance of success in 
moving against liim, there being no longer, to the minds 
of the citizens, any substantial ofT'iet to atone for his 
tyranny. Accordingly, a New York jury formally pre^ 
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sented to the court that the lack of a Provincial As- 
sembly was a grievance. Popular feeling declared 
itself so strongly to this effect that the court adopted 
the same view. Accoixiingly, it accepted as its own 
and forwarded to the duke a petition drawn up by the 
iiigh sheriff of Long Island. Tliis petition set forth 
tliat New York had long groaned under the intolerable 
bui'den of being subjected to an arbitmry and irrespon- 
sible government, whereby the colonists were forced 
against their wills to pay revenue, while their trade was 
burdened, and they themselves practically enthralled. 
The document pointed by way of contrast to the freer 
and more flourishing colonies by which New York was 
flanked on either hand, and besought tliat thereafter 
the province should be ruled by a governor, council, and 
assembly, the latter to be elected by the colonial free- 
holdei's. 

The stoppage of the collections of taxes caused the 
colony to become a drain instead of a source of revenue 
to James; and the duke seriously considered the pro- 
ject of selling such an unproductive province. Finally 
however he decided, as an alternative, to grant the 
wished-for franchise, and see if that would improve 
matters ; being, it is said, advised to take this course 
by William Penn, whose not over- creditable connection 
with the Stuarts occasionally bore good fruit. As the 
person to put his plans into execution and to act as 
first governor under the new system, the duke chose 
Thomas Dongan, a Eoraan Catholic Irish gentleman of 
good family, the nephew of the Earl of Tyrconnel. 
Dongan acted with wise liberality, both in matters 
political and in mattera religious, toward the province 
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he was sent to govern ; for he was a man of high cliai'- 
acter and good capacity. Yet it ia impossible to say 
ho\y much of his liberality waa due to honest conviction, 
and how much to the considemtions of expediency that 
at the moment influenced the Honae of Stuart. It was 
an age of religious intolerance and of government hy 
privileged classes ; and the religion to which Dongan and 
his royal master adhered was at that time, wherever it 
was dominant, the bitterest foe of civil and religious 
liberty. But in England the nation generally was 
Episcopalian'; and Duke James, a Catholic, was perforce 
obliged to advocate toleration fpr all sects as a step 
toward the ultimate supremacy of his own. So in 
New York, Dongan the Catholic found himself ruler of 
a province where there were but a few dozen citizens 
of his own faith, the mass of the people being standi 
Protestants, of several jarring creeds ; and lie was not 
drawn hy any special bonds of sympathy to the class of 
crown officials and the like, who were mostly of the very 
chnrch which in England was supreme over his own. 
His interests and sympathies thus naturally inclined 
him to, side with the popular party, and to advocate 
religious liberty. As he was also vigilant in preserving 
order and wanling off outside aggression, and devoted 
to the well-being of the colony, he proved himself per- 
haps the beat colonial governor New York ever had. 

Dorian reached New York in 1683, and from the 
first was popular with the colonists. He at once issued 
writs for the election of the members of the long-desired 
Provincial Assembly. They were elected by the free- 
holders ; and with their meeting, in the fall of the same 
year, the province took the first real step, — and a very 
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long one, — toward self-government, Dongan of course 
appointed his own council ; and he geiieially placed 
thereon represeutativea of the different nationalities and 
creeds. New York City was of course the governmental 
seat or capital, as well as the metropolis of the province. 

The Assembly, the popular branch of the govern- 
ment, consisted of eigliteen members, the majority being 
Dutch. They promptly passed a number of acts, all of 
which were approved by Dongan and Lis council By 
far the most important, was the special "charter of 
Liberties and Privileges," granted by the duke to the 
province. By this the right of aelf-taxation was re- 
served to the colonist;^ except that certain specific 
duties on importations were allowed to the dujce and 
his heirs. The main features of self-government, so 
long and earnestly desired by the people, were also 
secured ; and entire liberty of conscience and religion 
was guarauteed to all. This cliaiter was sent over to 
the duke, by whose su^estioo several small amend- 
ments were made therein; he Uien signed and sealed 
but did not deliver it. Thus it never formally went into 
effect ; yet the government of New York was canied 
ou under its provisions for several years. 

One of the acts of this firet Assembly was well in 
line with the policy of extreme liberality toward all 
foreign-born citizens which New York has always con- 
sistently followed : it conferred full rights of citizenship 
upon all white foreigners who should take the oath of 
allegiance. The especial purpose of passing the act 
was to benefit the Huguenot-s, who were being expelled 
from France by tens of thousands, thanks to the cruel 
bigotry of tlic French king, Louis XIV". 
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With the return of order and the dawn of liberty, 
the city once more began to flourish. Trade increased, 
the fisheries did well, new bnildings were put up, and 
taxes were [jaid without grumbling, Addresses of grati- 
tude were sent to the duke, and the citizens were fer- 
vent in their praise of Dongan. Even the religious 
animosities were for the moment softened. The old 
church in the fort was used every Sunday by the repre- 
sentatives of all three of the leading creeds, the services 
being-held in as many different languages, — the Dutch 
in the morning, the French at mid-day, and the English, 
by the Episcopalians, in the afternoon ; wliile Dongan and 
his few fellow-religionists worshipped in a little chapeL 
Even the austere Calvinist dominies could not refrain 
from paying their meed of respect to the new governor. ■ 

As soon as the Assembly adjourned, Dongan granted 
new "liberties and privileges" to the city itself. In 
accordance with these new articles, the aldermen were 
elected by the freeholders in the various wards, the 
mayor being- appointed by the governor. The board of 
aldermen was a real, not (as in our day) a nominal, 
legislative body, and enacted by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the city. Some of them were of very stringent 
character; notably those which provided against any 
kind of work or amusement on the Sabbath, and which 
forbade all assemblages of the numerous negro slaves, — 
for the slave-holding bui^hera were haunted by the 
constant terror of a servile insurrection. 

Affairs went on smoothly until the death of Cliarles 11. 
and the accession to the" throne of New York's ducal 
proprietor, under the title of James II. Dongan made 
journeys hither and thither through his province, paci- 
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fying the Indians, and seeing to the best interests of liis 
own 'people. He was especially zealous in keeping 
guard over the northern frontier, already threatened by 
the French masters of Canada, so long the arch foes of 
the uortheastem English colonies. Altliough Dongan 
was a Boman Catholic, he did not show any of that 
i'eeling, which made some of his co-religionists sacrifice 
country to creed, nor did he ever become a tool of 
France, like so many of the Stuart courtiers of his day. 
On the contraiy, .he was active in thwarting French 
intrigues in the north, giving full warning concerning 
them to his royal master, to whom his active and loyal 
patriotism could hardly have been altogether pleasant. 
At any rate, no sooner had the duke become king 
than he dropped the mask of liberality, and took up liia 
natural position as a political and religions tyrant 
Under the influence of Dongan, he did indeed grant to 
the city itself a charter of special rights and privileges, 
which formed the basis of those subseqiiently grauteil 
in colonial times. The instrument not ouly confirmed 
the city in the possession of tiie privileges it already 
possessed, hut allowed it a lai^e quantity of real estate, 
from some of which the municipality draws a i«venue 
to the present day, while the rest has been given over 
for the common use of the people. But on the main 
point -of self-government the king was resolved to re- 
trace his steps. He would not consummate his action 
giving a liberal charter to the province, and though in 
1684 Dongan summoned the Assembly to meet on his 
own responsibility, it was never thereafter called ; and 
New York's share in self-government came to an end as 
far as the Stuarts were concerned. 
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In 1688 Dongan himself was deprived of the control 
of the province he had ruled so faithfully and wisely. 
The king was bent upon being absolute master of the 
colonies no less than of the home country ; and in the 
spring of that year he threw New England, New York, 
and New Jersey into one province, abolishing all the 
different charters, and putting the colonists under the 
direct controj of the royal governor. Dongan was too 
liberal a man to be entrusted with the carrying out of 
such a policy. Sir Edmund Andros was sent over in 
his stead, to act as the instrument for (iepriving the 
people of such measure of freedom as they possessed. 
The bitterness of the religious feeling of the day may 
be gathered from the fact that many of the more bigoted 
Protestants of Manhattan actually welcomed the change 
of governors, being unable to pardon their friend be- 
cause he was not of their creed, and gi'eetiug their foe 
warmly because, forsooth, tliey did not quite so widely 
disagree with his theological tenets. 

However, the mass of the people in both New York 
and New England speedily became Welded into one in 
opposition to the absolutism of the Stuart king, as typi- 
fied by liis lieutenant. Hollander and Puritan were 
knit together by the bond of a common hatred to the 
common oppressor; the Puritan as usual taking the 
lead. They were outraged because of the loss of their 
political rights ; and they feared greatly lest they should 
.soon also lose their religious freedom. Moreover, the 
colonies were already jealous of one another, and deeply 
imbued with the Separatist feeling; and they counted 
'the loss of their special charters, and the obliteration of 
their boundary lines that they might be put under one 
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government, as giievances iutoierable aud not to lie 
borne. Nor did they have to bear them long. That 
very year William of Orange landed in England and 
drove the last Stuart king from his throne. The news 
reached America early in 1689, when Andros was in 
Boston, and the New Englanders rose instantly and 
threw him into prison, while his governmental fabric 
throughout the provinces perished almost in a day. 

The accession of the Dutch piince to the throne of 
England added another to the forces that were tending 
to make the various ethnic elements of New York fuse 
together. All New Yorkers could be loyal to the Dutch 
prince who wore an English crown, and who was tlieir 
special champion against a hostile creed and race. For 
the next eighty yeai's Holland was England's ally, so 
that the Hollanders in America saw nothing at work in 
European politics which should make them unfriendly 
to their English fellow-citizens ; and the one great 
enemy of both races was France. Their interests and 
enmities were the same, and were also identical with 
those of the Huguenots, who formed the third great 
element in the population. ■ It was this identity of 
interests and enmities, no less than the similarity in 
religious belief, which made it possible for the two races 
already in the laud to merge so easily into the third and 
later-coming race. The comparative rapidity of this 
fusion in New York is noteworthy. It stands in shai[) 
contrast to the slowness of the intermingling where tlie 
English or their successors have conquered and nio\'ed 
into communities of Catholic French and Spaniards. 

From 1689 onwarf, the antagonisms of race w^re' 
only secondary causes of party and factional hostility 
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ill New York. The different nationalities remained far 
less stubbornly apart than was the case in the ueigli- 
bouring colony of Pennsylvania for instance. Even 
when the bulk of one nationality was found to be op- 
posed to the bulk of another, the seeming race antago- 
nism was usually merely incidental, the real line of 
division being drawn with regai-d to other matters, such 
as divided the "aristocratic and popular pai1:ie3 else- 
where. No element of the population kept obstinately 
aloof from thereat aa did a large section of the Penn- 
sylvanian Germans, to their own lasting harm. Tlie 
different races gradually grew to speak the same lan- 
guage, and then intermarried and merged together; for 
in America the intermarriage and fusion of races fol- 
lows, but does not precede, their adoption of a common 
tongue. The Revolution and the preliminary agitation 
greatly hastened this fusion; but it was already well 
under way before the first mutterings of the Revolution 
were heard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE USURPATION OF LEISl.ER. 1689-1691. 

The overthrow of the Stuart dynasty, and the conse- 
quent sadden fall of Andros, brought about the collapse 
of the existing government in New York. There fol- 
lowed a period of turmoil and disorder, marked by a 
curious party fight and revolution, or rather attempted 
revolution, which in its various phases well illustrated 
the peculiar characteristics of New York life. 

The relaxing of the bonds of authority allowed the 
jealousies between the different classes of the popula- 
tion to come to a head. The mass of the citizens, — the 
men of small means, who in the best of times had en- 
joyed but little influence in the political life of the 
colony, — were sullenly hostile to the aristocratic and 
CJinservative class of Crown offieiais, patroous, rich mer- 
chants, and the like. The ferment in men's minds 
enormously increased the activity of the forces that were 
tending to collision. After Andros was imprisoned the 
conservative faction wished to continue in power the 
existing officers, appointed by King James, until they 
could be replaced by others bearing commissions from 
King William. The popular party, on the other hand, 
was for immediate action. Their leaders were inspired 
by the course of the New England colonies, which had 
promptly set up their former chartered governments. 
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Tlieir proposal was to tura out all of the Stuart officials, 
and to put in their places men known to be faithful to 
the new order of things, who should govern until the 
will of the Prince of Orange was known. Of couree 
all of the official class and the Englisli Episcopalians, 
as well as the Hollanders and Huguenots of property, . 
generally took the. conservative view ; the other was 
adopted by the poor people and radical liberals and 
, Protestants, very many' of the Puritans uniting with the 
Dutch and French Calvinist working-men, small tiaders, 
sailors, and farm labourers. The popular party was at 
first joined by a very lai^e number of respectable men, 
well-to-do or of small mean's, who afterward beeame 
alienated by the sweeping measures of the extremists 
and by the fickleness and violence of the mob. The 
greater uumher of the citizens whose tongue was Trench 
or Dutch were in its ranks, while the aristocratic faction 
contairied a large share of the English element ; but 
the difference was one of caste and instinct, not of 
speech or race. Indeed, the leaders of the aristocratic 
wing, after the lieutenant-governor (Nicholson), were 
the three members of the deposed governoi''e council. 
Bayard, Van Cortlandt and Pbillipse, all of Dutch birth 
or ancestry. On the other hand their opponents were 
led by a German named Jacob Leisler, who was 
Btrongly seconded, by his son-in-law, one Jacob Mil- 
borne. New York City, then as now, contained within 
its population many different races only beginning to 
fuse. together; and then as now, the lines of party were 
only subordinately affected by the lines of race, — each 
faction possessing repi'esentatives of all the different 
elements, while the leaders were found, as ia still tlie 
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case, among niea of diverse origin and nationality. 
Heligious aaimositiea, as ever since, had inu<;li effect in 
sharpening party differences. 

Leisler ii-as a merchant of property, a deacon in the 
.Dutch Reformed Church, and a captain of one of the 
six militia trainbands over wliich Bayard was colonel. 
He was a zealous Protestant and Repnhlican, a fanatical 
hater of the Roman Catholic Church, and only less op- 
posed to tlie Episcopacy of tlie English. He seems to 
liave heeu an earnest man, of much power and enei'gy, 
honest in his purpose to help the poorer people and to 
put down civil and religions tyranny. It is easy to 
imagine circumstances in which he would have done 
much good to the community wherein he lived. But 
he was of coarse, passionate nature, and too self-willed 
and vain not to have hia head turned by sudden success 
and the possession of power. Moreover, like most pop- 
ular leaders of his stamp, the very sincerity of his con- 
victions made him feel that the cause of the people was 
indeed his own, and therefore that the converse of the 
proposition was also true. Such a man when he him- 
self hecomes a ruler is of courae likely to continue to 
exercise against the people the very qualities which in 
the beginning he has exercised on their behalf; and 
this without any, or at most with but little, conscious 
change of intent. Yet with all Leisler's faults it must 
be remembered that fundamentally he was right, for he 
straggled to procure enlarge*! liberties for the people. 

The tyranny of King James bad been two sided, — he 
had striven to make the power of the sovereign abso- 
lute, and less directly, to make the Eoinish Churcli 
arbiter of men's consciences. Tlie New York com- 
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monalty detested Lis officers, both aa representing tlie 
civil power that actually had oppressed tlieni aqd as 
standing for the religious power that possibly would 
oppress them. They naturally bore especial hatred to 
such of the officials as were Catholics ; and it was this 
feeling that brought about the first break between the 
popular party and the upholders of the existing order of 
things. 

Leisler imported a cargo of wine from Europe, but 
refused to pay the duties on the ground that the col- 
lector of the port was a Catholic. The council sided 
with the collector, and high words passed between them 
and Leisler, ending with a furious quarrel and the in- 
terchange of threats. The common folk at once made 
tlie cause of the i-ecalcitrant wine merchant their own, and 
adopted him as their champion, — a position for which 
he was well fitted by his truculent daring and enei^y. 
Many wild stories were afloat as to the plots which were 
being concocted by the governmental officers, whom 
most of the citizens finnly believed to be under the 
influence of the Catholics, and in-secret league with the 
fallen monarch. It was rumoured, now that they were 
about to surrender the city to the French, now that they 
were plotting to procure an uprising of the Catholics 
and massacre of the Protestants. As the latter out-num- 
liered the former twenty to one, this fear shows the state 
of foolish panic to which the people had been wrought; 
but foolish or not, their excitement kept rising, and they 
became more and more angry and uneasy. 

The outbreak was finally precipitated by a misunder- 
standing between the governing autboiities and some of 
the trainbands; for the latter had been called in to 
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assist the handful of regular troops who were on guard . 
in the fort The quarrel arose over a question of 
discipline between the lieutenant-governor and the 
militia officers. The former, cliafed under the sus- 
picious of the citizens, — which he was perhaps con- 
scious that he merited, at least to the extent of being 
but a lukewarm supporter of the new order of things, — 
and lacked the tact to handle himself properly in such 
an emei^ency. He. ended by bursting into a passion, 
aiid dismissing the militia officers from his presence 
with the remark that he would rather see the town 
on fire than be commanded by them. 

This was the spark to the train. The indignant 
militiamen were soon spreading the i-eport that the 
governor had threatened in their presence to bum the 
town. Tlie burghers readily believed the truth of the 
statement, and under I^isler's lead det-eruiiiied to take 
the reins of the government into their own hands. At 
noon of May 31, 1(589, Leisler summoned the citizens to 
arms by beat of drum, mustering his own trainband 
before liis house. Thp suddenness of the movement, 
and Leisler's energy, paralyzed opposition. The lieu- 
tenant-governor yielded up the foit, no time being 
given him to prepare for resistance ; and the city coun- 
cil were speedily overawed by the militia, who marched 
into their presence as they sat in the City Hall. The 
popular party for the first time was in complete control 
of the city. 

There was much justification for this act of the 
common people and their leaders. Doubtless their 
fears for their own lives and property were exaggerated ; 
but there was good ground for uneasiness so long as the 
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city was under the control of the Sfciiart adhereptsi 
The exiled. House ,of Stuart became at once the active 
ally of the most bitter enemies of England, Holland, and 
their colouies. King James ideut-ified liis (^use with 
that of the Church and the nation from whose triumph 
the New Yorkers had most to fear. Many of. the 
'officers whom he had left in high places proved, willing 
to betray their countrymen for 'the sake of theii". king; 
and even attempted ti-eaohery might bring manifold 
and serious evils upon a small colonial city like New 
York. If there was^really but little danger from the 
Catholics, there was beyond question a great deal to be 
feared from the French ; and all thase who held commis- 
sions from the. House of Stuart, if they were loyal to the 
king who had appointed them, were bound to reader 
assistance to the common public enemy, France. Leis- 
ler and the burghers were on the whole right in feeling 
that they were wan-anted in overthrowing the old gov- 
ernment. In this they were supported, at least pas- 
sively, by the bulk even of the con.servative citizens ; 
they were opposed chiefly by the rich and aristocratic 
families, who were hostile to all popular movements, 
and perhaps leaned secretly to the side of the Stuarts 
and absolute government. Of course the timid and 
wealthy persons of no convictions objected to change of 
any sort Had Leisler contented himself with merely 
establishing a tenipomry government to preservg order 
and ward off outside aggression until the new officials 
should arrive from England, he would have deserved the 
good-will of aU the citizens. 

Unfortunately, he lacked the self-restraint and clear- 
sightedness necessary to the pursuit of such a course ; 
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and he speedily established as arbitrary atid unjust a 
yovernmeut as that he overthrew. For a short time he 
ruled wisely and with moderation, oppressing no one. 
Then his head became turned by bis position. He was 
always boasting of his feat in, as he asserted, saving 
the city from destruction ; and he kept comparing him- 
self to Cromwell, announcing that to it3seue the people 
from their oppressors, there was need of sword-rale in 
New York, The English Episcopalians naturally de- 
tested his sway from the begiuning, as did those wealthy 
French and Dutch families that had previously pos- 
sessed a share of the governing power. All of these 
people were closely watched ; and though at first not 
actually molested, they soon began to suffer petty 
oppression and injustice at the hands of the rougher of 
Leisier's lieutenants. As they grew more set against 
Leisler their hatred was repaid in kind. From time to 
time both their persons and their property were put in 
actual jeopardy by some freak of jealous suspicion or 
wounded vanity on the part of the popular dictator. 
The mass of the people did not care much for the ills 
that befell these firet sufferers ; but before many mouths 
were over, they themselves were forced to bear their 
share of unjust treatment, and then of course they 
became very lond in their indignation. Leisler was 
(lonbtless in i>art actuated by honest distrust of his 
opponents, and belief that he himself could do most 
g<iod to the city and especially to the comnioQ folk, 
and in part by the ambitions to which his success had 
given birth. He found it difficult to know where to 
stop in pursuing his dictatorial policy. His suspicion 
of the Episcopalians grew to include tlie Puritans. 
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His atiimosity toward the aristocratic families w,is far 
from being altogether causeless ; for they were un- 
doubtedly bitterly hostile Dot only to him but to the pop- 
ular cause he re'presented. But he soon began to con- 
found his aristocratic enemies with the people of means 
generally; and hia baser supporters, under plea of 
enthusiiisni for Protestantism and liberty, menaced 
indiscriminately every man of property, so that all the 
most thrifty and successful people of the community, 
including the Catch and Huguenot clei^y, became 
banded together against him. The decent working- 
men also grew alarmed at his excesses and irritated at 
the priiie he displayed and at the insolence of some of 
his subordinates, their own former equals. 

Soon al'ter Leisler had overthrown the lieutenant^ov- 
ei'norand taken the reins of power, a royal proclamation 
was brought , over which continued in office all Protes- 
t;int officials. The old council greeted this proclamation 
with exultation, for if obeyed it restored them to office ; 
but Leisler, fearing for his life if his foes returned to 
power, and furious at seeing his work thus undone, 
determined to dfeobey the command of the sovereigns, 
treasonable though such conduct was. At the head of 
his troops he dispersed the council, and contiimed his 
own appointees in place. The mob was at this time 
heartily in his favour, and cheered on the trainbands ; 
and finally Bayard and Van Cortlandt were chased 
from the city." 

Leisler had summoned a convention which, when it 
met, contained of course only the extreme men ; not a 
few of its members were Republicans, or avowed adher- 
ents erf the policy of Oliver CromwelL They chose a 
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committee of safety, ten in number, consisting of Hol- 
landers, Huguenots, and English Puritans. They were 
all furious Protestants and ultra liberals; and they 
speedily nominated Leialer as commander-in-chief, with 
extensive and indeed arbitrary powers. Soon afterward 
a letter was received from the sovereigns which was 
directed to the "commander-in-chief" of the province 
of New York. It was meant for Nicholson whom the 
home government supposed to be still in power, but 
by an oversight his name was not put in the document ; 
and the delighted Leisler insisted that he himself was the 
man for whom it was intended. He promptly assumed 
the title of lie uten an trover nor, chose his own council, 
and formally entered on his duties as the royal repre- 
sentative and ruler of the colony. He treated the city 
as under martial law, yet in certain mattere he .showed 
his leaning toward democracy. Thus instead of ap- 
pointing a ■ mayor he allowed the freeholders to elect 
one, — the first, and until 1834, the last elective mayor 
of New York. The opposition to hia rule outside of 
Manhattan Island was verj- strong from the outset ; 
and Albany, imder the lead of Schuyler, refused to 
recognize his authority until forced to do so by the 
pressing danger from the Canadian French and their 
savi^e allies. 

In outeide matters the usurping governor showed 
breadth of mind, — notably in calling a congress of the 
colonies, the first of its kind, which met in New York in 
the spring of 1690. The purpose of the meeting was to 
plan a joint attack on Canada ; for Count Frontenac's war- 
parties were cruelly harassing the outljang settlements 
of both New York and New England. A small army 
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of Connecticut men and New Yorkers was assembled,, 
and marched to tbe head of Lake Ghamplain, but o\rtng' 
to mismanagement accomplished nothing ; and the ex- 
pedition was finally abandoned after a bitter quarrel 
between Leisler and his New England allies. Nothing 
against France was aceoniplislied beyond a couple of 
brilliant raids made by Schuyler up to tbe walls of 
Montreal, and the capture of a number of French ships 
by Leialer's New York privateers. Yet, though this 
intercolonial congress produced such small results, it 
marks an era iu the growth of the provinces which 
afterward became the United States. It was the first 
occasion on which the colonies ever showed the least 
tendency to act together, or on which they appeared as 
aught but a jumble of mutually hostile communities. 
Up to this time their several paths of development had 
been entirely separate, and their interests independent 
and usually conflicting ; but after this date they had! a 
certain loose connection with one aipther, and it he- 
comes possible to treat their histofy in some degree 
as a whole. 

In domestic affairs, Leisler sometimes did well and 
sometimes ilL He summoned two popular assemblies. 
They were filled with his supporters, ratified all bis 
acts, and gave him power to go to any lengths he chose. 
He allowed his subordinates to maltreat the Long 
Islanders, Dutchmen and Puritans alike, who accord- 
ingly sent long petitions for redress to England. He 
opened letters, plundered houses, confiscated estates to 
satisfy taxes, and imprisoned numbers of tlie leading 
citizens whom he believed to be his enemies. He 
treated the Caivinist dominies as roughly as their flocks. 
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and all the men of property became greatly alarmed. 
The leading Dutch and Freneh citizens made common 
cause with the Englisli, and sent a vigorous remon- 
strance to the home government praying for relief, and 
denouncing Leisler as an " insolent alien " who bad 
tyrannized over the city, holding the lives and property 
of all citizens at his mercy, and setting up as rulers 
men of the meanest station and capacity, and often of 
criminal antecedents. Doubtless much of this opposi- 
tion was due merely to an aristocratic dislike of anything 
like democracy ; hut Lersler's "government of the people " 
liad beyond q^uestion begun to degenerate into govern- 
ment by the mob and by a tyrant. His overbearing 
conduct alienated the mass of the mechanics, craftsmen, 
and labourers ; and he was soon left unsupported save by 
the men he had put in office, and by the militia, in 
whose ranks he had left only his own adherents. 

The repeated petitions of the citizens attmcted the 
attention of King William ; and to stop the disorders a 
governor (Sloughter) and a lieutenant-governor {Iii- 
goldsby) were duly commissioned, and sent out to the 
colony with an adequate force of regular troops. The 
ship carrying the governor was blown out of its course; 
and when Ingoldsby, early in February, 1691, landed 
on Manhattan Island, Leisler refused to recognize his 
authority. The mass of the citizens supported Ingoldsby, 
while the militia stood by Leisler, For six weeks the 
two parties remained under arms, threatening each 
other, Ingoldsby's headijuaiters being in the City Hail 
and Leisler's in the fort. Then a skinnish took place 
in which several of Ingoldsby's regulars were killed or 
wounded, while Leisler's militia, shielded by the fort. 
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escaped unliarmed. 'Xhe very day after this, Governor ■ 
Slooghter's ship appeared in the harbour, aud he imme- 
diately landed and took command. The following morn- 
ing Leister's militia deserted him, and he and his chief 
officers were promptly seized and imprisoned. They 
were tried for high treason, and Leisler and Milborne, 
the two ringleaders, were adjudged guilty and banged; 
most of the respectable citizens, including the clei^yinen 
of every denomination, demanding their death as afford- 
ing the only warrant for the future safety of the colony. 
The Leislerian or dernoeratie party was cowed, and for 
tlie moment did nothing save feebly and ineffectually 
to protest t^inst the execution of the sentence. 

The popular party of New York had certainly failed 
to show governmental cJipaeity, moderation toward op- 
ponents, or power to cui'b the oppressive tyranny of 
its own leaders. Its downfall was as complete as the 
triumph of the aristocratic element. Tlie government 
of the colony was at ouce put on the basis oil which it 
stood until the outbiBak of the Eevolutiou. There was a 
governor appointed by the king, and a council likewise 
appointed ; while the Assembly waa elected by the free- 
holders. The suffrage was thus limited by a strict prop- 
erty qualification. Liberty of conscience was granted 
to all Protestant sects, but not to the Catholics ; and 
the Church of England was practically made the State 
Church, though the Dutch and French congregations 
were secured in the rights guaranteed them by treaty. 
It was thus essentially a class or aristocratic govern- 
ment, — none the less so because to European eyes the 
little American aristocracy seemed both poor and rnda 
In a frontier community such as New York then was. 
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it was comparatively easy for aay man to acquire prop- 
erty and position, and thus step into the ranks of the 
relatively large ruling class.^ Nevertheless, democracy, 
as such, had small share in the government. 

However, the Leislerians soon plucked up heart, and 
appeared once more in public, claiming their fallen 
chief as a martyr, and troubling their foes for a genera- 
tion ere they gradually lost their identity and became 
meiged in the general mass of the popular party. 
Though this element of the population, owing to the 
restricted suffrage, possessed less than its due weight in 
the government, yet it always had allies and mouth- 
pieces in tbe Assembly. These advocates of popular 
I'ights rarely made a fight for the granting of political 
power to the masses, but they were kept busy in battliug 
against the prerogatives of the crown and the power of 
the great patroona and rich merchants. For the next 
three quarters of a century the struggle for popular 
rights in New York took the. form, not of a demand for 
democratic government and manhood suffrage, but of a 
contest waged on behalf of the men of small property 
against'the authority of a foreign monarchy and the mle 
of a native oligarchy, 

' Many of the Jfsflinp famitiPB in colonial times were descended 
from tlie Old World gentry. Many others aprarig from successful 
iidventurers of almost unknown ancestry. The Lmngstons, for in- 
stance, one of the reslly noted New York families, were descended 
fmm a young Scotch factor, jast like liandreds of penniless, pushing 
yonng Seolchmen who have come to this country in the steer^e of 
sailing-ship or steamer during the present century. Of the men of 
hi(rh social standing in the Old World who came over to make their ' 
fortunes in the New, protmhly the majority failed, and their descend- ' 
ants slipped down into the loner ran^ of the population. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GROWTH OF THE COLONIAL SEAPORT. 1631-1720. 

Fob three quarters of a century after the collapse of 
Leisler'a rebellion the internal and externa! politics of 
New York City raa in monotonous grooves, and were 
lai^ely merged in those of the province, the interests 
of the town and country being as a rule identicaL 
TheiB was a succession of long wars with France, the 
New Yorkers, like the other English colonists, and like 
England herself, soon coming to look upon the French 
as their hereditary and natural foes. Tliis continuous 
struggle with a powerful common enemy was a potent 
cause in keeping the colonists of Manhattan, like tho.se 
of the rest of America, loyal to the mother country; 
and the growth of sentiments and interests hostile to 
the latter, though steady, was unappreciated even by 
the colonists themselves. Their internal politics were 
marked by unceasing struggles in the Assembly, — strag- 
gles, sometimes between the aristocratic and popular 
factions, sometimes between one or the other or both 
of these factions and whoever happened for the time 
to represent the Crown. Tlie overtlirow of the Stuart 
dynasty had resulted in an immense gain for liberty, 
and for free and orderly government in New York. 
The last Stuart king had never granted the liberties he 
had promissd to the colonists ; hut by liia successor 
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tliey were uiimediately given in full. Hitherto New 
York's share in self-go ver time lit hail depended purely on 
the pleasure of her successive rulers. Under and ow- 
ing to William of Orange, she made the first uoteworthy 
advance in the direction of self-government by rigiit, 
irrespective of the viewa of the royal governor who 
might be over her. 

Throughout all this period New York was a little 
seaport town, without manufactures, and dependent 
upon. ocean indnstries for her well-being. There was 
little inland commerce; everything was done by ship- 
ping. The merchants were engaged in the river trade 
with Albany and the interior, in the coast trade with 
the neighbouring colonies, in the fisheries, and in the 
aea trade with England, Africa, and the East and West 
Indies. Every few years there occurred a prolonged 
maritime war with either France or Spain, and some- 
times with both. Then the seas were scoui^ed and the 
coasts vexed by the war-ships and privateers of the hos- 
tile powers ; and the intervals of peace were troubled 
by the rav^es of pirate and picaroon. Commerce 
was not a merely peaceful calling ; and those who went 
down to the sea in sJiips led troublous lives, 

Tlie seafaring folk, or those whose business was con- 
nei'-ted with theu-s, formed the bulk of New York's 
white population. The poor man went to sea in the 
vessel the richer man built or owned or commanded ; 
and where the one risked life and limb, the other at 
least risked his fortune and future. Many of the ven- 
tures were attended with great danger even in times of 
peace. Besides the common risks of storm and wreck, 
other and peculiar perils were braved by the ships that 
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aailed fop the Guinea Coast, to take part in the profit- 
ablf! but hideously brutal and revolting trade for slaves. 
The traffic with the strange coast cities of the Eed Sea 
and tlie Indian Ocean likewise had dangers all its own. 
Pirate and sultan and savage chief had aU to be 
gviarded against, and sometimes outwitted, and some- 
times outfought. 

Moreover, the New York merchants and seamen were 
themselves ready enough to risk their lives and money 
iu enterprises where the prafits to be gained by peaceful 
trade came second, and those by legal warfare or illegal 
plundering first. In every war the people plunged into 
the business of privateering with immense zest and 
eagerness. New York Province dreaded the Canadians 
and Indians, but New York City feared only the fleets 
of France ; her burghers warred, as well as traded, 
chiefly on the ocean. Privateering was a species of 
gainbling which combined the certainty of exciting ad- 
venture with the chance of enormous profit, and it 
naturally possessed special attractions for the bolder 
and more reckless spirits. Many of the merchants who 
titled out privateers lost heavily, but many others made 
prizes so rich that the profits of ordinary voyages sank 
into insignificance by comparison. Spanish treasure- 
ships, and French vessels laden with costly stuffs from 
the West Indies or the Orient, were brought into New 
York harbour again and again, — often after fights to the 
severity of which the battered hulls of both the captor 
and the vanquished vessel bore unequivocal testimony. 
When the prize was very rich and the crew of the 
privateer large, the home-coming of the latter meant a 
riot; for in such a ease the flushed privates i-smen cele- 
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brated their victory with wild oi^ies and outrages, 
and finally had to be put dowu by actual battle in the 
streets. The land owners were often merchants as 
■well ; and more than one of them was able to flank the 
gateway of his manor-house with the carved prows and 
figure-heads of the vessels his own privateers had 
captured. 

In time of war both risk and profit were great, yet 
they were but little less in the short periods of peace, 
or rather of truce. Under the system of jealous trade- 
exclusion which then obtained, eacli trader was a pos- 
sible smuggler, and the cruisers of every naval power 
were always harassing the merchantmen sailing under 
rival flags. Even if a vessel did not smuggle, she was 
liable at any moment to be seized on the pi-etext that 
she was trying to ; and so, as she had to undergo the 
dangers in any event, she felt no reluctance in attempt- 
ing to gather the profits when occasion offered. Again, 
the line dividing the work of the privateer from the 
work of the pirate was easy to overstep, and those who 
employed the one were not reluctant at times to profit 
by the deeds of the other. The pirate merely con- 
tinued in somewhat exaggerated form against all nations, 
at all times, the practices which the privateer employed 
af^inst certain nations at certain times. There were 
plenty of both merchants and seamen in New York 
who failed to draw any nice distinction between the 
two classes of vessels ; and the full-armed, strongly 
manned trading-ship, which alone was employed in the 
more perilous water-paths of commerce, and which waa 
always ready to do privateering work in time of actual 
war, in time of peace was not unapt to hoist the black 
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flag for the nouee in distant seas, or at -least to barter 
freely with tlie acknowledged pirates. The slavers iu 
particular, whose crews and captains were sure to fee 
rough, hardened, greedy men, wonted to bloodshed and 
violence, were very likely to turn pirate as occasion of- 
fered ; while the pii'ates were equally willing to engage 
in the slave-trade, and to sell their living cargoes to the 
regular slaves, or to attack the latter, as circumstances 
dictated. The lawlessness was greatest in the oriental 
seas. The huge Arab and Indian coasters, freighted 
with rare and precious stufls, were sought after with 
furious eagerness by both pirate and privateer; while 
the former also swooped down on the Dutch and Eng- 
lish East Indiamen. At Madagascar there was a regu- 
lar fort and station to which some of the New York 
merchants sent ships for the sole purpose of trading 
with the pirate vessels who carried their ill-gotten 
goods thither. Many a dariug skipper who obeyed the 
law fairly well in Atlantic waters, felt free to do as he 
wished when he neared Madi^scar, or cruised through 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. The rich cargoes 
of oriental goods, the spices, perfumes, silks, shawls, 
rugs, pearls, and golden coin and Jewels, were of such 
value that men did not care to ask t«o closely how 
they were acquired. There were plenty of adventur- 
ous young New Yorkers, of good blood, who were them- 
selves privateersmen, Eed-Sea men, or slavers ; apd in 
the throng of seafaring men of this type, the crews and 
captains of tlie pirate ships passed unchallenged. The 
taverns and low houses along the water-front of the 
little seaport were filled with wind-roughened sailor- 
folk, outlandish in speech and dress, wild of look, black 
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of heart, and ripe for any desperate venture. Tlieir 
dare-devil commanders were not only tolerated but 
welcomed as guests at the houses of many among the 
gentry and merchants, who had themselves in one way 
or another gained great profit from lawless ocean wai-- 
fare. Their mad freaks and furious orgies and ca- 
rouses made them the terror of quiet people; but their 
lavish extravagance with their stores of strange Span- 
ish, Indian, and Arabian coin gave them also a certain 
popularity. 

The goods brought from the far eastern lands by 
these men, and by their fellow sea-rovers of slightly 
stricter morality, gave a touch of quaint hixury, and 
their own presence added an air of dash and adventure, 
to the life of the growing town ou Manhattan Island. 
There was a suggestion of the Orient and of hazardous 
fortunes, ill maiEe and lightly lost, in the costly goods 
with which the rich burghers and manorial lords decked 
their roomy houses, and clothed themselves and their 
wives. The dress of the time was picturesque; and the 
small social world of New York, as haughty and ex- 
clusive after its own fashion as any, looked leniently on 
the men whose deeds made it possible for the titled 
Crown officials, and the untitled leaders of the local 
oligarchy, alike, to go clad iu rich raiment. More than 
one sea-chief of doubtful antecedents held his head high 
among the New York people of position, on the infre- 
quent occasions when he landed to revel and live at 
ease, while his black-hulled, rakish craft was discharg- 
ing her cargo at the wharves, or refitting for another 
mysterious voyage. The grim-visaged pirate captain, 
in his laced cap, rich jacket, and short white knee- 
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trunks, witli heavy gold chains round hia neck, and 
jewel-hilted da<^ger in belt, was a striking and charac- 
teristic feature of New York life at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Soon afterward the holdness and 
the serious nature of the piratical ravages thoroughly 
roused the home government, which made resolute 
efforts to stop them. The colonial authorities joined to 
hunt the rovers from their coasts ; and tliough the men 
of the black flag continued to ply their trade in trop- 
ical seas, they never after that tiine appeared in the 
colonial seaports save by stealth. 

The favour shown to the pirates brought scandal on 
tlie name of more than one royal governor of New 
York. This was especially the case witli Gov. Benjamin ■ 
Fletcher, a stout, florid soldier of fortune, who came 
over to take control in 1692, the year after the tragic 
end of Leisler's rebellion. He possessed both energy 
and courf^e, but was utterly imfitted for a civil post of 
such difficulty as that to which he was now appointed. 
Being a fawning courtier to the king, he naturally took 
a tone of insolent command in dealing with the colony. 
Though very strict in religious observances he was a 
loose liver, fond of luxury, and of extravagant habits ; 
lie was therefr)re continually in want of money, and 
both he and some of his council were in the habit of 
receiving valuable gifts — amounting to blackmail — 
from the different pirate ships. Finally, the scandal 
grew so great that he was recalled. 

Other causes, however, contributed to bring about the 
recall. Fletcher was a stanch supporter of the col- 
onial aristocracy, and bitterly opposed to the popular 
party. He interferfed actively against the latter in the 
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elections for the General Assembly, and helped to achieve 
a triumph which waa largely due to wholesale intimida- 
tions,-— for the partisans of the governor and the richer 
classes mobbed their opponents, and ia many places 
drove them by force from the polling-booths. He 
granted the public lands right and left, doing his best 
to divide the soil of the province among a few rich 
families. He thus sought to build up a system of gi- 
gantic tenant-farmed estates, instead of allowing the 
country to become filled with small freehold farmers. 
He also connived at the acquisition by private individ- 
uals of great tracts of land fmm the Indians ; and his 
grants were made to ministers and churches as well as 
to laymen. In short, his whole theory was to depress 
the freemen of small means, and to concentrate power 
and wealth in the hands of the Church and the aris- 
tocracy ; and according to his capacities he was an 
unwholesome and vicious force in the body politic. 

For some of Fletcher's acts, however, there was at least 
mnch excuse ; and in certain of the wrangles in which he 
became engaged, bis opponents behaved np better than 
he did. Thus, he allowed the merchants to evade the 
iron laws of trade. He probably winked at these eva- 
sions, partly from dislike of trouble, partly, perhaps, 
from worae motives ; hut it may be that he felt some 
genuine impatience with tlie restrictions by which the 
merchants of England sought'to hem in the growth of 
the colonies and to keep their trade solely for the benefit 
of the ruling coui^try. As regards most articles, the 
colonists could only trade outright with England, and 
the consequent loss to the merchants was immense. Of 
course, such a system put a premium on s 
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auJ, for tlie matter of that, on trading with pirates, too, 
and on every other method by wl)ic!i the laws could be 
evaded. Yet these same laws were so in accord with 
the spirit of the time tiiat there was little open protest 
against them, though they doubtless contributed to the 
growth of the vague feeling of discontent with the home 
government which gradually crept into colonial hearts^ 
On the other hand the Assembly, or popular branch of 
the colonial legislature, was always striving to throw, as 
nearly as might be, the whole burden of colonial defeniJe 
on the British Crown and Parliament ; and its selfish- 
ness, short-sightedness, and very moderate ability, to- 
gettier with its unlimited capacity for ignoble squab- 
bling, spake but ill for the body of electors to whose 
suffrages it owed its being. The different colonies, 
moreover, eared not a jot for one another's misfortunes^ 
Well-settled, thriving Kew England was quite content 
to let thinly-settled, struggling New York get on as best 
she might when almost overwhelmed by tlie Canadians 
and Indians. The Puritan commonwealths were well 
pleased to have such a buffer between (hem and French 
aggression.- They looked on with cold and selfish in- 
difference until the danger was brought home directly 
to their own thresholds; the money-making spirit was 
as yet too strong in their breasts to leave room for more 
generous and disinterested emotions. Fletcher spent 
much of his time in a wordy warfare with the New 
Englaiiders, because of their desertion of New York, and 
in quarrelling with the Assembly of the latter province 
for its multifarious misdeeds, and espepiaily for the 
heinous sin of endeavouring to whittle down bis own 
salary. He was recalled to England early in 1698. 
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Fletcher's successor was a nobleman of strong and high 
character, the Eitrl of Bellomoot, — a man of pure life and 
strict honom-, and altogether of far_ nobler type than the 
average colonial governor. He belonged to that limited 
class in the English aiiatocracy which combined intense 
pride and exclusiveness in social matters with a genuine 
belief in popular liberty and political eq^uality, and a 
dislike of privilege and privilqjed castes. He seems to 
have clearly seen that tiie establishment in New York 
of an oligarchy such as Fletcher and the wealthy citi- 
zens in general dreamed of, meant injustice to the mass 
of the people for the time being, and therefore in the 
end an uprising, and the destruction of the iniquitous 
system by violence. His duty appeared to him plain; 
and be attacked the intrenched evils with the utmost 
resolution. It was an uphill struggle, for the most 
powerful interests of the colony were banded against 
him ; and, moreover, in dealing with men his tact was 
not equal to his courage and probity. 

Bellomont at once espoused the cause of the Leisler- 
ians, the champions of the common people ; and during 
■ his three years' rule in New York the popular party was 
uppermost. He even had the bodies of Leislei and 
Milbome disinterred and buried again with all honour. 
From the outset he was forced into an unrelenting war 
on many of the public officials, who were given over to 
tiuanuial dishonesty and bribe-taking, being in corrupt 
collusion with the merchants, pirates, and smugglers ; 
for the whole governmental service had become thor- 
oughly debauched. He enforced the laws of trade with 
rigid seventy, put down smuggling, and checked in 
every way the unscnipuloua greed of the great mer- 
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chants. He also luinted away the pirates, and hung 
those whom he caught in chains on the diEFerent head- 
lands of the coast ; and it was while engaged iu thia 
pursuit that there occurred the curious incident of his 
connection with the famous Capt-ain Kidd. The latter 
was a daring seaman who, when the earl first knew him, 
bore a good character, as seafaring characters went, and 
i-eadily fell in with the earl'a plans for pirate-hunting. 
Finally the earl, in company with several other English 
nohlemen, and with one New Yorker, Livingston, the 
founder of a line of manorial lords, agreed to fit out 
Kidd for a cruise against the pirates, whose haunts he 
well knew. All were to go shares in whatever plunder 
might he obtained from the ships of the captured iree- 
booters. Kidd's propose<l enterprise attracted much 
attention, and as he was given a fine baik he fonnd no 
difficulty ill manning lier with a crew better fitted for 
warlike than peaceful pursuits. He cruised after pimtes 
for some time, but with indifferent success ; whereupon 
he philosophically turned pirat-e himself, and hecame 
one of the scOui^es of the ocean. He still haunted the 
New York and New England coast at times, landing 'in 
- out-of-the-way havens, and burying his blood-stained 
treasure on lonely lieaches and islands; and finally the 
earl caught his backsliding friend, who was shortly 
afterward hung in chains at Execution Dock. The 
pecaliar ciicumstances attendant upon Kidd's turning 
pirate attracted widespread attention, though his ex- 
ploits were, in reality, less remarkable than those of 
scores of other freebooters. He became a favourite sul)- 
ject for ballads, and gradually grew to be accepted in 
the popular miud as the archetype of his kind ; while 
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the search for his buried treasure, having befin successfnl 
in one or two instances, became almost a recognized 
industry among the more imaginative of the dwellers ■ 
by the sea. 

Eellomont distinctly perceived the vast evils pro- 
duced by the system ol' Imge landed estates; and (m 
behalf of the small freelioldera he fearlesslj' attacked the 
manorial lords. He forfeited such of their grants as he 
considered to have been illegally secured ; no incon- 
siderable number when the estates fraudulently pur- 
chased from the Indians were added to those acquired 
by judicious presents to the Crown officials. His aim 
was ultimately to establish the rule that no one estate 
lat^r than a thousand acres should be permitted. lu 
attacking laymen he did not spare the Church ; and 
assailed alike the excessive land-grants of the Dutch 
Eeformed clei^y and the Anglican bodies. His term of 
office was too short to permit him to put his far-reach- 
ing plans into execution ; nevertheless, he did accom- 
plish something of what be was aiming at. 

Naturally Bellomont aroused the intense hostility of 
all the powerful, favoured classes he had attacked. Al- 
most every great land-owner aijd rich merchant, eveiy 
corrupt Crown official, every man who had- thriven hy 
smu^iing and by winking at piracy, assailed him with 
venomous anger. His character stood so high, however, 
that these attacks could not shake him in the esteem of 
the home powers ; while the common people loved and 
reverenced- him exceedingly, and mourned him witli 
bitter I'egret when in 1701 he died, after a short rule of 
three yeare. 

Tliere followed a period of the utmost confusion, the 
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Leislerian and aristocratic factions coining almost to 
- civil war ; for the former had been raised to power by 
Bellomont, but now lacked his restraining hand, and 
feared the speedy tnuniph of the oligarchy under some 
new governor. The culminating points were reached 
iu the trial of two of the aristoci'atic leaders for alleged 
treason, and in a disorderly election for aldermen iu 
New York. Both parties claimed the victory in tbis 
election, the voting in nrany of the preeinet-s being dis- 
, tingiiished by the most flagrant fraud ; and all the con- 
teudiug aldeiTOen proceeded to tiy to take their seats 
at- the same time, the resulting liwt being ended by a 
compromise. 

In 1702, when Queen Anne had just ascended the 
throne, her nephew. Lord Conibury, came out as gov- 
ernor. He promptly restored order by putting down 
the Leislerians; and by his influence the aristocracy 
were once more placed in power. To say truth, the 
popular party, by its violence, and the corruption of 
some of its chiefs, had done much to forfeit the good- 
will of the respectable middle classes. 

Conibury, however, did the democracy a good turn 
by forthwith drowning the memory of its shortcomings 
in the torrent of his own follies and misdeeds. He was 
very nearly an ideal example of what a roj'al governor 
should not be. He was both silly and wicked. He 
hated the popular- party, and in all ways that he could 
he cui-tailed the political rights of the people. He 
favoured the manorial lonis and rich merciianta as against 
the commonalty ; but he did all he could to wrong even' 
these favourites when it was for liis own interest to do 
so. He took bribes, very thinly disguised as yifts. He 
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was always in debt, and was given to debauchery of 
various kinds. One of his amusements was to mas- 
querade in woman's garnninii, being, of all things, 
inordinately proud that when thus dressed he looked 
like Queen Anne. He added higotry to his other fail- 
ings, and persecuted the Presbj tei'iaus, who were en- 
deavouring to get a foothold in the colony ; he imprisoned 
their ministers and confiscated their little meeting- 
bonses. In this respect, however, he was but a shade 
worse than the men he ruled over ; for the Assembly 
had passed a law condemning to death all Catholic 
priests found in the colony, — a law of which the wicked- 
ness was neither atoned for nor justified by the fact 
that the same measure of iniquity was meted out to the 
Protestants in the countries where the Catholics had 
control. He appropriated to other uses the moneys 
furnished by the Assembly to put New York haibour 
into a state of defence; the result being tliat a French 
war-ship once entered the lower bay and threw the 
■whole city into ten-or. Finally, the citizens of all 
parties became so exasperated ayainst bini as to clamor- 
ously demand his removal, which was granted in 1708 ; 
but before he left the colony he had been thrown into 
prison for debt. In dealing with him the AsseniMy 
took very high ground in regard to the right of the 
colony to regulate its own affairs, insisting on the right 
of the popular bi'anch of the government to fix the 
taxes, and to appoint most of the public officers and 
regulate their fees. Resolutions of this character show 
that during the score of years which had elapsed since 
the downfall of the Stuarts, the colony had made giant 
strides toward realizing its own rights and powers. 
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With all their faults, the Leislerians had done good 
service ia arousing the desire' for freedom, and in teach- 
iug men — if often only by painful example and expe- 
rience — to practise the self-restraint winch is as neces- 
sary as self-confidence to any community desirous of . 
doing its own governmental work. 

After a couple of years of practical interregnum, New 
- York received another governor, one Bohert Hnnter, 
whose terra lasted until 1720. He was a wise and 
upright man, who did justice to all, though, if any- 
thing, favouring the popular party. But the personality 
of the governor was rapidly becoming of leas and less 
consequence to New York as the city and province 
grew in size. The condition of the colony and the 
policy of the British King and Parliament were the 
really important factors of the problem. 

About this time there was a great influx of Germans 
from the Rhine provinces. They were poor peasants 
who had fled from before the French armies ; and while 
most went on into the country, a considerable number 
remained in New York, to add one more to the many 
elements in its population. As they were ignorant and 
poverty-stricken, the colonists of English, Dutch, and 
Huguenot blood looked down on and despised them, 
not wholly without reason. One feature of the settle- 
ment of America is that each mass of immigrants feels 
much distrust and contempt for the mass — usually of 
a different nationality — which comes a generation later. 
Presbyterians from Scotland and Ireland began to strag- 
gle in, were allowed to build a church, and got a firm 
foothold. Tiiere was an insun^ction of negro slaves, 
of whicli more anon. 
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The city was growing slowly, English, Dutch, am) 
Huguenot iiames succeeded one another in the mayor- 
alty, showing that liiere was no attempt on the part of 
one race to exclude the others from their share of politi- 
cal power. The mass of the people were not very well 
off, and grudged taxes; the annual expenditure of the 
city government was only about £300 and was covered 
by the annual income. The Assembly was already dab- 
bling in paper money, and it had been found necessary 
to pass poor-laws, and authorize the arrest of street beg- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CLOSING OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD. I730-1TB4. 

In 1710 New York City contained aome 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, in ITSO over 12,000, and at the outbreak of the 
Eevolntion about 20,000. It was a smaller town than 
either Boston or Philadelphia, with a society far less 
democratic, and divided by much sharper lines of caste, _ 
Strangers complained, then as now, that it was difficult 
to say what a typical New Yorker was, because New 
York's population was composed of various races, differ- 
ing widely in blood, religion, and conditions of life. In 
fact, this diversity has always been the dominant note 
of New York. No sooner has one set of varying ele- 
ments been fused together than another stream has 
been poured into the crucible. There probably has been 
no period iu the city's growth duiing which the New 
Yorkers whose parents were born in New York formed 
the majority of the population ; and there never has 
been a time when the bulk of the citizens were of 
Knglish blood. 

All this is in striking contrast to what has gone on in 
some other American cities, as, for instance, Boston. 
Colonial Boston was a Puritan English town, where the 
people were in all essentials wonderfully like one an- 
other. New York, however, never was really an English 
.town, and its citizens always differed radically among 
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themselves in morals, manners, and physical well heiug, 
no leas than in speeeli, blood, and creed. From time to 
time new ethnic elements have made their appearance, 
but the change has been not from one race to another, 
but from one mixture of races to another. 

Of courae there are very sharp points of coutmst 
other than those of mere size and growtli between colo- 
nial New York and t!ie New Yorlf of the United States. 
The three leading religious denominations of the pres- 
ent United States had but small aTid scanty followings 
in colonial times. In New York, just prior to the Kev- 
olution, the Methodists and Baptists had but a small 
. meeting-house apiece, and the handful of Catlmlics no 
recognized place of worship whatever; whereas at the 
present day the Methodists and Baptists form the two 
leading and characteristic denominations in the country 
districts of America, while Catholicism has forged to the 
fmnt in the cities. 

In eighteenth -century New York both the Quakers 
and Jews had places of worship. The Germans had one 
Lutheran and one Calvinistie Church ; but the German 
pre-revolutionary immigrants did not produce many men 
of note, and their congregations rethained small and un- 
progressive, their young men of spirit drifting off to 
other churches as they learned English, The Presby- 
terian congregations, on the other hand, throve apace, 
in spite of the petty and irritating persecution of the 
Episcopalians. They received many recruits from the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish immigrants ; and to a man they 
were all zealous upholders of popular rights, and trucu- 
lently defiant toward Great Britain, The Irish of that 
day were already a prominent element of New York 
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life ; but tliey were Presbyterians, not Catholics, They 
celebrated Saint Patrick's day with enthusiasm, and their 
toasts to Ireland and America, together with their 
scarcely veiled hostility to England, would not be out 
of place on similar occasions at present ; but some of 
•their other toasts, such as those to the memory of King 
William and to the Protestant succession, would scarcely 
appeal to a Milesian patriot nowadays. 

The Huguenots were assimilated more easily than any 
other element of the population, and produced on the 
whole the highest grade of citizens, ^j the middle of 
the ceutuiy the Hollanders likewise had begun to speak 
English. It was the official language of the colony, and 
the young men of push, who wished to make their mark 
in tbe world, had to leam it in order to succeed. The 
conservative men, the sticklers for old ways and customs, 
clung obstinately to Dutch ; and the consequence was 
that the enei^etic young peo|>le began to leave the 
Butch churches, and to join the Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian congregations in constantly increasing num- 
bers, — doing exactly what we see- being done by the 
Scandinavian and German Lutherans in portions of the 
Northwest at the present day. The drain was so se- 
rious that in 1764, as the only means of putting a stop 
.thereto, it was decided to hold the church services in 
both English and Dutch ; and forty years afterward 
Dutch Was entirely abandoned. These measures arrested 
the decay of the Dutch Reformed Church, and prevented 
its sharing the fate of total extinction which befell the 
Swedish Lutheran bodies on the Delaware; hut they 
were not taken in time to prevent the church from fall- 
ing much behind the place which it should have occu- 
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pied, taking into account the numl>ers, intelligence, and 
morality of itiS members, — for throughout the colonial 
period the Dutch remained the largest of the many 
elements in New York's population. 

As the wealthy Dutch and Huguenot families assimi- 
lated themselves to the English, they intermarried with 
them, and in many cases joined the Episcopal Church ; 
though a considerable number, especially among those 
whose affiliations were with the popular party, remained 
attached to one or the other of the Calvinist bodies. The 
Episcopal Church — -or, as it was then the Church of 
England — was the fashionable organization, the one to 
which the Crown officials belonged, and the centre round 
which the court party rallied. Among its members 
were to be found most of the influential people, — the 
manorial lords and large merchants, who controlled the 
affairs of the colony, and were the social and political 
leaders. It claimed to be in a sense the State Church, 
and had many immunities and privileges; and as far 
as it could, though only in petty fashion, it oppressed 
the dissenting bodies, — - notably the Pi'esbyteriana, who 
were not, like the Huguenots and Hollanders, protected 
by treaty. When King's College, now Columbia, was 
founded by the colony, it was put under the control 
of the Church of England, and was made in a small way 
a seat of Tory feeling. The various Protestant bodies 
were all filled with sour jealousy of one another, and 
were only united in cordial hatred of the Romanists, to 
whom they forbade entrance into the colony ; and though 
they tolerated the presence of the Jews, they would not 
for some time let them vote. 

Social lines were very strongly marked, — the in- 
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tensely aristoeratie make-up of the town being in 
, striking contrast to the democratic equality typical of a 
young American city of the same size nowadays. The 
inanorial lords stood first in rank and influence, and in 
- the respect universally accorded them. Tliey lived at 
ease in the roomy mansions on their great tenant- 
fanned estates ; aiid tbey also usually owned fine houses 
in either New York or Albany, and sometimes in both. 
Their houses were really extremely comfortable, and 
were bailt with a certain stately simplicity of style 
which contrasted very favourably with the mean or 
pretentious architecture of most New York buildings 
dating back to the early or middle portions of the pres- 
ent century. They wei-e filled with many rooms, 
wherein a host of kinsmen, friends, and retainers might 
dwell ; and they had great halls, broad verandas, heavy 
mahogany-railed staircases, and huge open fireplaces, . 
which in winter were crammed with roaring logs. The 
furniture was handsome, but stiff and heavy ; the books 
were few ; and there were masses of silver plate on the 
sideboards of the lai'ge dining-rooms. The gentry 
carried swords, and dressed iu the artificial, picturesque 
fashion of the Euglish upper classes; whereas the com- 
monalty went about their work in smocks or leather 
aprons. Near Trinity Church was the " mall," or prom- 
enade for the fashionable set of the little colonial 
town. By an unwritten law none but the memberg of 
the ruling class used it ; and on fine afternoons it was - 
filled . with a gayly dressed throng of young men and 
pretty girls, the kttei- attended by their negro waiting- 
maids. Prominent in the crowd, were the scarlet coats 
of the officers from the English regiments, constantly ■ 
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quartered in New York because of the recurring Freuuh 
wars. The owners of these cuats moved with an air of 
easy metropolitan superiority, a certain insolently pat- 
ronizing condescension, which always awakened both 
the admiration and the jealous anger of the provincial 
arietocrats,^ The leading colonial families stood on 
the same social plane with the English country gentle- 
men of wealth, and were often connected by marriage 
with the English nobility ; but they could never foi^i^t 

— and were never permitted by their English friends 
to foi^et — that after ail they were nothing but pro- 
vincials, and that provincials could not stand quite on 
an equality with the old-world people. 

The New York gentry, both of town and country, 
were fond of horse-racing, and kept many well-bred 
horses. They drove out in chariots or huge clumsy 
coaches with their coats of arms blazoned on the panels, 

— the ship of the Livingstons, the lance of tlie De 
Lanceys, the burning castle of the Morrises, and the 
other armorial beaiiiigs of the families of note being 

' European travellers naturally enougli often failed to understand 
the arlelotrnlic constitution of the Nev York eodnl and govemmentnl 
systems. Tlie loual aristocrats seemed to tlicm uncontli and provin. 
cial ; they were slruck bythe fact that tliey were often enfraged in 
trade or other utcupations which gentlemen were futbidden to enter 
by tlie European gooial code : and they saw that it was, of course, 
mucli easier tiian in tlie Old World for a man of energy to Ti»e from 
the -lowest to the higlieat round nf the social ladder, no matter what his 
oritiin was. The aristocracy existed nevenlielees. So to a Ijoodon 
noble. Squire Western seemed only a boor, and he i.*ordinlly hated nil 
lord* in relurn \ yet Squire Western and bis fellows formed at borne 
a true otigarcby. And the constitution of the rn<le country society in 
which lie lived whs as emphatically aristocratic as was that of the 
capital of England. 
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known to all meii throughout the province. On a 
journey the gentry either went by water in their own 
aloopa or else in these coaches, with liveried poatilions 
and outriders ; and when one of the manorial lords 
came to town, his approach always caused much ex- 
citement, tlie negroes, children, and white work-people 
gathering to gaze at the lumbering, handsomely painted 
coach, di'awn by four huge Flemish horaea, the owner 
sitting inside with powdered wig and cocked hat, scarlet 
or sombre velvet coat, and silver-hilted sword. In the 
town itself sedan chairs were in common use. There was 
a little theatre where performances were given, now by a 
company of professional actors, and again by the ofBcei-s 
of tlie garrison regiments; and to these performances as 
well as to the balls and other merry-makings the ladies 
sometimes went in chariots or sedan chairs, and some- 
times on their own daintily-sliod feet. The people of 
note usually sent their negro servants, each dressed" 
in the livery of his master, in advance to secure good 
seats. There was much dancing and frolicking, be- 
sides formal dinners and jiienics ; sailing parties, and 
in winter skating parties and long sleigh rides were 
, favourite amusements ; all classes took part eagerly in 
the shooting matches. Tlie dinners were rather heavy 
entertainments, with much solemn toast- drin king ; and 
tliey often ended with boisterous conviviality, — for most 
of the men drank hard, and prided themselves on their 
wine cellars. Christmas and New Year's day were great 
festi\'ais, the latter being observed in Dutch fashion, 
— the gentlemen calling at all the Louses of their 
acquaintance, where they feasted and drank wine. 
Another Dutch festival of universal observance was 
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Piukster, lielJ in the spring-tide. It grew to be es- 
pecially the negroes' day, all of the blacks of the city 
mid neighbouring cnniitry gathering to celebrate it. 
There was a great fair, with merry -making and games 
of all kinds on the Common, where the City Hall park 
now is ; while the whites also assembled to look on, 
and sometimes to take part in the fun. Most of the 
house servants were negro slaves. 

The people of means sometimes had their children 
educated at home, and sometimes sent them to the little 
colleges which have since become Columbia and Prince- 
ton, — colleges which were then inferior to a good Eng- 
lish grammar school. Occasionally the very wealthy 
and ambitious sent their boys to Oxford or Cambridge, 
wliere the improved oppoitunities for learning were far 
more than counter-balanced by the fact tliat the boy 
was likely to come back much less fitted than his home- 
staying brother to play a man's part in the actual work 
of American life. The true colonial habit of thought, 
the deference for whatever came from the home country, 
whether rank or title, fashion or learning, was nearly 
universal, although the bolder and more independent 
spirits were already beginning to assume an attitude of 
protest against it. In truth ifc was ver}' easy to get 
opinions ready made from the Old World, while it was 
hard work to fashion them out originally fi'om the raw 
material ready at hand in the New. New Yoikere bad 
as yet been given little opportunity for deep thought 
or weighty action. I'rovincial politics offered but a 
cramped and narrow field for vigorous intellects ; and 
to the native New Yorker, war held no higher possi- 
bilities than the leaderehip in a dashing foray against 
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tlie Cauadiaiia and Indians, or the captaincy in a auc- 
cesaful ciuise among French and Spanish mercliant- 
men. There was no home literature worthy of the 
name, and little chance for its immediate development ; 
and art was not much better off 

The New Yorii merchants and smaller landed pro- 
piietors stood next to the great manorial families ; they 
mixed with them socially, and often married among 
them, following their lead iti mattere political. The 
merchants lived in comfortable brick or stone houses, 
and owned large warehouses and stores of every de- 
scription. Many of them had great gai'dens round 
their homes ; for New York was still but a little country 
town. Nevertheless, as the years went by, its growth, 
sluggish at first, became more and more rapid. Coffee- 
houses were started; them were good inns for the 
wealthy, aud taverns for the poorer; and there were 
schools, a poor-house, and a jail. 

Next to the merchants came the middle class, — the 
small freeholders with whom the suffrage stopped short. . 
They were the rank and file of the voters, and in politi- 
cal contests generally followed the banner of one or the 
other of the great families, from whom they were sepa- 
rttted hy a deep social gulf Then came the class of 
free workmen ; and below these, — though as years went 
by, melting into them, — the very distinct class of un- 
free whites, tlie imported bond-servants, redemptioners, 
appreutiaes, and convicts, who had been sent to the 
colonies. These were by no means all criminals and 
paupers, though very many such were included among 
them. Some were honest, poor men, whq could not 
get a living at home, and had no myney iyherewith to 
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go abroad ; and these were regularly sold for a term of 
years to make good their passage money. They were 
of many natioaalities, — English, Irish, and Germans 
predominating, though there were some Scoteii, Welsh, 
and Swiss. On the arrival of a ship containing them, 
they were usually duly advertised, the occupation — as 
tradesman, farmer, or labourer — for which they were 
best fitted being specified, and were then immediately 
sold at auction into what was simply slavery for a lim- 
ited period ; and as they were sometimes, harehly ti-eated 
they were very prone to run away. Judging by the 
advertisements in the colonial newspapers the runaway 
white bond-servants were almost as numerous as tlie 
runaway slaves. After their term of service was over, 
some of them became honest, hard-woiking citizens, 
while the others swelled the ranks of the idle, vicious 
semi-eriminal class, clustering in the outskirts and 
alleys of the town. As a whole, this species of im- 
migrant was very harmful, and added a most unde- ^ 
sirable element to the population. It may well he 
doubted if relatively to our total immbers, we have. had 
any class of immigiants dviring the present century 
which as a class was so bad ; and indeed it is safe to say 
that in proportion, eighteenth- century New York had 
<iuite as much vice and vicious poverty within its 
limits as the present huge city ; and most of the vice 
and poverty among the whites was due to this importa- 
tion of bond-servants and convicts. 

The negro slaves formed a very large portion of the 
town's population, — at times nearly half, — for over a 
century after it was founded; then they gradually be- 
gan to dwiiidle in numbers compared to the whites. 
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for although tliey were retained as household servants, 
it was found that they were not fitted for raauual and 
agricultural labour, as in the southern colonies. During 
the first half of the eighteenth centuiy they were still 
very numerous, and were for the most part, of African 
- birth, being fresh from the holds of tlie Guinea slavers ; 
they were brutal, ignorant savages, and the whites 'were 
in constant dread of a servile insurrection. In 1712 
this fear was justified, at least partially, for in that year 
the slaves formed a wild, foolish plot to destroy all the 
whites ; and some forty of thefn attempted to put it into 
execution. Armed, with every kind of weajjon, they 
met at midnight in an orchard on the outskirts of the 
town, set fire to a shed, and assaulted those who 
came running up to q^uell the flames. In this way they 
killed nine men and wounded some others, before the 
alarm was given and the soldiers from the fort ap- 
proaching, put them to fight. They fled to the forests 
in the northern part of the island ; but the militia, 
roused to furious anger, put sentries at the fords, and 
then hunted down the renegade negroes like wild 
beasts. Six, in their despair, slew themselves ; and 
twentj'-one of those who were captured were shot, hung, 
or burned at the stake. 

Tfiis attempted revolt greatly increased the uneasi- 
ness of the white inhabitants, and was largely respon- 
sible for the ferocious panic of fear, rage, and suspicion 
into which they were thrown by the discovery of an- 
other plot among the negroes in 1741. During this 
panic the citizens went almost mad with cruel terror, 
and did deeds which make a dark staio on the pages 
of New York's history,— deeds which almost parallel 
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tho3e done in tlie evil days of the Salera witchcraft 
persecutions, save that in the New York case there 
really was some ground for the anger and resentment 
of the persecutors. Exactly how much ground there 
was, however, it is impossible to say. There is no 
doubt that many of the slaves, especially among those 
of African birth, were always vaguely hopinj^ for. and 
perhaps planning for, the destruction of their masters, 
and that some of the bolder and more brutal spirits did 
actually indulge in furtive incendiarism, outrage, and 
attempted murder; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the great mass of the blacks were ever engaged 
in the plot, or that there was ever any real danger of 
a general outbreak. Slave-owners, however, live always 
under the hair-hung sword; they know that they can 
take no risks, and that their very existence depends on 
the merciless suppression of every symptom of hostile 
discontent. 

During March 1741, there broke out in New York 
so many fires in quick succession, that it seemed cer- 
tain they were of incendiary origin ; and the conduct 
of a few of the slaves greatly excited the suspicions of 
the citizens. At the same time the indented servant- 
girl of a low tavern-keeper had been an'ested, tc^etlier 
with her master and mistress and two negroes, for com- 
plicity in a robbery. Proclamations offering rewards 
to whomever woiild give information concerning the 
supposed plot were read to her, and she suddeidy 
pi-ofessed herself aware of its existence. She as- 
serted that her master and mistress and a number of 
the poor, semi-criminal whites, together with a multi- 
tude of blacks, were all engaged therein ; and many of 
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tlie igLorant slaves when arrested strove in their iei-ror to 
save their own necks by corroborating and embellisbiiiy 
all the wUd statements she made. The whole of New 
York went into a mad jianic, and scores of people were 
imprisoned and put to death on the strength of these 
flimsy accusations. Fourteen negroes were burned at 
the stake, twenty hanged, and seventy-one transported ; 
while of the twenty whites who were itnpiisoned, four 
were executed. Among the latter was a Catholic. priest 
named Ury, who was condemned both for CMnpIicity in 
the negro plot to burn the town, and for having com- 
mitted the heinons crime of administering the rites of 
his religion; and on the double count, although as far 
as appears without a shred of damaging evidence being 
produced against him, the unfortunate man was act- 
ually hung, protesting bis innocence to the last.^ This 
added the touch of cruel religious bigotry which alone 
was wanting to complete the gloom of the picture. 
At last, glutted with victims, the panic subsided, leaving 
behind it the darkest page in our annals. 

Besides this tragedy, the political struggles of colonial 
Kew York in the eight«enth century seem of small im- 
portance ; yet there was one incident worthy of note, 
because it involved the freedom of the press. The first 
newspaper published in the city was a small weekly, 
started in 1725, under the name of the "New York 
Gazette." It was the oi^n of tho governor and aristo- 
cratic or court party. Nine years later a rival appeai'ed 
in the shape of the "Weekly Journal," edited by a 
German immigrant named Zenger, and from the start 
in-juiing Episcopalian priest 
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avowedly the on^n of the popular party. The royal 
governor at the time was a very foolish person named 
Cosby, appointed on the theory which then obtained, 
to the effect tliat a colonial governorship was to be 
used aa a place for pensioning off any court favourite 
otherwise unprovided for, without reference to the result 
of his appointment upon the colony. He possessed a 
genius for petty oppression, which marked him for the 
especial hatred of the people. Zenger published a con- 
stant succession of lampoons, ballads, and attacks on 
all the Crown officials, the governing class, and finally 
even on Cosby himself. He was arrested and thrown 
into jail on the charge of libel ; and the tiial, which 
occupied most of the summer of 1735, attracted great 
attention. The chief-justice at the time was one of 
the Morrises, who belonged to the popular paity ; and as 
he was suspected of leaning to Zenger's side, he was 
turned out of office and replaced by one of the De 
Lanceys, the stoutest upholdeis of the Crown. De Lancey 
went to the length of disbarring Zenger's lawyers, so 
that he had to be defended by one imported from Phila- 
delphia, But the people at large made Zenger's cause 
their own, and stood by him resolutely ; while every 
ounce of possible pressure and influence from the Crown 
officials was brought to bear against him. The defence 
was that the statements asserted to be libellous were 
true. The attorney-general for the Crown took the 
ground that if true the libel was only so much the 
greater. The judges instructed the jury that this was 
the law ; but the jury refused to be bound, and acquitted 
Zenger. The acquittal, which definitely secured the 
complete liberty of the press, was hailed with clamorous 
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joy by the maaa of the population ; and it gave an im- 
mense impetus to the growth of the spirit of independ- 
ence. From this time od, tho two parties were much 
more sharply defined than V)efore. The court party, the 
faction of the Crown officials and of the bulk of the 
local aristocracy, included most of the Episcopalians and 
many of the Hollanders and Huguenots, while the rest 
of the population, including the Presbyterians,- formed 
the popular party. The former often styled themselves 
Tories, and the latter Whigs, in imitation of the two 
English parties. Each faction was under the leadership 
of a number of the great landed families; for even in 
the ranks of the popular party the voters still jtaid 
reverence to the rich and powerful manorial birds. , 
These great families were all connected by marriage, 
and were all split up by bitter feuds and political jeal- 
ousies. The De Lanceys held the headship of the 
court, and the Livingstons of the popular party ; and 
the contest took on so strongly personal a colour that 
these two families almost gave their names to the 
factions with which they were respectively identified 
as leaders. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNREST BEFOKE THE REVOLUTION. 1764-1771. 

No sooner was the long siicces.sioii of French wars closed 
by the conquest of Canada, than American history 
entered on a new stage. Hitherto the contests had 
been waged between European powers for the posses- 
sion of the various colonies, both the interests and the 
etTorts of these colonies being of secondary importance. 
From this time on, however, the American settlements 
became themselves the chief factors in solving the 
problems of their own future, and the questions of 
policy hinged on the issues between them and the 
mother countiy. 

ITie colonial system, which at this time was common 
to all seafaring European nations, was essentially vicious, 
and could not possibly last when the tiolonies grew in 
strength. England did not treat her colonies excep- 
tionally ill ; on the contrary, she behaved much better 
toward them than the other European nations of that 
day did to theirs. If she had not done .=o, the re- 
volt against her power would have come far sooner: 
for no other nation had planted beyond the seas such a 
race of freemen as was growing up on the Worth Atlan- 
tic coast of America. They ciime from a people long 
accustomed to a considerable measure of liberty, and all 
their surroundings in their new home tended to foster 
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an independent and self-reliant spirit, Tiiey would not 
liave tolerated a despotism like that of France or Spain 

■ for a day ; and it was inevitable that tliey shonld event- 
ually try to throw off even England's milder yoke, 
unless she adopted a course of colonial policy which waa 

'at that time understood by none but the most far-seeing 
or lofty -minded. Nor, indeed, is it certain that the 
colonists themselves, split up as they were by their 
province lines iiito jarring fragments, would have been 
capable of appreciating and profiting by such a course of 
colonial policy, even had the mother countpy adopted ic. 
The European theory of a colony was that it was 
planted by the home government for the benefit of the 
liome government and home people, not for the benefit 
of the colonists themselves. Hardly any one grasped 
the grandeur of the movement by which the English- 
speaking race was to spread over the world's waste 
spaces, until a fourth of the habitable globe was in its 
hands, and until it became the mightiest race on which 
the 5un liaa ever shone. Those in power did not think 
of the spread of a mighty people, and of its growth by 
leaps and bounds, but of the planting of new trading- 
posts; they did not realize the elementary fact that if the 
men Who stretch abroad the race limits by settlement 
and conquest are to be kept one with those who stay at 
home, they, must be granted an equal share with the 
latter in administering the common government The 
colony was held to be the property of the mother 
country, — property to be protected and well treated as a 
whole, but property nevertheless. Naturally the colo- 
nist himself was likewise held to occupy a si^nilar posi- 
tion compared to the citizen of the home country. The 
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Englishman felt Limself to be the ruler and superior of 
the American ; and even tliough he tried to rule wisely, 
and meant to act well toward the colonists, the fact 
remained that he considered them his inferiors, and that 
his scheme of government distinctly recognized them as 
such. The mere existence of such a feeling, and ita 
embodiment in the governmental system, warranted a 
high-spirited people in revolting gainst it. 

Of course tiie cohmists on their part did much that 
was blamahle also. They would rarely make any sus- 
tained eHbrt to help themselves if they could persuade 
England to make it for them. They knew she warred 
for their interest because it was her interest to do so ; 
and they were glad to throw on her shoulders as much 
as possible of tlie burden of their defence. The colonial 
armies perfoimed some notable feats of warfare ; and for 
a short campaign the colonies were always willing to 
furnish tiiouaands of stout and vigorous though ill-dis- 
ciplined soldiers. But they Iiated to pay their bills; 
they would never make provision for any sustained 
effort, nor carry through any far-reaching policy ; tiiey 
were impatient of restraint; and they wrangled perpet- 
ually among thetnselves. As a result, their parsimony, 
greed, jind selfishness, and their jealousv of one another, 
caused tlieni at times — in spite of some heroic actions — 
to cut but sorry figures in the struggles with France. 
They swindled and overcharged the very troops sent oiit 
to protect them; and their legislatures could with diffi- 
cidty be persuaded to vote sufficient money to prosecute 
tlm wars with proper vigour. New York was vitally 
interested in seeing Canada cowed and the French in- 
trigues among the Indians definitely stopped; yet the 
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New York Assembly insisted that the whole expense of 
the conquest of Canada ought to come on the mother 
country. New England looked on unmoved when the 
French merely Tiiided on New York ; and New York Bold 
arms to the savages who attacke{l New England. All 
the provinces were dependent on the British fleets for 
the defence of their open seaboard and widely scattered 
triwle; but doubtless feeling that both trade and sea- 
boaixi were menaced by foes that were primarily foes to 
Britain, not to Auieiiea, they evinced no-inclination to do 
their share in paying for the navy to which they trusted. 
Ou the other hand, it must be said that the citizens 
were inijch readier with their lives than their purses ; 
and though they did not share the expense of England's 
fleets, they furnished in the last colonial war nearly 
twenty thousand of the seamen who mHuiied them. 

However, admitting all that can be urged against theui 
does not alter the fact — by none more freely conceded 
than by English historians nowadays^that on the main 
question the mutinous provinces were in the right. 
They were in many ways well ti'eated, but they were 
never treated as equals, and they were sometimes treated 
badly. They needed and wished, not mingled favours 
and injuries, but justice. There were many public men 
in England who strove to do right by the colonies ; but 
there were very many others who looked on their depend- 
encies purely from the standpoint of British interest. 
When in the warfare of factions and parties the latter 
wielded the power of government, they were certain to 
produce anch intense imtition in the minds of Ameri- 
cans that even the non-fulfilment of their plans or the 
■ return of the friends of America. to power, could not 
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allay the ill feeliug. There \yere aumeToiis English 
statesuieii ol' high rank «nd great itillQeiioe who avow- 
etUy wished to clieck and hamper the growth of the 
colonies; who desired to atop the westward march of 
the settlers, and to keep the continent beyond the Alle- 
ghanies as a hunting-ground whereon savages might 
gather furs for British traders ; who forbade the build- 
ing up of American manufactures, and Strove to keep 
the seaboard towns as trading-posts for the sole benefit 
of British merchants. The existence of such statesmen, 
and the ever-recurring probability of their taking tlie 
control of affairs, rendered it impossible for Americans 
to retain their loyalty to the home government. It is 
liard at the present time to realize how totally the 
theories of colonization and of colonial possessions have 
changed ; and it was onr own Revolution, and the strug- 
gles which followed in its train that changed them. It 
is owing to the sncpess of the United States that Aus- 
tralia and Canada of to-day are practically independ- 
ent countries as regai-ds their internal concerns and 
tlieir external relations with other nations in time of 
peace. The fiercest reactionary in Britain would not 
now dream of asking Austi'alians and Canadians to 
submit to regulations to which even the most trucu- 
lent American patriot never thought of objecting before 
the Revolution. 

For the colonists were so used to the yoke that 
though they grew restless under it, they only dumbly 
knew it galled them, and could not tell exactly where. 
Tliey submitted quietly to some forms of oppression 
which really amounted tg heavy indirect taxation in 
the interest of British merchants and manufacturers, 
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and then revolted at a very small direct impost, on the 
ground that there should he no taxatiun without repre- 
sentation ; and all the while they were objecting almost 
as^trenuously to paying their share of certain perfectly 
proper expenditures undertaken in their interest by the 
home country. The truth was that they were revolting 
against the whole system^ which they dimly felt to he 
wrong before they were able to formulate their reasons 
for so feeling ; the particular acts of oppression of 
which they complained were tlie occasions rather than 
the causes of the outbreak. Tiie reasons for discontent 
had existed for many years, and their growth kept 
steady pace with the growth of the colonies. The 
French and Spaiiish wars had kept them in the back- 
ground, all other matters being swallowed up by the 
stress of the struggle with the common enemy; but 
as soon as Canada was conquered, and the outside pres- 
sure taken oft; the questions between the mother country 
and the colonies became of the first importance, aud 
speedily showed signs of producing an open rupture. 

In truth, the rupture was as beneiicial as it was ne- 
cessary, — always assuming that the alternative was the 
continuance of the old colonial system. Had England's 
King and Parliament been guided by the most far-aeeing 
statesman, and had causes of irritation been avoided, 
and a constantly increasing measure of liberty and 
participation in the government allowed the colonists, 
it may have been that the empire would have been 
kept together. The revolt of America was not one of 
those historic events which are inevitable and fore- 
ordained, and in no way to be averted ■ wise stateman- 
ship, aud a temjier in the British people willing to 
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correspond, migLt have prevented it. But as the con- 
ditions actually were, it was a. benefit The acceptance, 
by both sides, of the theory of the supremacy of tlie 
mother country was (juite enough to dwarf the intel- 
lectual and moral growth of the colonies. The " C0I7 
onial" habit of thought is a very unfortunate one. The 
deferential mental attitude toward all things connected 
with the old country, whether good or bad, merely 
.because they are connected with the old country, is 
incompatible with free aud healtliy developments No 
colonist will ever do good original work so long as lie 
thinks of the old country as " homa" The mere fact 
that he so thinks, prevents bis reaching the first rank 
as an American or Canadian or Australian, as the case 
may be, and yet entirely fails to make him even a 
second-rate Englishman. If the men who stay at home 
and the men who settle new lands can continue mem- 
bers of the same nation, ou a footing of perfect equality, 
this is the best possible outcome of the situation ; and 
the highest task of statesmen is to work out some such 
solution. But if one party miist remain inferior to the 
other, it is in the end better that they should separate, 
great though the evils of separation be. It is of in- 
calculable advantage tx) Oregon and Texas, no less than 
to Xew York and Virginia, to be members of the 
mighty Federal Union j but this is because the citizens 
of all four states stand on precisely the same footing. 
If Texas and Oregon were not given the full rights of 
the original thirteen commonwealths, freely and without 
the least reserve, it would be better for them to stand 
alone. But in reality we have become so accustomed 
to the new system that u-e do not conceive of the pos- 
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aibility of any fiiliirt to gimt such rights The feeha^ 
of eq^uahty anion^ tlie difterp t t. mmonwealths is 
genuine and univeiaal The ditfeience m their iges 
never occuis to aiy one as fuinishmg a j,round for a 
feelingof bupeiionty or the le^ene it does not eutei at 
all into the jealousies between the different States tr 
sections The tint that tl e nevif con uunities are t ff 
shoots of the ol 1 is nev i taken into accoi ut in any 
way whatever This teehu^ now seems to us fart ot 
the orlcr ot Natuie and its ^ery universal ty is apt 
to bhnd ub to the immense importance of the stru^^le 
by which it was firmly established as a principle. ■ Un- 
til the Eevolution, it may almost be said to have bad 
no recognized existence at all. 

In every colony outside of New England and Vir- 
ginia there was a lai^e Tory party; and nowhere was 
it relatively larger than in New York. The peculiarly 
aristocratic structure of Kew York society had a very ' 
great effect upon the revolutionary movement, wbich 
took on a two-fold character, being a struggle for Amer- 
ica against England on the one liand, and an uprising 
of the democracy against the local oligarchy on the 
other. Tlie lowest classes of the population cared but 
little for the principles of either party, and sided with 
one or the other accordingly as their temporary inter- 
ests or local feuds and jealousies influenced them. 
Tliey furnished to both Whigs an& Tories the scoundrels 
who hung in the wake of the oi^anized armies, hot for 
phiuder and murder, — the marauders who carried on a 
ferocious predatory warfare between the lines or on the 
Indiati frontier, and who took adva.ntage of the general 
disorder to wreak their private spites and rob and ou1> 
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rage the timid, well-to-do people of both sides, with 
impartial brutality. A lai^-e number of the citizens, 
possibly nearly half, were but lukewarm adherents of 
either i;ause. Among them were many of the men of 
means, who were anxious to side with the winners, aud 
feared much to lose their possessions, and a still gi'eatei" 
number of men who were too indifferent and cold-hearted, 
too deficient in patriotism and political morality to eaii3 
how the affair was decided. Among them were many 
men also who were of ultra-consei-vative mind, not 
yet far enough advanced in that difficult school which 
teaches bow to combine a high standard of personal 
liberty with a high standard of public order. The 
bulk of the intelligent workiug-classea, the most truly 
American members of the colonial body politic, formed 
also the bulk of the popular party. Here also all the 
Presbyterians aud the majority of the members of the 
Dutch Reformed and Huguenot congregations naturally 
found their proper place. Very many of the gentry 
also belonged to it; and it was led by some of the great 
families,' — ^the Livingstons, Suhuylers, and others, — in- 
cluding all those whose pride of caste was offset by 
tl)eir belief in freedom, or was overcome by their pro- 
found Americanism, when caste and country came into 
conilictt Most of the Episcopalian clergy and the 
majority of their flocks,- as well as a minority of the 
Dutch Reformed congregations, belonged to the court 
party, as did the greater portion of the local aristocracy, 
led by the De linceys, De Peysters, and Philippses, 
and by the Johnsons, who ruled the Mohawk Valley in 
half-savage, half-feudal state. 

Of course the lines between these various classo?; 
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were not drawn sharply at the outset. In the begin- 
ping very few, even of the uiost violent extremists 
■ among the Whigs dared to hint at independence: while 
scarcely any of the most bigoted Tories upheld the 
Crown and the Parliament in all their doings. The 
power lay in the hands of the moderate men, who did 
not wish for extreme measures, until the repeated blun- 
ders and aggressions of the king and his advisers ex- 
asperated the people at large beyond the possibility of 
restraint. The ablest and purest leaders of the New 
York patriots during the Eevolution — men like 
Schuyler, Jay, Morris, and Hamilton — disliked mob- 
violence as much as they hated tyranny, and felt no 
sympathy with the extremists of their own party. 
An English statesman like Chatham, or an English 
etatesyjan like Walpole, might have held these men, 
and therefore the American colonies, to their allegiance. 
But the necessary breadth and liberality were lacking, 
possibly in the temper of the ^e itself, certainly in the 
temper of King Geoi'ge and his ministers. They per- 
severed in-tbeir course, offering concessions only when 
the time tbey would have been accepted was past. 
Then the break came, and the moderate men had to 
clioose the side with which they wished to range them- 
selves ; and aft«r some misgivings most of them — and 
the best of them — put love of their country above 
loyalty to tiieir king, and threw in their lot with the 
revolutionary party. However, not a few of the leading 
families divided, sending sons into both camps. 

When in 1765 the Stamp Act was passed by the 
British Parliament, the popular party held the control 
of the New York legislature. Accordingly, among all 
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the colonial legislatures New York's stood foremost in 
stout assertioii of the right of the colonies to the full 
enjoyraent of liberty, and in protest gainst taxation 
without representation. The New York newspapers 
were especially fervid in denouncing the law, while the 
legislature appointed a committee to correspond con- 
cerning the subject with the legislative bodies of the 
other colonies. Finally the Stamp Act Congress met 
in Kew York, nine of the thirteen colonies being rep- 
resented, and voted a Declaration of Rights and an 
Address to the ffin^^. But the people themselves, acting 
through the suddenly raised, and often secret or semi- 
secret, organizations, took more effective measures of 
protest than either congress or legislature. The most 
influential of these societies was that styled the " Sons 
of Liljerty ; " all of them were raised in the first place 
with an excellent purpose, and numbered in their ranks 
many stanch and wise patriots, but like all such or- 
ganizations they tended to pass under the control of 
men whose violence better fitted them to raise mobs 
than to carry through a great revolution. 

The arrival in New York of the first ship bearing 
a cargo'of tie hated sti ps pro I ced intense excite- 
ment. The mere! an s let n i tavern and signed a 
non-importation a^reemei t i order to retaliate on the 
British niercbi ts and imni facturers. The mob in- 
clined to roi Jl er ueas res colon al New York was 
always a turbuLnt little town, thanks especially to the 
large number of seafaring folk among its inhabitants. 
The sailors had an especial antipathy to the soldiers of 
the garrison, and rows between them were frequent; 
with more reason, they hated the press-gangs of the 
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, British frigates, and often interfered to save their 
vii;tims, with the result of producing actual riots, 
wherein bludgeons and cutlasses were freely used. 
This known turbulence of the townsfolk alarmed both 
the acting governor, Colden, — a loyal, obstinate, narrow 
minded man — and the commander of the troops in 
garrison, General Gage, As tiie time for putting the 
Stamp Act in force drew uea^, the governor took ref- 
uge in the fort on the south end of Manhattan Island, 
which waa ostentatiously put in good condition, while 
the troops wore made ready for instant action. It was 
hoped that these open preparatious would awe the city ; 
but they praduced only irritation. 

The act was to go into effect on November 1, 
ajid the ship carrying the stamps hove in sight on 
Ootober 23. A couple of war vessels escorted it to a 
safe anchorage under the guns of the fort, while the 
flags on the shipping in the iiarbour were half-masted, as 
a sign of grief and defiance, and a huge crowd of New 
Yorkers gathered on the wharves with every sign of 
reheUioua anger. In the night, placards signed "Vox 
Populi" and "We dare" were posted all over town, 
threatening the persons and property of whoever dared 
use the stamps ; and the feeling was so violent and 
nniversal that not even the boldest attempted to 
meddle with the forbidden paper. November 1 was 
ushered in by the tolling of muffled bells ; in the even- 
ing a crowd gathered, under the lead of a band of the 
■ Sons of Liberty. The radical men were in control; and 
after some inflammatory speech-making the governor was 
hung in" effigy on the common. Not satisfied with this, 
the crowd marched down to the fort, headed by a sailor ' 
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carryiug auotiier effigy of the goveinor in a ciiair on 
his head; and this they proceeded tn burn on the 
Bowling Green, uudei' the guns of the fort, hammering 
at the gates of the latter and yelling defiance at the gai- 
rison. By this time they had gotten past all control, 
and not only broke into the governor's stable and burnt 
his chariot, but also sacked the house of the major of 
one of the garrison regiments, a man whom they re- 
garded as particularly obnoxious. Otlier houses were 
also attacked. 

The moderate men, including all the leaders who 
afterwaM, when the real strain came, showed genuine 
ability, utterly disapproved of this mob-violence and 
lawlessness ; and by their enei^etic conduct they suc- 
ceeded in staving off for the moment further action by 
the mob, which was much emboldened by the lack of 
resistance. Soon, however, the populace became once 
more worked up to tlie pitch of violence by the taunts 
aud harangues of the radical leaders, — hot-headed 
men of small capacity and miich energy, part patriot 
and part demagogue. They threatened to assault the 
fort; and the mayor and aldermen, to prevent civil 
war, earnestly besought the governor to give them the 
stamps for safe keeping. The humiliation of such a 
course was at first too much for the governor; hut 
neither he nor the commander-in-chief. General Gage 
possessed the iron temper fitted to grapple with such an 
emergency. Aftet some delay they yielded, and sur 
rendered the stamps to the nmnicipal autlioiities while 
the people at large celebrated their victory with wild 
enthusiasm, and felt a natural contempt for the gov- 
ernment they had overcome. The tyranny which im 
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poses an unjust law, and then abandons tlie effort to 
enforce it for fear of mob-violence is thorou^'bly despi- 
cable. ■ The least respectable form of oppiessiou is that 
which is constantly miscalculating its own powers, and 
is never quite able to make up its own mind. 

However, the repeal of the Stamp Act produced such 
universal satisfaction in America that all outward signs 
of disloyalty to the Crown disappeared completely. 
New York received a new governor who behaved with 
such wisdom and moderation, and showed such a con- 
ciliatory disposition, that the royalist or court party 
revived in full strength. In the struggle over the 
legislative elections of 1768, they won a complete vic- 
tory, led by the De Lanceys, — the Livingston or popular 
party being in a decided minority iu the Assembly. It 
was this legislature, elected in the moment of reaction, 
that was in session when tlie Eevolution broke out ; and 
it lagged so far behind the temper of the people that it 
was finally set aside, and the initial woi'k of the Revo- 
lutionary government committed to various improvised 
bodies. , 

In their joy over the repeal of the Stamp Act the cit- 
izens erected a nionument to King George, — which the 
American soldiers puUed down in the early days of the 
Revolution, receiving in consec[uence a severe rebuke 
from Washington, who heartily despised such exhibitions 
of childish spite. 

Even during these years of comparative loyaltj', how- 
ever, there was plenty of unrest and disturbance. There 
was perpetual wrangling over the Billeting Act, by 
which Parliament, strove to force the colonists to pay 
for the troops quartered in their midst; an act con- 
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cerning which there was something to he said oii both 
aides. If Englam was to assume the burden of the 
common defence, she had to quartet her troops in 
the colonial towns, aad it seemed fair that the colonists 
should pay for their qiiarters. On the other hand, if 
the colonists were not consulted in tlie matter, and if 
they were forced to pay for troops sent among them in 
time of peace, when no foreign enemy was to be feared, 
it looked much as if they were being made to support 
the very force that was to keep them in subjection. On 
the whole, the colonists were right in objecting to the 
presence of the troops in time of peace except on their , 
own terms ; although they thereby estopped themselves 
from insisting that the mother country should do more 
than its share in protecting them in time of wai-. 
If, of two parties, one raises the army for common 
defence, the other cannot expect to have much to say 
about its disposal 

The British ti'oops in garrison naturally disliked the 
townsfolk, on whom in turn their mere presence acted 
as an irritant The soldiers when out of barracks and 
away from the control of their officers were always 
coming into coUision with the mob, in which the sea- 
faring element was strong; and the resulting riots not 
infrequently involved also the respectable mechanics 
and small traders, and even the merchants and gentry. 
The great source of quarrel was the liberty pole. This 
had been erected on the anniversary of the king's birth, 
June 6, 1766, to celebrate the repeal of the Stamp Act ; 
there was a great barbecue on the occasion, — an ox being 
roasted whole on the common, — wljile hogsheads of 
. punch and ale were broached, bonfires were lit, and umid 
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the booming of cannon and pealing of bells a fl^ was 
hoiateti with the inscription, "The King, Pitt, and 
Liberty," — the colonists being enthusiastically devoted 
to their two great parliamentary champions, Pitt and 
Burke. 

. The liberty pole was an eyesore to the soldiers in 
the fort, and its destruction or attempted destruction 
■ became one of their standing pastimes. Several times 
they succeeded, usually when they sallied out at night ; 
aud then the liberty pole was chopped down or burnt 
up. The townsfolk, headed by the Sons of Liberty, 
always gathered to the rescue. If too kte to save the 
pole, they put up another one, and stood guard over it ; 
if in time to attempt a rescue, a bloody riot followed, 
lu the latter part of Januaiy, 1770, parties of soldiers 
and townsfolk fought a series of pitched- battles in the 
streets, the riot lasting for two days. It began by a 
successful surprise on the part of the soldiers, who cut 
down the pole early one morning. The townsfolk held 
an indignation meeting and denounced vengeance on 
the soldiei-s, who retaliated by posting derisive placards 
, on the walls of the fort and public buildings. A series 
' of skirmishes ensued in wliich heads were broken, aud 
men cut and stabbed, — the soldiers being usually over- 
come by numbers, all of the working-men and every 
sailor in town swarming out to assail the red-coats. 
Some of the hardest fighting occurred when a troop of 
soldiers attacked a number of sailors, who were i-escued 
by some of the Liberty Boys who had been plajnng ball 
on the Common. Seveial persons were badly injured, 
and in dec scuffle a sailor was thrust through with a 
bayonet, and slain ; after which his comrades, armed 
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with bludgeons, drubbed the soldiers into their bar- 
liicks. The upshot was that the townsfolk were victo- 
rious, aad the liberty pole was not again molested. 

This was the tirst bloodshed in the struggle which 
culminated in tlie Revolution. It occurred six weeks 
before the so-called " Boston Massticre," — an incident of 
tlie same kind, in which, however, the Americans weie 
much less clearly iu tlie right than they were in the 
New York case. Even in New York the soldiers hail 
doubtless been sorely pi'ovoked by the taiiuts aud jeers 
of the townsmen ; but there was absolutely no justifica- 
tion for their cutting dowa the liberty pole, aud the 
New Yorkers were perfectly right in refusing to submit 
tamely to such an outi'age. The chief fault seems to 
have lain with the garrison officers, who should have 
kept their men under restraint, or else have taken im- 
mediate steps to remedy the wrong they did in cutting 
down the pole. 

This rioting however produced no more than local 
irritation. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, the col- 
onies were not again stirred by a common emotion un- 
til the passage by Parliament of the Tea Act, avowedly 
(lassed, aud avowedly resisted simply to test the prin- 
ciple of taxation. Its enactment was the signal for 
the Sons of Liberty and other societies ■ — such as 
that of the Mohawks — to reoi^nize at once. In 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the sentiment was 
utianiinous that the tea shipped from England should 
be thrown ove^bo.^^d■o^ shipped back ; and Boston was 
the first to put the threat into execution. New York 
followed suit iu April 1774, when the first tea ships 
reached the harbour, only to be bonrded by an excited 
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araltitude who heaved the tea-chests of one vessel into 
the harbour, and forced the other to stand out to sea 
without lauding her cargo. 

-The measures of retaliation against Boston taken by 
the ' British government, aroused in New York "the 

. liveliest sympathy for the New Englandere. The radical 
party, acting without any authority through a aelf-cou- 
stituted Committee of Vigilance, began to correspond 
with the Boston extremists ; and this gave alarm to the 
moderate men, who at once aroused tliemselves and 
took the matter into their own hands, so as not to be 
compromised by unwise and hasty action. Accord- 
ingly, to the chagrin of the extremists, they promptly 
disowned and repudiated the action of the vigilance 
committee. At the same time they thoroughly dis- 
trusted the zeal of their aristoci'atic legislatura They 
therefore convoked a meeting of the freeholders, who 
with due solemnity elected a Committee of fifty-one 
to correspond with the other colonies. This commit- 
tee was entirely in the hands of the moderate men, 
even containing in its ranks several Tories and very few 
of the radicals, and did a piece of work of which it is dif- 
ficult to over-estimate the importance ; for it was the 
first authoritatively to suggest the idea of holding the 

■ first Continental Congress. This suggestion is said to 
have been adopted by the advice of John Jay, a young 
lawyer of good Huguenot family. Under the auspiceg 
of the committee the freeholders chose five delegates to 
this congress, — including John Jay, and as a matter of 
course, one of the Livinttstons also. The radicals and 
extremists, the Sons of Liberty and the old Committee 
of .Vigilance, with the Committee of Mechanics — the 
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body supposed to represent most nearly the iinenfran- 
cliised classes — weie greatly diseontented *vith tlie 
moderate measures of the Committee of Fifty-one ; and 
tliere was very nearly a rupture between the two wings 
of the patriot party. By mutual concessions this was 
averted ; and the delegates were elected without op- 
position. Tiiey took their full part in the acts of the 
fii-st Contiuentiil Congress during its short session, the 
colony being thereby committed to the coTnmon cause. 
At the same time, when the Committee of Fifty-one 
went out of existence its place was taken by another, 
differing in little more than the fact of havii)g sixty 
membeis. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 1775-1783. 

The year 1775 was for New York City one of great 
doubt and anxiety. All classes fiad united in sending 
delej^ates to the first ContiDenUil Congress. The most 
ardent supporters of the Crown and Parliament were op- 
posed to the Stamp Act and Tea Act, and were anxious 
to protest against them, and to try to bring about a 
more satisfactory understanding between the mother 
country and her colonies. On the other hand tbe pop- 
ular party as yet shrank from independence. The men 
who thus early thought of separation from Britain were 
in a small and powerless minority ; indeed, they were 
but a litde knot of republican enthusiasts, who for 
several years liad been accustomed at their drinking- 
bouts to toast the memory of the famous English 
regicides. 

With the summoning of the second Continental 
Congress this unity disappeared, as the Whigs and Tories 
began to drift in opposite ways, — the one party toward 
violent measures with separation in the background, 
tho other toward reconciliation even at the cost of 
submission. A Tory mob tried to break up the meeting 
at which delegates to the second Congress were cliosen, 
and were only driven off after a number of heatls had 
blien broken. 
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M^ew York still remained doubtful. In fact, all of 
the colonies outside of Virginia and New England—^ 
although containing strong patriot parties, animated by 
the most fiery zeal — were as a wliole somewhat luke- 
warm in the Revolution, for they contained also lar},'e 
Tory, and still larger neutral elements in their midst. 
If left to themselves it is even doubtful if at this pi-e- 
eise time they would have revolted; they were pushed 
into independence by the Virginians and New Eng- 
landers. Not ouly was the Tory element in New York 
very large, but there was also a powerful body of 
Whigs — typified by Schuyler and Gouverneur Morris 
— who furnished very able soldiers and statesmen when 
the actual fighting broke out, but who were thoroughly 
disgusted by the antics of the city mob; and though 
the major portion of this mob was rabidly anti- British 
88 far as noise went, it was far more anxious to maltreat 
unhappy individual Tories than to provoke a life and 
death struggle with the troops and war-ships of the 
British king. Nor must it be forgotten that there were 
plenty of Tories in the mob itself, and these among the 
most abandoned and vlolent-of the city's population. 

The provincial legislature was m a body actively 
loyal to the king. But, in spite of the presence of the 
large Tory and neutral elements, the revolutionary party 
was unquestionably in the lead among the people, and 
contained the most daring spirits and the loftiest minds 
of the colony. There is much to admire in the resolute 
devotion which many tens of thousands of Loyalists 
showed to the king, whose cause they made their own; 
and there is much to condemn in the excesses com- 
mitted by a portion of the popular party, Nevertho- 
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.less, as iu tlie great English civil war of the preceding 
century, the party of liberty was the party of right. 
The purest aud ablest New Yorkers were to be found 
in the ranks of the revoiutioniats ; for keen-eyed and 
right thinking men saw that, on the main issue justice 
was with -the colonists. The young men of ardent, 
generous temper, such as Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jiiy and Uouverneur Morris, found it impossible to 
side with the foreign party. They were Americans, 
freemen, conscious that they deserved to stand on a 
level with tlie best of any land ; and they could not 
cast in their lot with the party which held as a cardinal 
point of its creed the doctrine of their inferiority. 

The mass of quiet, good, respectable people, of conser- 
vative instincts and ratlier dull feeliugs, might rest 
content with being treated as inferiors, if on the whole 
they were treated well ; might submit to being always 
patronized and often bullied, if only they were pro- 
tected ; miglit feel they owed an honest debt of gi-ati- 
tude to their champions in former wars ; and might 
shrink from enduring the hundred actual evils of civil 
conflict merely for the sake of protesting against the 
violation of certain abstract rights and principles ; but 
the high-spirited young men, the leaders in thought and 
action, fixed with_unerring certainty uixin the central 
and vital truth of the situation. They saw that the 
stmggle, when resolved into its ultimate elemaits, was 
to allow Americans tlie chance for full and free develop- 
ment, uncramped by the galling sense of admitted 
inferiority. The material benefits confeiTed by the con- 
tinuance of British rule might or might not offset the 
material disadvantages it involved ; but they could not 
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weigh against the evils of a system whiuh dwaifetl the 
character aud intellect, — a syst€m which condemned all 
colonists to reciiain forever in the second rank, which 
forbade their striving for the world's great prizes, unless 
they renounced their American birthriglit, and which 
deprived them of those hopes that especially render life 
worth living in the eyes of the daring and ambitious. 
To their free, bold spirits, the mere assumption of their 
inferiority was an intolerable grievance, as indeed it has 
ever been esteemed by the master races of the world. 
Sooner than submit, in ignoble peace and safety, to 
an order of things which would have stunted the moral 
and mental growth of the country, they were willing to 
risk not only the dangers of war with the British king, 
but the far worse dangers of disoi-der, violence, anarchy, 
and a general loosening of the social bonds among 
Americans themselves. The event proved their wisdom. 
Yet the dangers were very real and great. The country 
was still in the gristle; the thews had not hardened. 
There had been much lawlessness, in one quarter and 
another, already ; and the long struggle of the Revolu- 
tion produced hideous disorganization. It is impossible 
to paint in too dark colours the ferocity of the struggle 
between the Whigs and Tories; and the patriot mobs, 
either of their "own accord or instigated by the Sons 
of Liberty and kindred bodies, oi'ten took part in pro- 
ceedings which were thoroughly disgracefuL New York 
had her full share of these mob- outbreaks during the 
summer of 1775. The lawyers, pamphleteers, and news- 
paper writers, who contributed so largely to arouse the 
people, also too often joined to hound the populace on 
to the committal of outrages. The mob broke into and 
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plundered the houses of wealthy Loyalists, rode Tovies 
on rails, or tarred, feathered, and otherwise brutally mal- 
treated them, and utterly refused to allow to others tlie 
liberty of speech and thought they so vociferously de- 
manded for themselves. They hated and threatened the 
Episcopalian, or Church of England, clei^y, because of 
that pait of the lituigy in which the king was prayed 
for; and finally the Episcopalian chui'ches had to be 
closed for fear of them. They drove off the Tory presi- 
dent of King's (now Columbia) College, and joined with 
a Connecticut mob to wreck the office of tiie IjDyalist 
newspaper. It is to their credit, however, that tiiere 
was little interference with the courts of justice. They 
did not come into collision with the soldiers of the 
garrison, and the latter were permitted to embark for 
Massachusetts Bay, where hostilities had fairly begun; 
but they refused to allow any stores or munitions of 
war to be shipped to the bele^uered gamsonat Boston, 
There were frequent rows with the boats' crews of the 
frigates in the bay ; once with the result of a broadside 
being fired into the town by an affronted man-of-war. 

In spite of these disturbances, New York still re- , 
raained reluctant to burn her boats, and throw in her 
lot once for all with the patriots. Both Washington, 
on his way to fake command of the American army at 
Boston, and Tryon, the royal governor, were received 
with the same formal tokens of respect. Meanwhile 
business was at a standstill, and a third of the inhabi- 
tfints had left the town. 

By the beginning of the year 1776 the real leaders of 
the city and province, the men of mark, and of proved 
courage and capacity, saw that all hope of compromise 
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Wiis ovi'r. They bad beeu disgusted wilh tlie turbii- 
leuce of the mob, and the noisy braifgiug and threaten- 
ing of its leaders, — lor the most part frothy men, like 
Isaac Sears, who sank out of ken when the days of 
rioting passed, and the grim, weary, bloody yeai's of 
fighting were ushered in ; but they were infinitely more 
disgusted with the spirit of tyrannous folly shown by 
the King -and Parliament. The only possible outcome 
was independence. 

The citizens bad become thoroughly hostile to the 
Tory Colonial Assembly, and had fonnnlly set it aside 
and replaced it, first by a succession of eornmittees, and 
then by a series of provincial congresses, corresponding 
to the central Continental Congress. The mob never 
controlled these congresses, whose leaders were men 
like Schuyler, Van Zandt, Van Cortlandt, Jay, the Liv- , 
ingstous, the Monises, the Van Eensselaers, the Lud- 
lowa, — representatives of the foremost families of the 
Kew York gentry.^ When the Pravincial Congress, with 
unanimity and the heartiest enthusiasm, ratified the 
Declaration of Independence, it was evident that the 
best men in New York were on the EevoUitionary 
side. 

lu January, 1776, Washington sent one of his gene- 
rals to take command in Xew York, and in April he 
himself made it his headquarters, having at last driven 

'Tliennmpe of the memhers ot llieee cnmmlltees "nil provintial 
congressea are English. Duttli. Hugiienot, Suotth. Irieh, and German ; 
the English in the lesil. with tlie Dutdi coming next. Many ot (be 
tumllies were representeil by more tlian one individual : tliuB of the 
LivingatonB there were Walter, Peter Van Brugh, Robert L., and 
Philip; of the r,udlo\¥9, Gabriel and William; of the Beekmans, 
David and William ; of the Booeevelts, Isaac and Niuliulai ; etc. 
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the enemy from Boston. Soon the motley levies of the 
patriot army were thronging the streets, — some in 
homespun or buckskin, a few in the dingy scarlet they 
had worn in the last Freucli war, Marylanders in green 
himting-shirts, Virginians in white smocks, militia in 
divera uniforms from the other colonies, and Waahing- 
tmi's guards, the nucleus of the famous Continental 
troops of the line, in their blue and buff, AH New 
York was in a ferment ; and the ardent young patriots 
were busy from morning till night in arming, equipping, 
and drilling the regiments that made up her quota,^ 

The city was in no state to resist a siege, or an attack 
by a superior force. Her forts, such as they were, would 
not have availed against any foe more formidable than 
a light frigate or heavy privateer. The truth was that 
the United States — for such the revolted colonies had 
become — were extremely vulnerable to assault. Their 
settled territory lay in a narrow belt, stretching for a 
thousand miles along the coast. Its breadth was but a 
hundred miles ot so, in most places ; then it faded off, 
the inland frontier lying vaguely in the vast, melan- 
choly, Indian-haunted -forests. The ferocious and un- 
ending warfare with the red woodland tribes kept the 
thinly scattered pioneers busy defending their own 
hearthstones, and gave them but scant breathing spells 
in which to come to the help of their brethren in the 
old settled regions. The eastern frontier was the coast 

1 The younger men nmong tlie Tending city fiimilieB fHmisheil most 
of tlie captains for Ihecilyri'Kimeiits, — among ihem being Henry S. 
r.ivinesinn, Abraham Van Wytk. Ji.lin Berrian, Jolin J. Roo«evelt, 
flTiJ olliors Many of the most distinguislicd, bowever, bad tliemselveB 
risen from the ranks. 
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line itself, which was indented by countless sounds, 
bays, and havbours, and here and there broken by great 
estuaries or ti<le-water I'ivers, which could cany hostile 
fleets into the heart of the land. The hulk of the popu- 
lation, and all the chief towns, lay in easy striking dis- 
tance from the sea. Almost all the intercolonial trade 
went along the water-ways, either up and down the 
rivers, or skirting the coast. There was no important 
fortress or fortified city ; no stronghold of nota A war 
power having command of the seas possessed the most 
enormous advanti^e. It menaced the home trade almost 
as much as the foreign, threatened the whole exposed 
coast-line, — and therefore the settled country which lay 
alongside it, — could concentrate its forces wherever 
it wished, and could penetrate the country at wilL The 
revolted colonists had no navy, while the mother coun- 
try possessed the most powerful in the world. She 
was fourfold their superior in population, and a hun- 
dred-fold in wealth ; she had a powerful standing army, 
while they had none. Moreover, tlie colonists' worst foes 
were those of their own household. The active Tories 
and half-hearted neutrals formed the majority of the 
population in many districts, — including Long Island 
and Staten Island. The Americans were then a race of 
yeomen, or small farmers, wlm were both warlike in 
temper and unmilitary in habits. They were shrewd, 
brave, patriotic, stout of heart and body, and proudly 
self-reliant, but imptaient of discipline, and most un- 
willing to learn the necessity of obedience. Their notion 
of war was to enlist for a short campaign, usually after 
the hay was in, and to return home by winter, or sooner, 
if their commanding officers displeased them. They 
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seemed unable to appreciate the need of sustained effoit. 
The jealousies of the ditfei'eiit States and their poverty 
and short-sighted parsimony, the looseness of the Fed- 
eral tie, the consequent impotence of the central gov- 
ernment, and the ra<lical unfitness of the Continental 
Congress as a body to conduct war, all combined to 
render the prospects of the patriots gloomy. Only the 
heroic grandeur of Washington- could have built up 
victory from these jarring elemeuts. 

It was therefore natural for the patriot party of 
New York to look before it leaped ; but the leap once 
taken, it never faltered. No other State north of South 
Carolina was so harried by the forces of the king ; and 
against uo other State did they direct such efforts or 
send such armies, — armies which held portions of it 
to the close of the war. Yet the patriot party re- 
mained firm throughout, never flinching through the long 
years, cheering the faint-iiearted, crushing out the Tories, 
and facing the enemy with unshaken front. 

Early in the summer a great armament began to 
gather in the lower bay ; a force more numerous and 
more formidable than the famous Armada which nearly 
" two centuries before had sailed from Spain against 
England. S:;ore3 of war-sliips of every kind, from the 
heavy liner, with her tiers of massive cannon, to the 
cutter armed with a couple of light cannon, and hun- 
di-eds of transports and provision-ships began to arrive, 
squadron by squadron. Aboard them was an array of 
nearly forty thousand fighting-men. A considerable 
number were Hessians, and other German troops, hired 
out by the greedy and murderous baseness of the 
princelets of Germany. The Americans grew to feel a 
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peculiar hatred for these Hessians, because of tlie rav- 
ages they committeil, and because of the merely mer- 
cenary nature of their services ; but the wrong lay not 
with the poor, dull-witted, hard-fighting boors, but with 
their soi-did ami contemptible masters. 

With the near approach of this great army the Tories 
began plotting; and most rigorous measures were taken 
to stamp out these plots. For some reason the lower 
class. of liquor sellers were mostly Tories, and many of 
the plots were found to have their origin among them 
or their customers. The Loyalist gentry had for the 
most part fled to the British Hues. Those who re- 
mained behind — including both the mayor and ex-mayor 
of the city — were forced to take a stringent oath of 
allegiance to the Continental Congress and the new na- 
tion. Tlie Tory plots were not mythical ; one was 
unearthed which aimed at nothing less than the abduct- 
ing or killing of Washington, — tlie ring leader, Thomas 
Hickey, an Irish soldier who had deserted from the 
royal army, being hanged for his villany. 

Washington saw the hopelessness of trying to defend 
New York with the materials he had, against such a, 
force as was coming against it ; and it was proposed to 
bum the town and retire so that the king's troops 
might gain nothing by the capture. This was un- 
doubtedly tlie proper course to follow, from a purely 
military standpoint ; but the political objections to its 
adoption were insuperable. Washington laboured un- 
ceasingly at the almost hopeless task of perfecting the 
di.icipline of his raw, ill-armed, ill provided, jealousy- 
riven ai'my , and he put down outrages, where he 
could, with a heavy hand Nevertheless, many of the 
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soldiers plundered right and left, treating the property 
of all Loyalists as rightfully to he uooffscated, and often 
showing small scruple in rohbing wealthy Whigs under 
pretence of mistaking them for Tories. 

At last, in mid- August, the British general, Lord Howe, 
made up his mind to strike at the doomed city. He 
landed on Long Island a body of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand soldiers, — English, Irish, and German.^ The Amei'- 
ican forces on the island were not over half as numerous, 
and were stationed in the neighbourhood of Brooklyn. 
Some of the British frigates liad already ascended the 
Hudson to the Tappan Sea, and had cannonaded the 
town as they dropped down stream again, producing a 
great panic, but doing little damage. Tiie royal army: 
was landed ou the 22d ; but Lord Howe, a very slow, 
easy-going man, did not deliver his blow until live days 
later, Tlie attack was made in three divisions, early 
in the morning, and was completely successful The 
Americans permitted themselves to be surprised, and 
were out-generalled in every way. Not half the force 
on either side was engaged. Some of the American 
troops made but a short stand; others showed a des- 
perate but disorderly valour. About two thousand of 
them were killed, wounded, or captured, principally the 
latter ; while the British loss was less than four hundred, 

1 It is a carious fnct that in the Bevoiutioniiiy War the Gemiana 
and Cxtholiu Irish should have furnished tlic bulk of the auxiliaries 
to thB regular English aoldiei-s ; for as the English is the leading 
strain in our blood, so the Gemmn and the Irish elements come next. 
The Uar3'lRnd CntholtcA, iind most of the German settlers, wi>re slant 
adherents of the Hetolutionary cause. The fiercest anil most ardent 
Americans of all, however, weie tim Presbyterian Irish settlers and tlieir' 
desceodauts. 
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the battle being won without difficulty. Howe seem- 
ingly had the remainder of the American army com- 
pletely at hia mercy, for it was cooped up oe a point 
of laud whitjh projected into the water. But he felt 
so sure of his prey that he did not strike at once ; and 
while he lingered and made ready, Washington, who 
had crossed over to the scene of disaster, perfected his 
plans, and by a masterly stroke ferried the beaten army 
across to New York during the night of the 29th. The 
following morning the king's generals woke to find 
that their quarry had slipped away from them. 

The discouragement and despondency of the Ameri- 
cans were very great, Washington almost alone keeping 
up heart. It was resolved to evacuate New York ; 
the chief opponent of the evacuation being General 
Geoi^e Clinton, a hard-fighting soldier from Ulster 
county, where his people of Anglo-Irish origin stood 
■well, having iutermaraed with the Tappans and De 
Witts of the old Dutch stock. Clinton did not belong 
to the old colonial families of weight, being almost the 
only New York Revolutionary leader of note who did 
not ; and in consequence they rather looked down on 
him, while he in turn repaid their dislike with inter- 
est. He was a harsh, narrow-minded man, of obstinate 
courage and considerable executive capacity, very am- 
bitious, and a fanatical leader of the popular party in 
the contest with the Crown. 

On September 15, Howe, having as usual lost a 
valuable fo.itniglit by delay, moved against Manhattan 
Island. His troops landed at Kip's Bay, where the 
Americans opposed to them, mostly militia, broke in 
I panic and fled before them. Washington 
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spurred to tlie scene iq a frenzy of rage, and did his 
best to stop the rout, striking the fugitives with his 
sword, and hurling at them words of bitter scorn ; but 
it was all in vain, the flight could not be stayed, and 
Washington himself was only saved from death or 
capture by his aides-de-camp, who seized his bridle- 
reins and forced him from the field. 

However, Washington's acts and words had their 
effect, and as the Americans recovered from their panic 
they became heartily ashamed of themselves. The 
king's troops acted with such slowness that the Ameri- 
can divisions south of Kip's Bay were able to tnarcli 
past them unmolested. These divisions, on their re- 
treat, were guided by a brilliant young officer, Aaron 
Burr, then an aide-de-camp to the rough, simple-hearted 
old wolf-killer General Putnam ; and the rear was pro- 
tected by Alexander Hamilton and his company of 
New York artillerymen, who in one or two slight skir- 
mishes beat off the advance guard of the pursuers. 

Washington drew up his army on Haarlem Heights, 
and the next day inflicted a smart check on the enemy. 
An American outpost was attacked and driven in by the 
- English light troops, who were then themselves attacked 
and roughly handled by the Connecticut men and Vir- 
ginians. They were saved from destrnctiuu by some 
regiments of Hessians and Highlanders; but further 
reinforcements for the Americana arrived, and the royal 
troops were finally driven from the field. About a Imu- 
dred Americans and nearly three times aa many of their 
foes were killed or wounded. It was uotliing raore- 
than a severe skirmish ; but it was a victory, and it did 
much to put the Americans in heart. 
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Besides, it was a lesson to the king's troops, and 
made Howe even more cautious than usual. For an 
entire month he remained fronting Washington's lines, 
which, he asserted, were too strong to be earned by 
assault. Then the rough sea-dogs of the fleet came to 
his rescue, with the usual daring and success of British 
seamen. His frigates burst through the obstructions 
wiiich the Americdus had fondly hoped would bar the 
Hudson, and sailed up past the flanks of the patriot 
army ; while the passage to the Sound was also forced. 
Washington had no alternative but to retreat, which he 
did slowly, skirmishing heavily. At White Plains, Howe 
drove in the American outposts, suffering more loss than 
he inflicted. Bnt a fortnight later, in mid -November, 
a heavy disaster befell the Americans. In deference to 
the wishes of Congress, Washington had kept garrisons 
in the two forts which had been built to guard the 
Hudson, and Howe attacked them with sudden energy. 
One was evacuated at the last moment; the other was 
carried by assault, and its garrison of nearly three 
thousand men captured, after a resistance which could 
not be called more than respectable. Washington re- 
treated into New Jersey with his dwindling amiy of 
but little more than three thousand men. The militia 
had all left him long before; and his short-term '"regulai-" 
troops aSso went off by companies and regiments as their 
periods of enlistment drew to a close ; and the stoutest 
friends of America despaired. Tlien, in the icy winter, 
Washington suddenly turned on his foes, crossed the 
Delaware, and by the victory of Treuton, won at the 
darkest moment of the war, re-established the patriot 
cause. 
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For the next seven years. New York suffered all the 
buiiiiliations that fall to the lot of a conquered city. 
The king's troops held it as a garrison town, under 
military rule, and raade it the headquarters of their 
power in America Their foraging parties and small 
expeditionary columns ravaged the neighboitring coun- 
ties, not only of New York, but of New Jersey and 
Connecticut. The country in the immediate vicinity 
of the city was overawed by the formidable garrison and 
remained Loyalist; beyond this came a wide zone or 
neutral belt where the light troops and irregular forces 
of both sides fought one another and harried the 
wi'etched inhabitants. Privateers were iitted out to 
cruise against the shipping of the other States, precisely 
3ii the privateers of the patriots had sailed from the 
harbour against the shipping of Britain in the earlier 
days of the war, 

Moi-st of the active patiiots among the townsfolk had 
left the city ; only the poor and the faint-hearted re- 
mained behind, together with the large Tory elehieiit, 
and the stUl Jailer portion of the population whii.h 
strove to remain neutral in the conflict. This last di- 
vision contained the only persons whose conduct must 
he regarded as thoroughly despicable. Emphatically 
the highest meed of praise belongs to the resolute, bigh- 
ininded, far-seeing men of the patriot party, — as distin- 
gnished from the mere demagc^ues and mob leadei-s 
who, of course, are to be found associated with every 
great popidar movement. We can al_30 heartily respect 
the honest and gallant Loyalists who sacrificed all by 
their devotion to the king's cause. But the selfish time- 
servers, the timid men, and those who halt between two 
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burdens, and can never make up their minds wliich aide 
to support in any great political crisis, are only worthy 
of contempt. 

The king's troops wei-e not cruel conquerors; hut 
tliey were insolent and overhearing, and sometimes 
brutal. The Loyalists were in a thorougldy false posi- 
tion. They had drawn the sword against their country- 
men; and yet they could not hopq to be treated as 
equals by tliose for whom they were fighting. They 
soon found to their bitter chagi'in that their haughty 
allies regarded them as inferiors, and despised an Amer- 
ican ,Tory almost as much as tliey hated an American 
Whig. The native army had not behaved well in the 
half-Tory city of New York; but the invading army 
which drove it out behaved much worse. The soldiers 
broke into and looted the corporation, the college, 
and the small public libraries, hawking the books about 
tlie streets, or exchanging them for Kquor iu the low 
saloons. Tliey also sacked the Presbyterian, Dutch 
Eeformed, and Huguenot churches, which were later 
turned into prisons for the captured Americans ; while 
on the other hand, the Episcopalian churches, which 
had been closed owing to the riotous conduct of the 
patriot mob, were re-opened. The hangers-on of the 
army, — the camp-followers, loose women, and the like, — 
formed a regular banditti, wlio infested the streets after 
dark, and njade all outgoings dangerous. There was a 
completely organized system of gigantic jobbery and 
s,wind]ing, by whieli the contractors and commissaries, 
and not a few of the king's officers as well, were en- 
riched at the expense of the British government ; and 
when they plundered the government wholesale, it was 
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not to be supposed that they would spare Tories. The 
rich Eoyalists, besides of course all the Whigs, liad their 
portable property, their horses, provisions, and silver 
taken from them right aod left, — sometimes by bands 
of marauding soldiers, sometimes by the commisaaries, 
but always without redress or compensation, their repre- 
seatafcions to the officers in command being scornfully 
disregarded. They complained in their bitter anger 
that the troops sent to recooq^iier America seemed bent 
on campaigning 'less against the rebels than against the 
king's owu friends and the king's own artny-chest 
Many of the troops lived at free quarters in the private 
, houses, behaving well or ill according to their individual, 
characteiB. 

A few days after New York was captured it took fire, 
and a large portion of it was burnt up before the flames 
were checked. The British soldiers were infuriated hy 
the belief that the fire was the work of rebel incendi- 
aries, and in the disorganization of the day they cut 
loose from the control of their officers and committed 
gross outrages, bayoneting a number of men, both Wliigs 
and Tories, whom on the spur of the moment they ac- 
cused of being privy to the plot for burning the city. 
Two or three years afterward there was another great 
fire, which consumed much of what the first had spared. 
On the day of this first fire an American spy, Nathan 
Hale, was captured. His fate attracted much attention 
on account of his high- personal character. He was a 
captain in the patriot army, a graduate of Yale, and 
betrothed to a beautiful girl ; and be had volunteered 
for the dangerous task from the highest sense of duty. 
He was hanged the following morning, and met his 
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death with quiet, unflinching firmness, his last words 
expressiug his regret that he had but oue lil'e to lose for 
his country. He was mourned by his Aroerieaii com- 
rades as deeply and sincerely and with to the full as 
much reason as a few years later Andr^ was mourned 
by the officers of the king. 

Four or five thousand American soldiers were captured 
in the battles attending the taking of New York ; and 
thenceforwani the city was made the prison-house of all 
the captured patriots. The old City Hall, the old sugar- 
house of the Livingstons (a gloomy stone building, five 
stories high, with deep narrow windows), and most of 
the non-Episcopal churches were turned into jails, and 
packed full of prisoners. It was a much rougher age than 
the present ; the prisons of the most civilized countries 
were scandalous even in peace, and of course prisoner 
of war i'ai-ed horribly. The king's officera as a whole 
doubtless meant to behave humanely ; but the provost- 
marshal of New York was a very brutal man, and the 
cheating commissaries wlio undertook to feed the prison- 
ers made large fortunes by furnishing them with spoiled 
provisions, curtailing their rations, and the like. The 
captives were huddled togettier in ragged, emaciated, 
vermin-covered and fever-stricken masses ; while disease, 
bad food, bad waterj the cold of winter, and the stilling 
heat of summer i-avaged their squalid ranks. Every 
morning the death-<!arts drew up at the doors to receive 
the bodies of those who during the night had died on 
the filthy straw of which they made their beds. The 
prison-ships were even woi-se. They were evil, pestilent 
hulks of merchantmen or men-of-war, moored mostly 
in Wallabout Bay; and in their noisome rotten holds 
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men died by hundreds, and were buried in shallow pits 
at the water's edge, the graves beiag soon uncovered by 
the tide. In after years many hogsheads of human bones 
were taken from the foul ooze to receive christian burial. 

So for seven dreary years New York lay in thraldom, 
while Washington and his Continentals battled for the 
freedom of America. Nor did Washington battle only 
with the actual foe in the field. He bad to strive also 
with the short-siglited and sour jealousies of the differ- 
ent States, the mixed impotence and intrigue of Con- 
gress, the poverty of the people, the bankruptcy of the 
government, the lukewarm timidity of many, the open 
disaffuction of not a few, and the jobbery of speculators 
-who were sometimes to be found Iiigh in the ranks of 
the army itself. Moreover, he had to contend with the 
general dislike of discipline and sustained exertion 
natural to the race of shrewd, brave, hardy farmers 
whom .he led, — unused as they were to all restraint, . 
and uuable to fully appreciate the necessity of making 
sacrifices iu the^present for the sake of the future. But 
his soul rose above disaster, misfortune, and suffering; 
lie had the heart of the people really with him, he was 
backed by a group of great statesmen, and he had won 
the unfaltering and devoted trust of the band of veteran 
soldiers with whom he had achieved victory, suffered 
defeat, and wrested victory from defeat for so many 
years ; and he triumphed in the end. 

On November 25, 1783, the armies of the king left 
the city they had held so long, carrying with them 
some twelve thousand Loyalists ; while on the same 
day Washington inarched in with his troops and with 
the civil authorities of the State. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FEDERALIST CITY. 1783-1800. 

New Yoek was indeed a dreary city when the king's 
troopa left it after their sojourn of seven years. The 
spaces desolated hy the great iires had nevfir been huilt 
up, but still remained covered with the chaiTed, melan- 
choly ruins ; the churches had Ijeen dismantled, the houses 
rifled. Business was gone, and the channels in which it 
had run were filled up. The Americans on taking pos- 
session once more had to begin all over again. They 
set busily to work to rebuild the fallen fortunes of the 
town ; but the destruction had been so complete, and 
the difficulties in the way of getting a fair start were so 
great, that for four years very little progress was made. 
Then affairs took a turn for the better ; the city began 
to flourish as it never had flourished before, and grew in 
wealth and population at a steadily increasing pace. 

The dismantled churches were put in order ; and 
Trinity, which had been burnt down in the fire of 1776, 
was entirely rehuilL King's College had its nanm 
changed to Columbia, and was again st-arted, the first 
scholar being De Witt Clinton, a nephew- of George 
Clinton, at the time governor of the State. The free 
public library — the Wew York Society Library — waa 
revived on a very much larger scale, and a good build- 
ing erected, wherein to house the books. The new 
constitution of the independent State of New York 
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completely did away with the religious disabilitiea 
eutbrced under the old provincial government, and de- 
clared and maintained absolute religious toleration and 
■ equality before tlie law. In consequence a Catholic 
church was soon built ; while the Methodists increased 
rapidly in nunibera and iiiflueuce. 

The New York Medical Society began its career in 
1788 ; and one of the most curious of New York's many 
riots occurred shortly afterward. The mob engaged in 
this riot was always known as " the doctors' mob," be- 
cause their wrath was directed against the young medi- 
cal students and their teachers. Euraours had been rife 
I'or some time that the doctors rifled the graveyards to 
get subjects for dissection, which excited the populace 
■ greatly. One day a boy looking into the dissecting- 
room saw the medical students at work on a body, and 
immediately ran home and alarmed his father. With- 
out any more reason than this, the mob suddenly assem- 
bled, hunted the doctors out of their homes, entered 
houses and destroyed property, refused to obey the com- 
mands of the civil officers when called on to disperse, 
and finally came into collision with the State troops, 
who scattered them with a volley, killing and wounding 
several. 

An occasional turbulent outbreak of this sort, how- 
ever, couhl not check the city's growth. Commerce 
throve apnce. The more venturesome merchants sent 
ships for the first time to the far China seas; and in a 
few years, when the gigantic waifare of the French 
Eevolutiou convulsed all Europe, New York began to 
take its full share of the traffic which was thereby 
forced into neutral bottoms. 
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The achievBtiieiit of liberty had iiut woiked any rad- 
ical chaDge ia the mimicipal government of the city; 
and the constitutiou uader which the State entered on 
its new life of independence waa not ultra-democratic, 
although of course marking a long stvide towai'd democ- 
racy. The suffrage was rigidly licnited. There were 
two kinds of franchise : any man owning a freehold 
worth £20, or paying rent to the value of forty shillings 
could vote for the membere of the Assembly ; wliile 
only a freeholder whose freehold waa worth ilOO could 
vote for senator or governor. Almost all the executive 
and legislative officers, whether of the State, the county, 
or the town, were appointed by the Council of Appointr 
meut, which consisted of the governor and four senators. 
The large landholding families thus still retained very- 
much influence. The destruction of the power of the 
great Tory families, however, had of course diminished 
the weight of the rich land-owning class as a whole; 
and in tlie country the decisive power was in the hands 
of tlie small freeholding farmers. 

The State was not yet governed by an absohite democ- 
racy, because as yet no one save theorists were believers 
in aa absolute democracy, and even manhood suflVage 
was not advocated by many persons ; while the unen- 
franchised were not actively discontented. The framers 
of the State constitution were not mere paper-government 
visionaries; they were shrewd, honest, practical poli- 
ticians, acquainted with men and affairs. They in- 
vented new governmental methods when necessary, but 
they did not try to build up an entirely new scheme ot 
government; they simply took the old system under ' 
which the affairs of the colony had been administered 
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and altered it to suit the altered conditions of the new 
State. This method wna of coiirae much the wisest ; but 
it was naturally attended by some disadvantages. The 
constitution-makers kept certain provisions it would 
have been well to throw away; they failed to guard 
agaiDSt certain dangers that were sure to arise under the 
changed circumstances; and on the other hand, they 
created difficulties by their endeavours to guard against 
ceitaia other dangers which bad really vanished with 
the destruction of the old system. This was notably 
shown by their treatment of the govemurship, and by 
their fear of one-man power generally. The colonial 
, governor was not elected by the people, nor respousibie 
to them in any way ; it was therefore to the popular 
interest to hem in his power by all lawful expedients. 
This was done by the colonial legislature, the only 
exponent and servant of the popular wish. The State 
governor, however, was elected by the people, was re- 
sponsible to them, and was as much their servant and 
representative as the l^islature. Nevertheless, the, dis- 
trust of the non-representative, appointed, colonial gov- 
ernor was handed down as a legacy to his elective 
and representative successor. The fact that the colo- 
nial governor was made irresponsible by the method of 
his appointment, and that a colonial legislature ap- ' 
pointed in the same way would have been equally 
irresponsible and objectionable, was seemingly over- 
looked, and the governorship was treated as if a single per- 
son were more dangerous than a group of persons to those 
who- elect both, and can hold both equally responsible. 
Aceotdingly, he was hampered with the Council of 
Appointment, and in other waya We have since grown 
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wiaer in this respect; but the curious ft.ir still survives, 
aud sliowB itself occasionally iii odd ways, — such as 
suiudiitg »p i'or the " rights " of a wholly useless and 
jieniicious board of aldermeu. 

The government of ilie city was treated iii the same 
way. In colonial times the freeholders elected their 
own aldermen, while the mayor and executive oftiecis 
were appointed by the repteseutatives of the Crown. The 
system was continued, the State governor and Council of 
Appointment beiiig substituted for the royal governor 
and his council. The freeholders continued to elect 
their aldermen, and tiie constables, when constaWes 
wei* elected ; but the mayor, the sheriff, and the other 
officers were appointed by the State authorities. James 
Duane was the fii-st miiyor thus appointed. There was 
thus in one respect far less local independence, far less 
right of local self-government granted the city then 
thin now. The entire patronage or appointing power 
was centralized in the State authorities. On the 
otlier Imnd the city had greater liberty of action in 
certain directiors than nowadays. The aldermen 
formed a real local legislature ; and the city treasurer 
w.is actually accustomed to issue paper money on the 
credit of the municipality. On the whole, however, 
American cities have never possessed the absolute right 
to independent life and the exercise of local sover- 
eignty that have been enjoyed by most European hui>;lis. 
In America, botli in colonial days and under the na- 
tional, government, the city has been treated merely as 
a geographical section of the State, and has been granted 
certain rights of self-government, like other sections; 
thongh those rights are of a peculiar kind, because o( 
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the peculiar ueeda and characteristics of the grantee. 
They caa be altered, amended, eiilai;ge;l, or witlidrawn 
at the pleasure of the grantor, the State legislatui'e. 
Even the enormous gi^owth of the urban population' 
, duriug the last half-ceutury has uot in the least alteied 
the legal' and political status of the city as the creature 
of the St;ite. 

Long before tlie Revolutionary War had closed, the 
old government of the confederation had demonstrated 
its almost utter impotence ; and tilings grew wors« after 
the peace. The people at large were slow to accept the 
idea that a new and stronger government wa? necessary. 
Tlie struwle they had just passed through was one for 
liberty, against power ; and they did not for the moment 
realize that license and anarchy are liberty's worst ene- 
mies. Their extreme individualism and their ultra- 
independent feelings, perpetually excited and played 
upon by all the legion of demagogues, inclined tbeui to 
look with suspicion and distrust up<m the measures by 
which alone they could hope to see their country raise 
her head among the nations of the earth. The best and 
wisest men of the land saw from the first the need of 
a real and strong union; but the mass of the people 
came to this idea with the utmost reluctance. It was 
Iteat^n into their minds by the bard logic of disaster. 
The outhreak of armed rebellion in. Massachusetts and 
North CaroUna, the general lawlessness, the low tone 
of commercial honour, the bankruptcy of the States and 
their loss of credit at home and abroad, the contempt 
■with which the confederation was treated by European 
nations, and the jarring interests of the different com- 
mpuwealths themselves, which threatened at any mo- 
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inent to break out into actual civil war, — all these 
combined with the wisdom and eloqueiiets of the ablest 
statesmen ia the land, and the vast weight of Washing- 
ton's character were needed to convince an obstinate, 
suspicious, and uai'row-minded, though essentially brave, 
intelligent, and patriotic people that they must cast 
aside tlieir prejudices and jealousies and unite to form 
a stable and powerful govetninent. Had they not thus 
united, their triumph in the Kevolutionary War would 
have .been a calamity lor America instead of a bless- 
ing. Freedom without unity, freedom with anarchy, 
Would have been worse than useless. The men who 
opposed the adoption of the present constitution of the 
United States committed an error to the full as great 
as that of the Tories themselves ; and they strove quite 
as hard, and fortunately quite as unsuccessfully, to 
damage their country. The adoption of the constitution 
was the completion of the work begun by the War of 
ludependeuce. This work had two stages, each essen- 
tial ; and those who opposed it during the second stage, 
like those who opposed it in the first, however honest 
of intent, did all they could to injure America. The 
Tory and the disunionist, or non-unionist, were equally 
dangerous enemies of the national growth and well- 
being. 

It was during this period of the foundation of the 
Federal government, and during the immediately suc- 
ceeding period of the supremacy of the Federalists in 
national affairs that New York City played its greatest 
and most honourable part in the government of the na- 
tion. Never before or since has it occupied so high a 
position politically, compared to the country at lai^e ; 
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for during tliese years it was, the seat of power of the 
brilliant Federalist party of New York State. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, and at the end of the time 
Qouverneur Mortis, lived in the city, or so near it as to 
have practiciilly the weight and influence of citizens ; 
and it was the home liliewiae of their arch-foe Aaroo 
BajT, the prototype of the skilful, unscrupulous wai'd- 
politician, so conspicuous in the later periods, of the 
city's development 

Hamilton, tlie most hrilliant American statesman 
who evfir lived, possessing the loftiest and k^uest iii- 
telleot of his time, was of course easily the foremost 
champion in the ranks of the New York Federalists ; 
second to him came Jay, pure, strong and healthy iu 
heart, feody, and miiid. Both of them watched, witli 
nneasy alarm the rapid drift toward anarchy ; and liotli 
.put forth all their effoi-ts to stem the tide. They were 
of course too great men to fall iu with the views of 
those whose antagonism to tyranny made them averse 
from order. They had little sympathy with the violent 

■ prejudices produced hy the war. In paiticular they 
abhorred the vindictive laws directed gainst the per^ 
sons and property of Tories ; and they had tiie manll' 
ness to come forward as the defenders of the helpless 
and excessively unpopular Loyalists. They put a stop 
to the wrongs which were being inflicted on these men, 

. and finally succeeded iu having them restored to legal 
equality with other dtizens, standing up with generous 
fearlessness against the clamour of the mob- 
As soon as the project for a closer union of the States 
was broached, Hamilton and Jay took it up with ardour. 
New York City followed their lead, but the State as a 
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whole was against them. The most popular man within 
its bounds was stout old Governor Clinton, and he led 
the opposition to the proposed union, Clinton was a 
man of great strenf-th of character, a good soldier, and 
stanch patriot in the Revolutionary War. He was hit^ 
terly obstinate and prejudiced, and a sincere friend of 
popular rights. He felt genuine distrust of any fonn of 
sti-ong government. He was also doubtless influenced 
in his opposition to the proposed change by meaner 
motives. He was the greatest man in New York ; but 
he could not hope ever to be one of the greatest in the 
nation. He was the ruler of a small sovereign State, 
the commander-in-chief of its little army, the admiral 
ol' its petty navy, the leader of its politicians ; and he 
did not wish to sacrifice the importance that all of this 
conferi'ed upon biin. The cold, suspicious temper of 
the small country freeholders, and the narrow jealousy 
they felt for their neighbours, gave him excellent 
material on which to work. 

Nevertheless, Handltou won, thanks to the loyalty 
with which New York City stood by him. By untiring 
effort and masterful oratory he persuaded the State to 
send three del«^ates to the Federal constitutional con- 
vention. He himself went as one, and bore a pronii- 
nent part in the debates ; liis two colleagues, a couple 
of anti-Federalist nobodies, early leaving him. He then 
came back to the city where he wrote and published, 
jointly with Madison and Jay, a series of letters, aftei- 
« ard gathered into a volume called " The Federalist," — 
a book which ranks among the ablest and best which 
liiive ever been written on politics and government. 
These articles had a profound effect on the public 
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mind. Finally he crowned Iiis laboiivs by going, as a 
representative from the city to the State convention, 
and winning from a hostile body a reluctant ratifi.catiou 
of the Federal constitution. 

Tiie townsmen were quicker witted, and politically 
more far-sighted and less nai-rowTminded than the 
averse country folk of that day. The artisans, lue- 
chiioica, and merchants of New York wei'e enthusiasti- 
cally itt favour of the Federal constitution, and regarded 
Hauiilton as their especial champion. To assist him 
and the cause they planned a mouater procession, while 
tlie State convention was still sitting. Alruost every 
representative body in the etty took part in it. A troop 
of light hocse in showy uniforms led, preceded by a 
band of trumpeters and a light battery. Then came a 
pei'ttwa^r of C/olumbus, on horseback, surrounded by 
woodsmen witli axes, —r- the axe being pre-eminently the 
tool and weapon of the American pioneer. Then came 
farmers in farmers' di'esa, driving liorses and oxen yoked 
to both plough and harrow, while a new modelled thresh- 
iug-niacbine followed- The Society of the Cincinnati 
came next. The trades followed ; gardeners in green 
aprons, tailors, grain-meagurers, bakers, with a. huge 
" Federal loaf" on a platform drawn by ten bay liorses, 
brewers, and coopers, with a stage drawn by four horses, 
bearing the " Federal cask," which the workmen finished 
as the procession moved, butchers, tanners, glovers, 
furriers, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, whitesmiths, 
blacksmiths, corduaiuers, peruke- makers, florists, cabi- 
net-makers, ivory- turners, shipwrights, risers, and 
representatives of scores of other ti-ades. In every part 
of the procession fluttered ' banners with Hamilton's 
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figure and name, and the great feature of the show was 
the Federal ship "Hamilton," drawn by ten horses. It 
was a thirty-two^un frigate in miniature, twenty-seVeo 
feet long, fully rigged, and manned by thirty seamen 
and marines. Thirteen guns from her deck gave the 
signal to start, and saluted at times during the proces- 
sion. The faculty and students of the University, the 
learned societies and professions, the merchants, and 
distinguished strangers brought up the rear. The pro- 
cession moved out to the Bayard House, beyond the 
city, where a feast for six thousand people was served. 

For the first year of government under the new 
constitution, Kew York was the Federal capital It 
Was thither thai Washington journeyed to be inaugu- 
rated President with stately solemnity, April 30, 1789. 
The city had by this tinie fully recovered its prosperity ; 
and when it became the headquarters for the ablest 
statesmen from all parts of tiie Union, its social life 
naturally became most attractive, and lost its provincial 
spirit. However, its term of glory as the capital was 
short, for when Congress adjourned in August, 1790, it 
was to meet at FhiJadelpliia. 

The political history of the city during the twelve 
years of Washingtou's and Adams's administrations, is 
the history of a nearly- balanced struggle between the 
Federalists and the an ti- Federalists, who gradually 
adopted the name, first of Eepublicaiis and then of 
Democrats. As always in our political annals, individ- 
uals were constantly changing sides, often in large 
numbers; but as a whole, party continuity was well 
preserved. The men who had favoured the adoption of. 
the constitution grew into the Federal party; the men 
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■who had opposed it, aud wished to coustrae it as nar- 
rowly 'as possible, and to restrict the powers of the 
eetitrol goveriiment even to the point of impotence, 
'became Jeffersonian Eepublicans. 

Hamilton and Jay were the heart of the Federalist 
paity in the city and State. Both were typical New 
Yorkers of their time, — being of course the veiy highest 
examples of the type, for' they were men of singularly 
noble and lofty character. Both were of mixed and 
non-English blood. Jay being of Huguenot aud Hollander 
stock, and Hamilton of Scotch and French creolg. 
Hamilton, born out of New York, was in some ways a 
more characteristic New Yorker than Jay ; for Ne.w 
York, like the French Revolution, has always been pre- 
eminently a car&er open to talent The distinguishing 
feature of the city has been its broad liberality; it 
throws the doors of every cai'eer wide open to all adopted 
citizens. 

Jay lacked Hamilton's brilliant audacity and genius ; 
hut he possessed an austere purity and poise of character 
which his greater companion did not. He was twice 
elected governor of the State, serving froml795 to 1801; 
indeed, he was really elected to the position in 1792, 
but was cheated out of it by most gross and flagrant 
election frauds, carried on in Clinton's interest, and 
connived at by h\m. His popularity was only tempo- 
rarily interrupted even by the storm of silly and un- 
warranted abuse with which New York City, like the 
I'est of the country, greeted the successful treaty which 
he negotiated when special envoy to England in 1794. 

Hamilton was, of course, tlie leader of his party. But 
his qualities, ailmirably though they fitted Iiim for the 
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giant tasks of constructive states in anslup witli which he 
successfully grappled, did not qiiaHfy iiim for party 
leadei-ship. He was too impatient and dictatorial, too 
heedless of the small arts and unwearied, intelligent 
iudusti'y of the party manager. In fighting for 'the 
adoption of the constitution he had heen heartily snji- 
poi'ted by the great families, — the Livingstons, the Van 
Iieus?elaers, and his own kiu by marriage, the Sohuylers. 
Afterward he was made secreiavy of the treasury, and 
Jay chief-justice, while through his efforts Schuyler 
and Bufus King — a New York City man of New 
England origin — were made senators. Chancellor 
Kobeit El. Livingston was not an extreme believer iu tlie 
ideas of Hamilton. He was also jealous of him, being a 
very ambitious man, and was offended atbeing, as he 
conceived, slighted in the distribution of the favours of 
the national administration. Accordingly, he deserted to 
the Eepublicans with all his very influential family fol- 
lowing. This was the fij'st big break in the Federalist 
ranks. 

When Wasliington was inaugurated President he 
found tliat he had a number of appointments to roak« in 
New York. Almost all tlie men he thus appointed 
were members of the party that had urged the adoption 
of the Constitution, — for Washington, tiiough incapable 
of the bitter and unreasoning partisanship which puts 
party above the public welfare and momlity, was much 
more of a party man than it has been the fashion to 
represent him, and during the final years of his life, in 
particular, was a strong Federalist. Clinton distributed 
the much larger and more important State patronage 
■jhiefiy among his anti-Federalist adherents. As al^ei^(Iy 
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explained, tiiei'e was then no patronage at all in the 
hands of the local, that is, the county and city, authori- 
ties; for though an inimense amount was given to the 
mayor, he was reaJly a State official. 

The parties were very evenly matched in New York 
City, no less than in the State at lai^e, during the closing 
twelve years of the century, — the period of Federalist 
supremacy in the nation. The city was the pivotal pai-t 
of the State, and the great fighting-ground. It was 
carried alternately by the Federalists and Democrats, 
again and again. Aaron Burr, polished, adroit, unscru- 
pulous, was the' most powerful of the city Democracy. 
He was elected to the United States Senate to succeed 
Schuyler, and was in turn himself succeeded by Schuyler. 
' Hamilton grew to regard him with especial dislike aud 
distrust, because of his soaring ambition, his cunning, 
and his lack of conscience. The Livingstons backed 
him ardently against the Federalists, and one of their 
number was elected and re-elected to Congress from the 
city. De Witt Clinton was also forging to the front, 
and was a candidate for State office from the city on 
more than one occasion, sharing in -the defeats and 
victories of 'his party. Jay's two successive victories, 
on the other hand, gave tlie Federalists the governor- 
ship of the State for six years. Under Hatijilton's lead 
they won in New York City rather more often than they 
lost. In 1799 they gained a complete victory, utterly 
defeating the Democratic ticket, which was headed by 
Burr ; and the legislature thus chosen elected the Fed- 
eralist Gouverneur Morris to the United States Senate. 
The newspapers reviled their opponents with the utmost 
bitterness, and often with ferocious scurrility. The 
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leadiag Federalist editor iu the city was the famous 
dictiouary-iiiakeT, Noah Webster. 

Party and personal feeling was intensfily bitter all 
throi^h these contests. Duels were frequent among 
the leaders, and liots not much less so amoDg their 
followers. Tlie inob turned out joyfully, on mischief 
bent, whenever there was any excuse for it ; and Ihe 
habit of holding open-air meetings, to denounce some 
particular person or measure, gave ample opportunity 
for outbi-eaks. At these meetings, speakers of the for- 
the-momeut unpopular party wei« often rather roughly 
handled, — a proceeding which nowadays would be con- 
demned by even the most heated partisans as against 
. the rules of fair play. The anti-Federalists, at some of 
their public meetings, held to denounce the adoption of 
the Constitution, or to break up the gatlierings of those 
who supported it, got up regular riots against their oppo- 
nents. At one of the meetings, held for the purpose of 
denouncing Jay's treaty with England, — a treaty which 
was of great benefit to the country, and the best that 
could then have been negotiated, — Hamilton was him- 
self maltreated. 

At the approach of the Presidential election of 1800, 
Burr took the lead in organizing the forces of the 
Democracy. He was himself his party's candidate for 
tiie Vice Presidency; and he managed the campaign 
with consummate skill. As before, the city was the 
pivotal part of the State, while the State's influence in 
the election at lai^ proved to be decisive. The 
Democracy of the city was tending to divide into three 
factions. The Clintons were the natural leaders; but 
the Livingston family was very powerful, and was con- 
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nected hy marriage with such men as James Duane, a 
city politiciaa of great weight, and Morgan Lewis, af'tei^ 
ward governor ; and botli the Clintonians and Living- 
stons, jealous of one another, were united in distrust of 
Burr. Accordingly, the latter dexterously managed to 
get up a combination ticket containing the names of the 
most prominent members of each faction. This secured 
hiin against any disaffection. He then devoted himself 
to the worlc of organization. By bis tact, address, and 
singular pei'sonal charm, lie had gathered round him a 
devoted band of henchmen, mostly active and energetic 
young men. He made out complete lists of all the 
voters, and endeavoui'ed to find out how each group 
could be leached and influenced, and he told off every . 
worker to the district where he could do most good. 
He was indefatigable in getting up ward meetings also. 
Hamilton fought hini desperately, and with far greater 
eloquence, and he was on the right side ; hut Hamilton 
was a statesman rather than a politician. He had 
quarrelled uselessly with some of the greatest men in 
his own party ; and he could not devote his mind to 
the mastery of the petty political detail and intrigue in 
which Burr ravelled. Burr won the day hy a "majority 
of five hundred votes. As so often since in this city, 
the statesman, the man of mark in tlie national arena, 
went down before the skilful ward-politician. 

Thus the great Federalist party fell from power, not 
to regain it, save in local spasms here and there. It 
was a party of many faults, — above all the one un- 
forgivable fault of distrusting the people, — hut it was 
the party which founded our government, and ever most 
jealously cherished the national honour and integrity. 
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New York City has never produced any other political 
leadew deserviiij; to Tank with the group of distin- 
guished Fetleralists who came from withlii, or from just 
without, her horders. She has iiever since stood so high 
politically, either ahsolutely, or relatively to the rest of 
the country. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BEGINNING OF DEllOCRATTC RULE. 1301-1821. 

In the electoral college, Jeiferson and Burr, the Dewio- 
cratic-Kepublican candidates for President and Vice- 
President, liiid a tie vote under the curious system then 
prevailing, and this left the House of Eepresentatives to 
decide which should be given the Presidency. The 
Federalists, as a whole, from hatred to Jefferson, sup- 
ported Burr ; but Hamilton, to his honour, opposed this 
move with all his might, and from thenceforth was 
'regarded by Burr witii peculiar and sinister hostility. 
Jefferson was finally chosen. 

In the spring of 1801 the Democrats also elected the 
veteran George Cliutou as governor, De Witt Clinton 
being at the same time made one of the Council of 
Appointment. They then for the first time had complete 
and unchecked control of the entire governmental system 
of the nation and State, and therefore of the city. 

From that day to this the Democratic party has been 
the dominant party in New York City. Occasionally, 
in some period of violent political upheaval, or at a mo- 
ment when the ever-existing faction-fight in its own 
ranks has been more than usually bitter and exhausting, 
its opponents for the time being, whether Federalists, 
Whigs, Republicans, or members of ephemeral organ- 
izations, like that of the Native Americans, have suc- 
ceeded in carrying a given election. But their triumph 
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has never been more than momentaiy ; after a very 
short time the Democracy has invarisibly returned to 
power. 

The complete Democratic \'ictnry in both State and 
nation, under Clinton and Jetiei-sun, waa followed by 
the definite enthronement of the system of so-called 
"spoils" politics in New York; that is, the system 
according to which public offices are used to reward 
partisan activity became established as the theory on 
which pohtics were conducted, not only by the Demo- 
crats, but by Fedeialists, Whigs, and Eepublicaiis, down 
to the present time, — though of late years tliere has 
beeu a determined and pai'tially successful effort to 
overtlirow it. As a matter of fact, politics had had 
much to do with appointments, even before 1800; but 
the theory of making purely political appointments had 
not been openly avowed, and there had been a very 
real feeling against political removals. Moreover, there 
had been comparatively little pressure to make these 
removals. In national affairs the Federalists had been 
supreme since the constitution was adopted, and so had 
imbody to remove. When Washington took the Presi- 
dency, the citizens were divided on party lines accord- 
ingly as they did or did not favour the constitution ; and 
he made hia appointments in much the greatest number 
of cases from among the fonner, although allowing his 
political opponents a certain share of the offices. Dur- 
ing his second term, and diiring Adania'a presidency, 
very few non-Federalists indeed were appointed. In 
New York State Clinton was governor from the oi^ani- 
zation of the State government until 179.'}. He waa 
therefore not tempted to make any removals for politi- 
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cal reasons. Moreover, the whole question of removals 
and appoiutmeiits was in the hauds of the Council of 
Appointment, which was sometimes hostile to the gov- 
OTnor, Diiring the first ten years of Clinton's governor- 
sliip there was practically but one party in the State ; 
after the rise of the Federalists very few of them were- 
appointed to office, Clinton dexterously managing the 
patronage in the interest of his party and personal 
friends, but always with an eye to the benefit of the 
public at laige. When Jay succeeded aa governor, he 
appointed mainly Federalista; but he rejecl^d with 
indignation any proposition to make removals merely 
for political reasons. 

After 1800 all this was changed. Jefferson, aa has 
been well said, enunciated the doctrine that "to the 
victors belong half the spoils ; " nor did he stop wlien by 
removals and resignations half of the Federalists had 
left office. lu fact it is impossible to act on any such 
theory; if half of the offices are taken as spoils, the 
other half must follow suit Most of the national ap- 
pointees in New York were speedily changed; and the 
remainder were temporarily saved only because Jefferson 
had in his cabinet one tiiau, Albert Gallatin, who al»- 
horred a general partisan proscription. The wielders of 
power in the State government were not so moderate. 
Stout old Governor Clinton protested against the mean- 
ness of making purely political removals ; but he was 
overruled by the Council of Apijointment, which was led 
by his nephew, De Witt Clinton. The latter had 
adapted Jefferson's theory to New York conditions, and. 
declared that all heads of cities, of counties, of big 
offices and the like, ought to be political adherents (rf 
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tbe administration, while all minor office-holders should 
be apportioned between the partits according to their 
numbers. Of course this meant in practice that all 
Federalists were to be removed and Democrats appointed 
in their places. In other words, the victors promptly 
proceeded to make a clean sweep of all the State, and 
therefore all the local, ofBues. 

The city had been the stronghold of Federalism, and 
its officers were among the first to feel the axa Richard 
Variek had made a most admirable mayor for twelve 
years. He was now siimmavily removed and Edward 
Livingston appointed in his place. Livingston at the 
same time was also given, by the national government, 
the position of United States District Attorney. The 
mayoralty was a much coveted prize, as the incuTn- 
bent not only pi-esided over tbe common council and 
wielded much patronage, bnt was also presiding judgo 
of a court of record with peculiar and extensive powers. 
His emoluments came in the shape of fees and perqui- 
sites, ananged on such a liberal scale as to form a very 
large salary. When Livingston left the office it was 
given to De Witt Clinton, tlien United States senator ; 
and he actually i-esigned from the Senate to take it. 
However, the Senate was not then held in as high 
regard as now, Abont this time another New York 
senator resigned for the purpose of accepting tlie city 
postma.^tership. 

A dozen members and connections of tbe Livingston 
family were appointed to important offices, the entire 
patronage of the State being divided between them and 
the Clintonians. They had formed an alliance to crush 
Burr, — receiving the hearty support of Jefferson, who 
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always strove to break down any possible lival in his 
party.. Froiri tliis time on every I'actiou of tlie Demo- 
a^tic party i a turn, "when it was in power, used the 
patronage mercilessly afjainst its antagonists within and 
without the party, making a clean sweep of the offices; 
and so did the l-'ederalista, when for a brief moment, just 
before the War of 1812, they again took the reins of 
government in the State. It was of course but a short 
step from making removals for political reasons, without 
regard to the fitness of the incunibeut, to making ap- 
pointments in which considerations of political expedi- 
■ eacy outweighed considerations of propriety. TIte step 
was soon twken. Tlie Council of Appointment eveu 
occasiouully gave lucrative local gffices iu tlie city of 
. New York to influential partisans of loose character 
from remote sections of the State, 

The Clintonians and Livingstons, backed by all the 
weight of the national administration, reduced Burr's 
influence in the Democratic party to a nullity, and 
finally drove him out. He was not renominated" for 
Vice-President, Geoi^e Clinton being put in his place. 
In the State election, about the same time, Chancellor 
Livingston's brother-in-law, Morgan Lewis, was nomi- 
nated for governor. Burr ran for the office as an Inde- 
pendent, hoping to carry not only Iiis own faction of 
the Democracy, but also the entire Federalist vote. 
The majority of the Federalists did support liim; but a 
large number, under Hamilton's lead, refnseil to do so, 
and tbougU he Just 'carried the city, he was beaten 
overwhelmingly in the ir^tate at large. 

Burr was now a ruined man, hated by all factions 
and parties. Nevertheless, he played out the losing 
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game to the last with umuoved force and utiflincliing 
resolution; and he took cool and ferocious vengeance 
on his greatest and most formidable foe, Hamilton. 
The duel was tlieh a recognized feature of society and 
politics, and had becouie a characteristic adjunct of the 
savage paity contests in New York. One of Burr's 
followers had killed Hamilton's eldest son in a duel ; 
and another had been severely wounded by De Witt 
Clinton in a similar encounter. In 1804, after his defeat 
fur the goveraorsbip. Burr forced a duel on Hamilton, 
and iDoitally wounded him in a meeting with pistols at 
"Weehawken, then a favourite resort for duellists. Ham- 
ilton's death caused the utmost horror and anger. The 
whole city mourned him, even his political opponents 
forgetting all save his generous and noble qualities, and 
the renown of his brilliaut statesmanship. Burr was 
thenceforth an ostracized man ; and duelling in Kew 
York received its death-blow. 

In 1807, when Governor Lewis's successor in the 
goveniorship was to be nominated, the Clintonian or 
popular wing of the Democracy turned on him, defeated 
him for the nomination, and drove the Livingston family 
from power, serving them precisely as the two factions 
together had already served the Burrites. For a few 
years longer the Livingstons continued to have a certiiin 
influence in the State ; and while the Federal party was 
still of some weight, one or two of the great Federalist 
families — notably the Van Itensselaers — counted for a 
good deal in the political world. After the close of the 
War of 1812, however, tiie Federalists became of no 
moment, and the Livingstons, the aristocratic wing of 
the Democratic party, sank out of sight. The reign of 
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the greab families wbo for over a century had played 
80 pi-omineut a part in New York political life, was 
flien at au end. They lost" every shred of political 
power, and the commonwealth tjecame what it had long , 
been becoiriing, in fact as well as name, absolntely 
democratic. The aristocratic leaven in the Itiaf disap- 
peared completely. The sway of the people was absolute 
from that time on. 

■ After Washington, the greatest and best of the Fede- 
ralist leaders, died, and after the Jeffersonjan Democrats 
cailie into power, the. two parties in New York, as else- 
where throughout the country, began to divide on a 
very humiliating line. They fought each other largely 
on questions of foreign politics. The Federalists sup- 
ported the British in the European struggle then raging, 
and the Democrats the French. One side became 
known as the British, the other as the French faction. 
Each man with abject servility apologized for and de- 
feniled the numerous outrages committed against us by 
the nation whose cause his party championed. It was 
a thoroughly unwholesome and discreditable condition 
of politics, — worse than anything we have seen in the 
country for many years past. Neither party at this 
time was truly national or truly American. To their 
honour be it said, however, many of the New York Demo- 
crats refused to go with the extreme Jeffei-sonians, as 
regards the embargo and subsequent nia.tteis. Moreover 
the Fedemlists, in their turn, with the exception of a 
minority led by Gouvemeur Morris, refused to take any 
part in the secessionist movements of their "party friends 
in New England, during the War of 1812. After this 
war the Federaliata gradually disappeared ; while their 
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opponents split into a perfect tangle of factions, whose 
innumerable (ights and squabbles it is nearly impos- 
sible and entirely unnecessary to relate in intelligible 
■ ibrui. During all this period the political bitterness 
was intense, as tlie scurrility of the newspapers bore 
witness. One of its most curious manifestations was 
in connection with the chartering of banks. Tliese 
were then cliartered by special acts of the legislature ; 
and it was almost absolutely impossible for-a bank of 
which the officei-s and stockholders belonged to one 
party to get a charter from a legislature eonti'olled by 
the other. Aaron Burr once accomplished the feat, 
before the Federalist overthrow in 1800, by taking 
advantage of the cry in New York for better water. He 
prepared a biU chartering a company to introduce water 
into the city, and tacked on an innocent-looking pro- 
vision allowing them to organize "for other purposes" 
as well. The charter once granted, the company went 
into no other enterprise save banking, and let the water- 
supply take care of itself. 

At the beginning of the century, New York was a 
town of sixty thousand inhabitants. The social life was 
still aristocratic. The great families yet retained their 
prestige. Indeed, the Livingstons were at the zenith of 
their power in the State, and possessed enormous influ- 
ence, socially and politically. They were very wealthy, 
and lived in much state, with crowds of liveried negro 
servants, free and slave. Their city houses were lai^e 
and handsome, and their great country-seats dotted the 
beautiful hanks of the Hudson. 

Tlie divisions between the upper, middle, and lower 
classes were sharply marked. The old families formed 
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a rather exclusive circle, and anioiig them the large 
Jandowners still claimed the lead, thougli the ricli mer- 
cliaiita, who were of similar aucestry, much outnumbered 
tliem, and stood practically oa the same plane. But the 
days of tliis social and political aristocracy were num- 
bered. They lost their political power first, being 
swamped in the rising democratic tide ; and their social 
primacy — mere emptiness when thus left unsup- 
ported — followed suit a generation or so later, when 
tlieir descendants were gradually ousted even from this 
last barren loek of refuge by those whose fathers or 
grandfathers had, out of the humblest beginnings, made 
their own Luge fortunes. The fall of this class, as a 
-class, was not to be regretted; for its individual mem- 
bers did. not share the general fate unless they them- 
selves deserved to fall. The descendant of any .old 
family who was worth his salt, still had as fair a 
chance as any one else to make his way in the world 
of politics, of business, or of literature ; and according 
to our code and standard, tlie man who asks mOre is a 

However, the presence of the great families undoubt- 
edly gave a pleasant flavour to the gay social life of 
New York during the.fearly years of the century. It 
had a certain half-provincial dignity of its own. The 
gentlemen still dressed, with formal and elaborate care, 
in the costume then worn by the European upper 
classes, — a costume certainly much more picturesq^ue, if 
less comfortable, than that of the present day. The 
ladies were more apt to follow the fashions of Paris 
than of London, All well-to-do persons kepttheir own 
heavy carriages, and often used them for joiimeys no 
less than for [)leasHre drives. The social season was at 
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its height in the winter, wheu there was an uuiuter- 
rupted successiou of dinners, balls, tea-pai'ties, and card- 
paities. One of the gi'eat attiactions was the Park 
Theatre, capable of holding twelve hundred persons, and 
always tlironged when there was a good play on the 
boai'ds. Large sleighing-paities were among the favour- 
ite pastimes, dinner being taken at some one of the half- 
dnzeu noted taverns a few'miles without the city, while 
the drive back was made by torchlight if there was no 
moon. MaiTiages were scenes of great festivity. In 
summer the fashionalile promenade was the ' Butteiy 
Park, with its rows and clumps of shade-trees, and 
broad walk by the water ; and on still nights there was 
music played in boats on the water. The "gardens" — 
such as Columbia Gardens, and Mt. Vernon Gardens ^ 
on Broadway — were al.^ meeting- pi aces in hot weather. 
They were enclosed pieces of open ground, covered with 
trees, from which coloured lanterns hung in festoons. 
Tliere were ibuntains in the middle, and little tables at 
which ice-cream was served. Eoimd the edges were 
boxes and stalls, sometimes in tiers; and there was 
usually a fine orchestra. When tbe hot months ap- 
proached, the custom was to go to some fashionable 
watering-place, such as Ballston Springs, where the 
gaiety went on unchecked. 

The houses of the well-to-do were generally of brick, 
and those of the poorer people of wood. There were 
thirty-odd churches; and the two principal streets or 
roads were Broadway and the Bowery. After nightfall 
the streets were lighted with oil lamps; each householder 
was obliged to keep the part of the thoroughfare Jn 
> This was Rt Leouard Street, tlien " a iittle out of town." 
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front of his own house eleau swept. Tliere were large 
markets for vegetables, fruits, and meat, brought ia by 
the neighbouring faruitira,- and for fish and game, — Long 
Island furnishiag abundance of venison, and of prairie 
fowl, or, a8 they were tlien called, heath hens. , Hickory 
wood i*a3 geneiftlly used for fuel ; the big chimneys 
being cleaned by negro sweep hoys. Milk was carried 
from house to house in great cans, by men with 
wooden yokes across their shouldei's. The well-water 
was very had ; and puie spring-water from without the 
city was hawked about the streets in carts,and sold by 
the gallon.. 

The sanitary condition of the city was very bad. A 
considerable foreign immigration had begun, — though a 
mere trickle compared to what has come in since, — r 
and these immigrants, especially the Irish, lived in 
cellars and miserable hovels. Every few years the 
city was scom^ed by a pestilence of yellow fever. 
Tben every citizen who could, left town ; and among 
those who remained, the death rate ran up far into 
the .hundreds. 

As the city grew, the class of poor who were unahle, 
at least in times of sti-ess, to support themselves, grew 
likewise ; and organized charities were started in the 
effort to cope with the evil. Orphan asylums and 
hospitals were built. Societies for visiting tlie poor in 
their homes were started, and did active work, — and 
by their very existence showed, how much New York 
already differed from the typical American country 
district or village, where there w-ere few so poor as to 
need such relief, and hardly any who wpuld not have 
resented it as an insult. As early as 1798 one society 
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reported that it had supported throuj-h a hard winter 
succeeding a summer of unusual sickness, over three 
hundred widows and orphans who would otherwise have 
had to take refuge iu tlie ahnshouse. It goes without 
saying, however, that this acute poverty was always 
local and temporary ; there was then no opportunity I'or 
the pauperism and misery of overcrowded tenement- 
house distiicts. 

The iirst savings-hank was established in 1816. 
The foundations of our free-scliool system were laid 
in 1805. The Dutch had supported schools at the 
public expense during their time of supremacy; but 
aiier their government was overturned, the schooling 
hud been left to private effort. Every church had its 
own school, learning being still the special property of 
the clergy; and ther^ were plenty of private schools 
and charity free schools in addition. Public-spirited 
citizens, liowever, felt tliat in a popular government the 
fii'st duty of the ytate was to see that the children of its 
citizens were trained as they should he. Accordingly, a 
number of pi-ominent citizens organized thamselves into 
a society to establish a free school, obtained a charter 
from the legislature, and opened their school in 1806. 
Tliey expressly declared that their aim was only to 
provide for the education of such poor children as were 
not provideii for by any religious society ; for at that 
time the whole theory of education was that it should 
be religious, and almost all schools were sectarian. The 
free schools increased in number under the care of the 
society, and finally grew to be called public schools; 
and by growth and change the system was gradually 
transformed, until one of the cardinal points of public 
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policy ill New York, aa elsewhere in the northern United 
States, became the eetabliahment of free, noiiTaectarian 
public schools, supported and managed by the State, 
and attended by the gi-eat mass of the children who go 
to school at all. The sectarian schools, ail-importaut . 
before the rise of the public-school system, have now 
been thrust into an entirely secondary position. Perhaps 
the best' work of the public scliool has been in the 
direction of Americanizing immigfttnts, or rather the 
children of immigrants ; and it would be almost impos- 
sible to over-estimate the good it has accomplished in 
this direction. 

Many 8cienti6c and literary societies were founded in , 
New York early in the present century. The city began 
to have room for an occasional man of letters or science, 
in addition to the multitude of lawyers and clergymen, 
— the lawyer, in particular, occupying the front rank in 
Eevolutionary and post -Revolutionary days. A queer, 
versatile scholar and student of science, who also dab- 
bled in politics and philanthropy, Dr. Samuel Latham 
Mitchell, was one of New York's most prominent and 
most eccentric characters at this time. Charles Erock- 
den Brown published one or two mystical novels which 
in their day had a certain vogue, even across the 
Atlantic, but are now only remembered as being the 
earliest American ventures of the kind ; and in 1807 
Washington Irving may be said to have first broken 
ground in the American field of true literature with his 
" Knickerbocker's History of New York," 

This same year of 1807 was rendered noteworthy by 
the beginning of steam navigation. Robert Fulton, 
alter many failures, at last invented a modul that would 
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work, and took ids steamboat, the Clermont, on a trial 
trip from New York to Albany and back. Thus lie 
bewail the eia of travel by steam, to whicb, more than 
to aay other one of the niany marvellous discoveries 
and inventions of the ^e, we owe the mighty and 
Ihr-reaching economic and social changes which this 
century has witnessed. Fulton's claim to the discovery 
was dispnted by. a score of men, — among them his 
fellow-citizens, John Fitch, Nicholas Roosevelt, and 
John Stevens, all of whom had built steamboabs which 
had just not succeeded. But the fact remained that he 
was the first one to apply the principle successfully; 
and to him the credit belongs. Verj'.soon there were a 
number of American steainboats in existence. In 1811 
Kicholas Roosevelt introduced them on the Mississippi, 
while Stevens took his to the Delaware. During the 
War of 1812 Fulton planned and built at New York, 
un<ler the direction of Congress, a great steam frigate, 
with cannon-proof sides and heavy guns; she worked 
well, but peace was declared just before she was ready, 
otherwise she would 'probably have anticipated the feats 
of the Merrimac by half a century. 

It was a calandty to the city that this steam frigate 
was not rea{ly earlier; for New York was blockaded 
closely throughout this war, which was far from popular 
with her merchants. Yet they ought to have seen that 
the war was most necessary to their commercial well- 
being, no less than to their honour and national self- 
respect ; for the frigates flf Britain had for a dozen years 
of nominal peace kept the city under a more or less 
severe blockade, in the exercise of the odious right of 
search. They kept a strict watch over all outgoing and 
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incoming sbips, hovering off the coast like hawks, and 
cruising in the lower bay, firing on coasters and mer- 
chantmen tohring them to. Once they even killed one 
of the crew of a coaster in this manner, and the outrage 
went unavenged. AVhen war at last came, many of the 
ardent young men of the city, who liad chafed under the 
insults to which they had been exposed, went eagerly 
into the business of privateering, wliich combined both 
profit and revenge. New York sent scores of privateers 
to sea to prey on the enemy's commerce ; and formidable . 
craft they were, especiallj' toward the end of the war, 
when the typical privateer was a large brig or schooner 
of wonderful speed and beauty, well armed and heavily 
manned, Tlie lucky cruiser, when many prizes were 
taken, brought wealth to owner, captain, and crew ; and 
some of the most desperate sea-struggles of the kind on 
record took place between New York privateers of this 
day and boat expeditions, sent to cut tliem out by 
hostile frigates or squadrons, — the iflost famous" in- 
stance being the really i-eniarkable fight of the brig 
"General Armstrong" at Fayal. 

With the close of the war, the beginning of imraigi-a- 
tion from Europe on a vast scale, and the adoption of a 
more radically democratic State constitution, the history 
of old New York may be said to have come to an end, 
and that of the modem city, witli its totally different 
conditions, to have liegun. The town has never, before 
or since, had a population so nearly homogeneous as just 
after this second war with Great Britain ; the English 
blood has never been so nearly dominant as at that 
time, nor the English speech so nearly the sole speech 
in common use. The Butch language had died out, and 
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the Dutch themselves had become completely assimi- 
lated. With the Huguenot Freuch this was eveu moi* 
completely the ease.' German was only spoken by an 
insignificant and dwindling remnant. Of the Irish 
immigrants, most had become absorbed in the popula- 
tion; the remainder was too small to be of any impor- 
tance. The negroes no longer I'ornied a noteworthy- 
element in the population, and gradual emancipation, 
begun in 1799, became complete- by 1827. For thirty- 
five years after the lievolution the great immigration 
■was from New England, and the consequent intlux of 
nearly pure English blood was enormous. The old 
New Yorkei's regarded this "New England invasion," as 
they called it, with jealous hostility ; but this teeling 
was a mere sentiment, for the newconieTS speedily 
became almost indistinguishable from the old residents. 
Even in religious matters the people were more in 
unison than ever before or since. The bitter jealousies 
and antagonisms between the different Protestant sects, 
so characteristic of colonial times, had greatly softened ; 
and Eoman Catholicism was not as yet of importance. 
There was still no widespread and grinding poverty, 
and there were no colossal fortunes. The conditions of 
civic or municipal life then were in no way akin to 
wliat they are now, and none of the tremendous, prob- 
lems with which we must now grapple bad at that 
time arisen. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



In 1820 New York City contained about a hutidreil ami 
"twenty-five thousand inhabitants. The demand for a 
more democratic State constitution found its realization 
in the convention of 1822. The constitutional ameud- 
ments proposed and adopted at this time, and ia. the 
. following years, were in the direction of increasing the 
direct influence of the people by widening the suflrage, 
and of decentralizing power and inci'easing the amount 
of local seU^overnmeut. The Council of Appointment 
was abolished. In 1822 the suffrage was given to all 
tax-payers ; and in 1826 all property qualifications were 
aholished, except in the case of negroes, who were still 
required to be freeholders. It is noteworthy that the 
moat bitter opponents of negro suffrage were the very 
men who most zealously championed nniversal suffrage 
for all whit-e citizens, no matter how poor and ignorant; 
while on the other hand, the old Federalists and Con- 
servatives who" strenuously opposed universal suffrage, 
and prophesied that it would bring dire disaster on the 
State, favoured granting eqnal rights to the blacks. It 
is small wonder that the free blacks should genfetally 
have voted with the Federalists,-:- precisely as at a 
later date in the southern States, as for instance Worth 
Carolina, such of the free blacks as even in the days of 
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slavery were allowed to vote, always followed the lead 
of tLe local gentry. The white mob which detested the 
white " aristocrats," and believed iii the most absolute 
democracy among the whites themselves, clamoured 
loudly against the .blacks, and favomed the establish- 
ment of aristocratic and interior castes separated by the 
colour line. The condiict of the popular party toward 
the negroes was the reverse of creditable. 

Under the constitution of 1822 the mayor of New 
York was chosen by the municijial council; after 1834 
he was elected by the citizens. The constitution of 
1846, the high-water mark of democracy, which made 
some very good and a few very bad changes m the State 
government, affected the municipal system compara- 
tively little, with the important exception that it pro- 
vided for the election not only of local but of judicial 
officers. Tlie electiou of judges by universal suffrage 
in this great city, even though it has worked much 
better than was expected, has nevertheless now and 
then worked badly. Still the long tei-ms and hij,h 
salaries, and above all the general popular appreciation 
of the high honour and dignity confeixed by the office, 
have hitherto given us on the whole a very good bench. 

The distinguishing featui'es of the life of the city be- 
tween 1820 and 1860 were its steady and I'apid growth 
in population, the introduction of an absolutely demo- 
cratic system of government, the . immense immigration 
from abroad, completely changing the etfinic character 
of the population, the wonderful growth of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the great material prosperity, to- 
gether with the vast fortunes made by many of the busi- 
ness men, usually of obscure and humble ancestry. 
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The opening of tlie Erie Canal gave an extraordinary 
impetus to the development of the city. The canal had 
been planned, and reports concerning it drawn up, at 
, different times by various New York citizens, notably 
I iby Gtouvemeiir Morris ; bnt the work was actually 
done, in spite of violent opposition, by De Witt Clinton. 
Clinton was, more than any other -maD, responsible for 
the introduction of the degrading system of spoils poli- 
tics into the State; most of his political work was 
mere faction fighting for his own advancement; and he 
waa too jealous of all competitors, and at the same time 
not a great enough man, ever to become an important 
figure in the national arena. But he was sincerely 
proud of his city and State, and very much interested 
in all philanthropic, scientific, and industrial movements 
to promote their honour and material welfare. He fore- 
saw the immense benefits that would be brought about 
by the canal, and the practicability of constructing it ; 
and by indomitable resolution and effort he at last com- 
mitted the State to the policy he wished. In 1817 the 
work was started, and in 1825 it was completed, and 
the canal opened. 

During the same period regular lines of steamboats 
were established on both the Hudson and the Sound; 
and the steamboat service soon became of great com- 
mercial importance. It was a couple of decades later 
before the railroads became factors in the city's develop- 
- ment, but they soon completely distanced the steam- 
boats, and finally even the canal itself; and as line after 
line multiplied, tbey became the great inland feeders of 
Jfew -York's commerce. The electric telegraph likewise 
was introduced before the middle of the century ; and, 
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as witli the steamboat, its father, the man who jii-st put 
it iiito practical operation, was a New Yorker, Samuel 
Morse, — though there were scores of ineu who had per- 
ceived its possibilities, and vainly striven to tiuuslate 
them into actual usefulness. Steam transportation and 
electricity have been the two prime factors in the great 
commercial and industrial revolutions of this century; 
and New York has produced the two men who deserve 
the most credit for their introduction. Fulton and 
Morse stand as typical of the inventive, mechanical, 
and commercial genius of the city at the mouth of, the 
Hudson. 

Few commercial capitals have ever grown with more 
marvelloas rapidity than New York. The great mer- 
chants and men of afiairs who have built up her material 
prosperity, have not merely enriched themselves and 
theii' city; they have also played no inconsiderable part 
ia that rapid opening up of the American contiuent 
during, the present century, which has been rendered 
possible by the eagerness and far-reaching huainess am- 
bition of commercial adventurers, wielding the wonder- 
ful tools forged by the science of our day. The 
merchant, the " railroad king," the capitalist who works 
or gambles for colossal stakes, bending to his purpose 
an intellect in its way as shrewd and virile as that of 
any statesman or warrior, — all these, and their com- 
peers, are and have been among the most striking and 
important, although far from the noblest, figures of 
nineteenth-century America, 

Two New Yorkers of great note in this way may be - 
instanced as representatives of their class, — John Jacob 
. Astor and Cornelius Vaiiderbilt. Astor was originally 
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a German pedler, who came to tbe city immediately- 
after the close of tlie Revolution. He went into the 
retail I'ur-trade, and by energy, thrift, and far-sighted- 
ness, soon pushed his way up so as to be able to 
command a large amount of capital; and !ie forthwith 
embarked on ventures more extensive in scale. The 

. jur-trade was then in the North almost what the trade 
in gold and silver had been in the Sonth. Vast fortunea 
were made in it, and the career of the fur-trader wa3 
checkered by romantic successes and hazardous vicissi- 
tudes. Astor made money with great rapidity, and 
entered on a course of rivalry with the huge fur compa- 
nies of Canada. Finally, in 1809, he organized the 
American Fur Company, under the auspices of the 
State of New York, with no less a purpose than the es- 
tablishment of a settlement of trappers and fur-traders 
at tlie mouth of the Columbia. He sent his parties out 
both by sea and overland, established his posts, and 
dro^e a thriving trade; and doubtless he would have 
anti<:ipated by a generation the p.erinaneiit settlement 
of Oregon, if the war had not broken out, and his 

■ colony been destroyed by the British. The most sub- 
stantial portion of his fortune was made out of success- 
ful ventures in New York City real estate; and at" his 
death he was one of the five richest men in the world- 
His greatest service to the city was founding tlie Astor 
Library. 

Vanderbilt was a Staten Island boy, whose parents 
were very poor, and who therefore had to work for his 
'living at an early age. Before the War of 1812, when a 
lad in his teens, he had been himself sailing a sloop as 
a ferry-boat, between Staten Island and New York, and 
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soon Lad saved enough money to start a small line of 
tliem. After the war he saw the possibilities of the 
steamboat, and began to run one as captain, owning 
a share in it as well. He shortly saved enough to be- 
come his own capitalist, and removed to New York in 
1829. He oi^anized steam lines on the Hudson and 
Sound, making money hand over band; and in 1849 — 
the period of the California gold fever ■ — he turned his 
attention to ocean steamships, and for several years 
carried on a famous contest with the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, for the traffic across the Isthmus to 
California. He was drawn into antagonism with the 
iilibuster Walker, because of his connection with the 
Central American States, and became one of the forces 
which compassed that gray-eyed adventurer's downfall. 
Then he took to building and managing railways, and 
speculating in them, and by the end of his days had 
amassed a colossal fortune. The history of the Wall 
Street speculations in which he took part, forms mneh 
the least attractive portion of the record of his life. 

Astor and Vanderbilt were foremost and typical 
representatives of the commercial New York of their 
day, exactly as H[iniilton and Jay were of the Eevolu- 
tionary and post- Revolutionary city. Neither was of 
English blood ; Astor was a German, and Vanderbilt a 
descendant of the old Dutch settlers. Both were of 
obscure parentage, and both hewed their way up from 
the ranks by sheer force of intellect and will-power. 
Of course, neither deserves for a moment to be classed 
on the city's roll of honour with men like Hamilton and 
Jay, or like Cooper and Irving. 

Before the days of steamship, railroad, and tele- 
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grapb, were the days of the fast " clippers," whose white 
wings sped over the oceau up to the time of the Civil 
War. The New York clippers, like those of Baltimore, 
were famous for their speed, size, and_ beauty. Tlieir 
builders exliausted every expedient to bring them to 
perfection ; and for many years after steamers were built 
they maintained a nearly equal fight against these 
foniiidable rivals. Crack vessels among them repeat- 
edly made the voyage to England in a fortnight. It is 
a curious fact that the United -States, which only rose 
to power at the very end of ttie period of sailing-vessels, 
and which has not been able to hold her own among 
those nations whose sons go down to the sea in ships, 
should nevertheless, during the first lialf of tlie present 
century, have brought the art of building, handling — 
and when necessary, fighting — these same old-time 
sailing-ships, in all their varieties of man-of-waj-, pri- 
vateer, merchantman, and whaler, to the highest point 
ever attained. The frigates and privateers were per- 
fected during the War of 1812; the merchant clippers 
- were immensely improved after that date. The okler 
vessels were slow, tubby craft ; and they were speedily 
■ superseded by the lines of swift packet-ships, — such 
as the " Blackball," " Eed Star," and " Swallow Tail," 
— established one after the other by enterprising and 
venturesome New York merchants. The packet-ships 
sailed for European ports. Before the middle of the 
century, lines of clippers were established to trade, and 
also to carry passengers to California and the China 
seas. In size they sometimes went up to two thousand 
tons ; and compared to European merchant vessels, their 
speed and safety were such that they commanded from 
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shippers half as mudi again in payment for tlie freight- 
age on cargoes of teas and other Eastern goods. 

The lai^e importers, and their captains as well, made 
money rapidly hy these ships ; yet now, from divei's 
causes, the carrying-trade has slipped through their 
lingers. But the city's growth has not been cheeked by 
this loss. The commerce-bringing fleets of other na- 
tions throng its harbour, while its merchants retain 
their former enei^y, and command their former success 
in other lines ; and the steady and rapid growth of fae- 
toiies of many kinds has changed the city into a great 
manufacturing centre. There is no danger of any loss 
of commercial prosperity, nor of any falling off in the 
amount of wealtli as a whole, nor of any diminution in 
the ranks of the men who range from well-to-do to \'ery 
rich. The danger arises from the increase of grinding 
poverty among vast masses of the population in certain 
quarters, and from the real or seeming increase in the 
inequality of conditions between the very rich and the 
very poor; in other words, as colossal fortunes grow up 
on the one baud, there grows up on the other a laige 
tenement-house population, partly composed of wage- 
earners who never save anything, and partly of those - 
who never earn quite enough to give their families even 
the necessaries of life. 

This ominous increase in the numbers of the class of 
the hopelessly poor is one among the injuries which 
have to a greater or less degree offset the benefits accru- 
ing to the country during the present century, because 
of the unrestricted European immigration. There was 
considerable immigration from abroad even before the 
War of 1812 ; but it did not become of groat moment 
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until after the close of the contest. The volume then 
swelled very rapidiy. In 1818 and 1819 over twenty 
thousand immigranta arrived in New York, and were 
reported at the mayor's office. Most of them were vety 
poor and ignorant, and at first ill able to cope witli 
their Hew surroundings. They iioused in ^eds, cellars, 
and rookeries of all kinds, and in winter time were 
reduced to desperate straits for food, thousands being 
supported for short periods by the charity of private 
citizens and of organized relief associations. They did 
■ not go out to the frontier, and like most of the immi- 
grants of the present century, preferred to huddle in the 
large cities rather than to go into the country. Year by 
year the mass of immigration increased, though with 
occasional and purely temporary fluctuationg. By 1830 
it had already become so great aa t» dwaif all move- 
ments of the kiud which the world had hitherto seen; 
and after the potato famine in Ireland and the revolu- 
tions of 1848 in continental Europe, fugitives from 
hunger or political oppression came over by hundreds 
of thousands. A greater proportion of these immigrants, 
relatively to the population, made their homes in New 
York than in any other part of the country. The large 
majority of them were of course from the lower or 
lower-middle classes. 

The iminigratiori worked a complete ethnic overturn 
in the chai-acter of the population, — an overturn of 
which there had been several similar instances already 
in the city's history. The immigrants and their ehildrea 
soon grew to outnumber the descendants of the old pre- 
Revolutionaiy inhabitants,, and the process was hastened 
by the fact that very many of the latter, probably far 
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more thau lialf, tlieiiiselves drifted westward, with the 
restleas love of change so characteristic of their iiatiou. 

There were many English, Scotch, and Welsh, and a 
few Scandinavians amoug the itii mi grants, and these 
speedily amalgamated with, and became indistinguish- 
able from, the natives. But by far the largest uiuuber — 
probably more thiin five sixths of those who settled in 
New York City during the half-century before the close 
of the Civil War -^ were Irish and Genuans, the foi-- 
uer being at this time much in the lead. 

The Germans had formed an important element of 
the city's population ever since the days of Leisler, wiio 
was himself a German, and, witli the exception of Stuy- 
vesant^ the nio^ iinportant figure in the history of tlie 
colonial town. Tliey were probably, in point of num- 
bers and importance, at no time lower than the fourth 
in rank among the nationalities which were being fused 
together to make New York citizens. By the beginning 
of the present century. the descendants of the old Ger- 
man immigrants had become completely Americanized. 
The new swarins of Germans who came hither, re- 
vived the use of the German tongue ; and as they set- 
tled in large bodies, — often forming the entire popula- 
tion of certain districla, — they ching pertinaciously to 
their own customs, kept to their own churches, and pub- 
lished their own newspapers. Nevertheless, the public- 
scliool system and the all-pei'vading enei^y of American 
life proved too severe solvents to be resisted even by 
the German tenacity. Some remained un-Jiraerican- 
ized in a sodden, useless lump ; but after a generation 
or two this ceased to be the case with the majority. 
The children of the first generation were half, and the 
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grandchildren iu uiost cases wholly, Americanized, — to 
, llieir own inestimable advantage. As long as they 
I'etuained mere foreigners, speaking an alien tongue, 
ttiey of course occupied a lower grade in the body politic 
and social than that to which their good qualities enti- 
tled them. As they became Ameiicanized in speech 
and customs, they moved up to the same level with the 
native bom. Perhaps two thirds were nominally Protes- 
tants, aud these had no religious prejudices to overcome 
or be hampered by. They were thrifty, hardwoiking, 
and on the whole law-abiding, and they not only rose 
r.ipidly in the social scale, but qs soon as they leayied 
to speak our language by preference, as their native 
tongue, they became indistinguishable from the other 
Americans with whom they mixed. They furnished 
leading men to all ti'ades and .professions, and many 
founded families of high social and political distinction. 
They rendered great service to the city by their efforts 
to cultivate a popular taste for music and for harmless 
public pleasures. Only the fact that the Lutheran 
clei^ clung to the German language, prevented their 
church from becomiug the most important of the Prot- 
estant churches. 

The Catholic or Celtic^ Irish formed, in point of num- 
bers, the most important class among the new immi- - 
grants. Those of their race who had come here in 
colonial days were for the jnost part only imported 
bond-servants and criminals. Unlike the Germans, 
they had never formed an element of appreciable weight 
in the community until after the Eevolution. Soon 
after the opening of the present century they became 
the most numerous of the immigrants and began to 
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form a class of New Yorkers whose importance steadily 
increased. Tiiey displayed little of the Uerinan frugality 
and aptitiide for business, and hence remaiued to a far 
larger extent mere labourei's, — comparatively few rising, 
at least for the first generation or two, to non-political 
positions of importance ; and ohey famished much more 
thaa their share to the city's turbulent and lawless ele- 
ments, for in their new surroundings they «ere easily 
misled by both native and foreign-born demagogues aud 
agitators. On the other hand, tjjey have invariatily 
proved admirable soldiers when the city has sent out 
lier quota of troops in time of war ; they have taken little 
part in anarchical and socialistic movements, and — 
though this is a quality of a more doubtful kind — they 
have mastered the intiicaeies of local politics with aston- 
ishing ease. The improvement in their material condi- 
tion became xery marked alter three or four decades. 
Moreover, their less fortunate qualities were such as 
inevitably attended the jieculiar conditions of their life 
in the old cnuutry; aud these gradually tended to dis- 
appear as the successive generations grew up on Amer- 
ican soil. Tiie fact that they already spoke English 
gave them an immense advantage, compared to the 
Germans, in that they were ■ able from the outset to 
mingle freely in American life; but the difference of 
religion tended to keep at least the first two generations 
apart from the citizens of old American stock. The 
Irish, like the Germans, came over in such numbers 
that they were able to introduce their own separate 
social life; but in both cases the ambitious and ener- 
getic among the descendants of the immigrants soon 
grew to realize that they must become thorough-going 
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Americans in order to win the great prizes of American 
life, while every family that acquired wealth and 
culture desired nothing so much as to get a foothold 
in the upper circles of the American portion of ctie 
community. 

By the outbreak of the Civil War the flood of iinnii- 
gratioQ' had swamped the older "native American" 
stock, as far as numbers went The mixed blood of 
New York had been mixed still further. It is curious 
to trace the successive additions of race elements to the 
population of the city. At its founding the Dutch 
were dominant, hut with a considerahle Walloou ele- 
ment, which was soon absorbed by the Hollanders, 
■while there was a larger element ol' French Huguenots, 
who kept coming in, and were, absorbed more slowly. 
There were also many English, and a few Germans. 
After the final English conquest there was a fair amount 
of immigration from England and Scotland ; the Hugue- 
nots also continued to come in for a little while, atid 
there was a laige German and a considerable ScotcK- 
Irish immigration. At the end of the Revolution all 
of these peoples had grown to use the English tongue, 
and were fast being welded together ; Taut the gi'eat 
majority of the citizens were non-English by blood. 
There then began a great inraab of Kew Euglanders ; 
and for the first time the citizens of English blood 
grew to "outnumber those - of any other strain, — all 
however being soon fused together, and becoming purely 
American. The immense immigration between 1820 
and 1860 changed this. By the latter date the men 6f 
Irish birth and blood had become more numerous than 
any others ; the Germans, at some distance off, next ; 
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while tlie native Americaus, who still led and con- 
trolled the othera, were a close thin!. Of course, how- 
ever, the oldei' races of the city made the mould into 
which the newer were poured. The task is sometimes 
slow and difficult, hut in the end the German or 
Iriahman is always Americanized; and his inHuence 
upon the coiiatry of liis adoption, although honsider- 
able, ia as nothing compared to the influence of the 
country upon him. 

Tlie wonderful growth of the Catholic Clmrch was of 
course due to the immigration, especially of the Irish. 
In colonial times Eoman Catholicism Iiad not been tol- 
erated. When complete religious freedom was estab- 
lished, with the 0Pj;anization of the new government, 
the Catholics began to come iu, and soon after the Revo- 
lution they buiit a church ; hiit its congregation led a 
fitful life for the first thirty years. There were years of 
prosperity, when a convent, a school, etc., were estab- 
lished ; and years of adversity, when they were aban- 
doned. The congregation was, of course, composed 
mainly of immigrants, chiefly Irish, even thus early; 
but there were enough Germans and French to mahe it 
necessary to hold services also in those languages. But 
on the whole the Church at this time languished, and 
religious instruction and supervision were provided for 
but a small portion of the Catholic iniraigrauts. Ac- 
cordingly, they and their children became to a very 
lai^e extent Protestant After the close of the War of 
1812, matters were radically changed. New York be- 
came the permanent seat of a bishopric, a multitude of 
priests came in, churches were built, and the whole or- 
ganization spiang into vigorous life. The immense Irish 
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immigratiou gave tbe Church the stamp it yet retains, 
and settled that its langut^ should be English, thus 
turuing it into a potent force for Americanizing the 
Catholic immigrants from conliueutal Europe. As early 
as 1826 the New York Catholics murmured gainst hay- 
ing a French bishop put over tbem ; though by that time 
it had been found necessary to establish separate German 
churches, as the German immigration had also begun. 
So enormous had been the inrush during the preceding 
dozen years, that at this date the Catholics already 
formed ill the neighbourhood of a fifth of the city's 
population. The Protestant sects became seriously 
alarmed at this portentous growth of the Church of, 
Kome, and for the thirty years preceding the Civil War 
there was fierce religious and political agitation against 
it, the feeling growing so bitter that there were furious 
riots, accompanied with much bloodshed, between Cath- 
olic and Protestant mobs in the great cities, ^including 
New York. Nevertheless, the Church went on steadily 
growing; and much, thongh by no means all, of the 
bitterness gradually wore away. Catholicism gained in 
numbers by converts from among the native Americans, 
often of high social standing; though this gain was 
probably much more than ofTset by the loss of Catholic 
immigrants who drifted into Protestantism. Tfie Irish 
have formed the main-stay of the Charch in America ; 
and this, and the readiness with which on the whole it 
has adapted itself to American conditions, has deter- 
mined its development. The Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, unlike the Catholic Church in most portions of 
continental Europe, has been the Church of popular 
feeling; and American Catholicism also gradually grew 
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to identify itself with all movementa in tlie interests of 
tlie masses o( the people, while it was likewise aflected 
by the American theories of complete religious tolera- 
tion, and separation of Church from State. In other 
words, it tended to become Americanized. It was at 
lirat, outside of Baltimore,- and the French, Spanish, and 
Indian missions, a church of poor immigrants, chiefly 
labourers. Many of the descendants of these immi- 
grants acquired wealth, or rose to distinction in the 
community, and the different natiomihties began to fuse 
together, and to assiniilate themselves in speech and 
customs to the old Ameritan stock. In consequence, 
tlie Church gmdually tended to grow into one of the 
regular American churches, even tliough still all-power- 
i'ul among the immigrants ; and it began to possess its 
proper share of men of high social and intellectual 
position. 

When, in the '2[l's, the immigration began tn attain 
formidable dimensions, it excited much uneasiness in 
' tlie minds of many of the native citizens, who disliked 
and looked down on the foreigners. Much of this feel- 
ing was wholly unjustifiable, while much of it was war- 
ranted by the fact that the new-comers contributed far 
more than their share to the vice, crime, misery, and 
pauperism of the community. They were popularly 
lield responsible for various epidemics of disease, — nota- 
bly a terrible visitation of cholera in 1832. 

New York having been peopled by relays of immi- 
j^rants of different nati<inality, eacli relay in turn, a.s it 
became Ameiicanized, looked down upon the next, as 
hag already been said. So it is at the present day. 
The grandchildren of the Germans and Irish, to whom 
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such strenuous objectiou was made sixty years ago, now 
in turn protest against the shoals of latter-day Scla- 
vonic and Italian incomers. Race and religious antipa- 
thy liave caused not a few riots during the present 
century, in New York ; and this was especially the case 
during the period covered by the forty years preceding 
the Civil War. 

However, riots of various hinds were common all 
through this period ; for the city mob was far more dis- 
orderly and' less . under control than at present. Nor 
. were the foreigners by any means the only ones to be 
found in its ranks, for it contained a large and very 
dangerous element of native American roughs. One 
specially frequent form of riot was connected with the 
theatres. The moh was very patriotic and boisterously 
anti- British; and on the other hand many English 
actots who came to America to make money were un- 
wise enough to openly express their contempt for the 
people from whom they were to make it. Rival theat- 
rical managers would carefully circulate any such re- 
marks, and the moh would then swarm down to tlie 
theatre, fill it in a dense mass, and pelt the unfortunate 
offender off the boards as soon as he appeared. The 
misused actor was not always a foreigner; for a like 
treatment was occasionally awarded to any American 
against whom the populace bore a grudge. Certain of 
the newspapers — not a few of which were edited by 
genuine Jefferson Bricks — were always ready to take a 
hand in hounding down any actor whom they had cause 
'to dislike. Some of these outbreaks were very serious ; 
and they culminated in 1849 in the " Astor Place," or 
"Opera-house " riot. On tliis occasion the mob tried to 
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gut the tlieatre wliere an obuoxioiia English actor was 
playing, but were held in cheek by the police. Tliey 
then gathered by thousands iu the streets, aad were 
iiually fired into by the troops, and dispersed with a 
loss of twenty killed, — a most salutary and excellent 
lesson. 

Other riots were due to more tangible troubles. The 
enormous immigration had created a huge class of nn- 
i'ortunatea who could with difficulty earn their daily 
bread, and any period of sudden and severe distress 
threw them into a starving condition. There were one 
or two great fires which were really appalling calami- 
ties to the city; and the teii'ible panic of 1836-37 pro- 
duced the most widespread want and suffering. Flour 
went up to fifteen dollars a barrel. The poor were 
cast into abject misery, and were inflamed by dema- 
gogues, who raised the cry of "the poor against the 
rich," and denounced in especial the flour and grain 
dealers. The " Bread Itiots " of Jariuary, 1837, were 
the result. A large mob as.wmbled in response to pla- 
cards headed " Bread ! Meat ! Rejit ! Fuel ! their prices 
must come down!" and assailed and sacked some of 
the stores and warehouses, strewing the streets with 
flour and wheat It was toward nightfall before the 
police could restore order. There were also savage 
labour riots, generally caused when the trades-unions 
ordered a strike, and strove to prevent other workmen 
from taking the places of the strikers. In aU of these 
cases the rndsses of the rioters were foreign -born. 

There were also riots gainst the Abolitionists ; theit 
meetings were broken up and their leaders sometimes 
maltreated. Moreover there were bloody encounters 
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between native American and foreign — usually Irish 
— mobs. . Fiually there were frequent riots about elec- 
tion time, at the great open-air meetings and proces- 
eioas, between the adherents of the rival parties. 
Politically, the steady movement toward making the 

- government absolutely democratic was checlied by curi- 
ous side-fights. The, Whig party was the regular, aud 
at times the successful, opponent of the Democracy 
throughout the middle part of this. period. The Demo- 
cratic party contained, as always, the bulk of the foreign 
and Catholic voters ; its strength lay in the poor wanls. 

■ Hence it was always in danger when any new popular 
faction arose. In 1830 a short lived labour party waa 
started, but this came to nothing. In 1834 the first 
elective mayor was chosen by universal suJtVage, The 
contest was very close ; and the Detnocrat, Lawrence, 
was chosen over the Whig, Verplanck, by only a couple 
of hundred votes, out of thirty-five thousand. Among 
the heads of the Democratic party were still to be found 
some influential merchants and the like; as yet the 
mere demagogue politicians did not dare to make them- 
selves the titular leaders. Lawrence was a wealthy gen- 
tleiDan. On New Tear's day lie threw open his doors 
to all callers, as was then the general custom. But the 
mass of ward-leaders and political " heelers " of every 
kind who thronged his house, turned it into a bear gar- 
den, destroying everything until he had to snmtnon the 
police to rid him of his guests. The democracy was not 
yet quite use'd to power, and did not know how to 
heliave. 

A year or two later one of the labour parties led a 
brief career in the city, arising — as has usually been 
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tlie case — from a split in the Democratic party. Its 
adiiereuts styled themselves " equal-rights men " or 
"anti-monopolists." By outsiders they were usually 
dubhed " Loco-focos," because at the outset of their career, 
Id the course of a stormy meeting of the city Democ- 
racy in a hall, their oppoueuts put out the gas ; where- 
upon they, having thoughtfully provided themselves 
with loco-foco matches, relit the gaa, and brought the 
meeting to a triumphant dose. The chief poiiit-s in 
their political creed were hostility to banks and corpora- 
tions generally, and -a desire to have all judges elected 
for short terms, so as to have them amenable to the peo- 
ple, — that is, to have them administer the law, not in 
accordance with the jirinciples of justice, but in accord- 
ance with the popuhtr whim for the moment. They 
split up the Democratic partj-, and thus were of ser\'ice 
to the Whigs during the two or three years of their 
existence. 

The Native American party began to make a stir 
about the time the Loco-focos came to an end. The 
Native Americans represented sim)>lj hostility to foi'cign- 
ers in general, and Catholic foreigners in partienlar. 
They therefore had no permanent root, as they merely 
represented a prejudice, — for depriving foreigners al- 
reaily here of political rights is a piece of iniquitous 
filly, having no connection with the undoubted and 
evident wisdom of limiting immigration to our shores, 
and exercising a rigid supervision tliereover. The Na- 
tive Americans led an intermittent party life for a score 
of years, ending as the Knownothings, who were swept 
out of sight by the rise of the Republican party. In 
1841 the Catholics very foolishly and wrongfully tried 
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to form a separate party of their own, on account of 
irritation over the disposal of the public-school fund. 
They insisted that a iiortion of it should be given to 
them for their sectarian schools, and organized a jiarty 
tt> support only guch candidates as would back their de- 
mands. But by this time the people had become 
wedded to the public-school system, and the effort 
proved wholly fruitless. The only result was to give a 
great start to the Native American party, which as a con- 
sequence, in 1844, actually carried the mayoralty election. 
In spite of occasional interludes of tbis hind, how- 
ever, the Democratic pai'ty, under the leadership of 
Taramauy- Hall, in the long fun always recovered their 
hold on the reins. As the years went by, the party 
escaped more aud more froni the control of the well-to- 
do merchants and business men, and fell into the hands 
of professional politicians of unsavory character. The 
judiciary was made elective in 1846; and most local 
officers were thenceforth chosen in this manner. - The ■ 
mass of poor and ignorant voters, mainly foreign born, 
but drilled and led by unscrupulous Americans, held 

• the command, and contemptuously disregarded their 
former leaders. Business men shrank from going ialjn 
politics. There was not much buying of votee^-*«feB, 
election frauds, and acts of brutal intimidation ji 
lance at the polls, became more and in< 
TJie Federal, State, and Jocal offices were used with a 
lute shamelessness to reward active political work. "By "^ 
the '50'3, politics had sunk as low as they well could 

- sink. Fernando Wood, an unscrupulous and cunning 
demagogne, whose financial honesty was more than 
doubtful, skilled in manipulating the Iiaser sort of ■ 
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ward politicians, became the *' boss " of the city, and 
was fiually elected mayor. His lieutenants were brutal 

' rowdies of the type of Isaiah Kynders, his right hand 
man; they ruled by force and fiaud, and were hand in 
glove with the disorderly and aeini-ciiminal classes. 
Both Wood and Kynders were native Americans, the 
lormer of English, the latter of Dutch ancestry. It 
would be difficult to pick out any two foreign-born men 
of similar stamp who were as mischievous. In 1850 
street railways wei-e started, and the franchises for them 
were in many eases pracured by the bribery of the 
common council. This proved the final touch ; and it is 
Irani this year that the hopeless corruption of the local 
municipal legislature dates. In 1857 the State Legis- 
lature at Albany began a long and active course of dab- 
bling in our municipal matters — sometimes wisely and 
sometimes foolishly — by passing a charter which di- 
vided responsibility and power among the different 
local officers, and needlessly multiplied the latter by 
keeping up the fiction of separate governments for the 
county and city, which had really become identical. 
They also created local boards and commissions which 
were appointed by the state, not the city, authorities. 
This last act aroused intense hostility among the city 
politicians ; especially was this the case in regard to the 
new Police Board, The city authorities wished at all 
costs to retain the power of appointing and ruling the 

- police in their own hands ; and they resisted l>y force of 
iirins the inti-oduction of the new system, Fernando 
Wood's old " municipal " police and the new State, or 
so-called " metropolitan ". police fought for a couple of 
days in the streets, with considerable bloodshed. But 
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the courts declared in favour of the constitutionality ^f 
tlie acta of the legislature, and the municipal authori- 
ties were forced to abandon their opposition. 

Throughout this period New York's public and pri- 
vate buildings. were increasing in size and costliness as 
rapidly as in numbers. It is difficult to say as much 
for their beauty, as a whole. Nevertheless, some of them 
are decidedly handsome, — notably some of the churches, 
auch as Trinity, and above all St. Patrick's, the corner- 
stone of which was laid in 1858. A really great piece 
of architectural engineering was the Croton aqueduct 
which was opened. for use in 1842. 

The city had- also done something for that higher na- 
tional development, the lack' of whieli makes material 

- prosperity simply a source of national vulgarization. 
She did her share in helping forward the struggling 
schools of American painters and sculptors; and she 
did more than her share in founding American litera- 
ture. Sydney Smith's famous, queiy, propounded in 
1820, was quite justified by the facta Nobody of the 
present day d<m read any American book which was 
then written, with two exceptions ; and. the witty Dean 

. could scarcely be expected to have any knowledge of 
Irving's first purely local work, while probably liardly a 
soul in England had so much as heard of that really 
wonderful volume, "The Federalist," Both of these 
were New York books ; and New York may fairly claim 
to have been the bii-thplace of American literature. 
Immediately after 1320 Washington Irving and Feui- 
more Cooper won world-wide fame ; while Bryant was 
chief of a group of poets which included men like Rod- 
man Drake. For the fir.st time we had a literature 
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worthy of being so called, which was not saturated witli 
the spirit of servile colonialism, the spirit of humble imi- 
tation of things European. Our political life became fu!l 
and healthy only after we had achieved political iade- 
peudeiice ; and it is quite as true that we never have 
done, and never shall do, anything really worth doing, 
whether iu literature or art, except when workiug dis- 
tinctively as Americans. 

We are not yet free from the spirit of colonialism in 
art and letters ; but the case was, and is, much worse 
with our purely social life, — or at least with that por- 
tion of it which ought to be, and asserts itself to he, 
hut emphatically is not, our best social life. In the 
" Potiphar Papers," Mr. Curtis, a New Yorker of whoiri 
all New Yorkers can he proud, has left a description 
which can hardly be called a caricature of fashionable 
New York society as it was in the decade before the 
war. It is not an attractive picture. The city tlieu 
contained nearly three quarters of a million inhabitants, 
and the conditions of life were inuch as they are to-day. 
The era of railmads and steamships was well under 
way; all the political and social prableras and evils 
which now exist, existed then, often in a^ravated form, 
Tiie mere commercial classes were absorbed in rnakinj^ 
money, — a pursuit which of course becomes essentially 
ignoble when followed as an end and not as a means. 
It had become very easy to travel in Europe, and im- 
mense shoala of American tourists went thither every 
season, deriving but doubtful benefit from their toiir. 
New York possessed a lai'ge wealthy class which did not 
quite know how to get most pleasure from its money, 
and which had not been trained, as ail good cilizena 
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of the republic should be trained, to realize that ia 
America every mau of means and leisure must do some 
kind of work, whether in politics, in liteiature, in sci- 
ence, or in what, for lack of «, better word, may be (^led 
philanthropy, if he wishes really to eujoy life, and to avoid 
being despised as a drone in the community. Moreover, 
they failed to grasp the infinite possibilities of enjoy- 
tnent, of interest, and of usefulness, which American 
life offera to every man, rich or poor, if be have only 
heart and head. With singular poverty of imaginatioa 
they proceeded on the assumption that to enjoy their 
wealth they must slavishly imitate the superficial feat- 
ures, and the defects rather than the merits, of the life 
of tlie wealthy classes of Europe, instead of borrowing 
i^nly its best traits, and adapting even these to their own 
surroundings. They put wealth above everything dae, 
' and therefore hopelessly vulgarized their live«. The - 
shoddy splendours of the second French Empire natu- 
I'ally appealed to tbeui, and so far as might be they im- 
itated its ways. Dress, manners, amusements, — all 
were copied from Paris ; and when they went to Europe, 
it was in Paris that they spent most of their time. To 
persons of iutdligence and force their lives seemed 
equally dull at home and abroad. They took little in- 
terest in literature or politics; they did not care to 
explore and hunt and travel in their own country; 
they did not have the tast« for athletic sport which is 
so often the one redeeming feature of the gilded youth 
of to-day, and which, if not very much when taken 
purely by itself, ia at least something. Fashionable 
society was composed of two classes. There were, first, 
the people of good family, — those whose forefatliers at 
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soine time had played their parts manfully in the world, 
and who claimed some shadowy superiority ou the 
strength of this menioi'y of the past, unbacked by any 
proof of merit in the piesent. Secondly, there were 
those who had just made money, — the father haviny 
usually merely the money-getting faculty, the presence 
of which does not necessarily imply the existence of any 
other worthy quality whatever, the rest of the family 
possessing only the absorbing desire to spend what 
the father had earned. In the summer they all went 
to Saratoga or to Europe ; in winter they came back to 
New York. Fifth Avenue wa3 becoming the fashion- 
able street, and on it they built their hrownstone-fi'oiit 
houses, all alike outside, and all furnished iu the same 
style within, — heavy furniture, gilding, mirrors, glit- 
tering chandeliers. If a man was very lich he had a 
few feet more front^e, and more gilding, more mirrors, 
and more chandeliers. There was one incessant round 
of gaiety, but it possessed no variety whatever, and 
little interest. 

Of course there were plenty of exceptions to all these 
rules. There were many charming houses, there was 
much pleasant social life, just as there were plenty of 
honest politicians ; and there were multitudes of men 
and women well fitted to perform the grave duties and 
enjoy the great rewards of American life. But taken as 
a who]e,.tlie fashionable and political life of New York 
in the decade before the Civil War offers an instructive 
rather than an attractive spectacle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

■ RECENT HISTORY. 1860-1890. 

In 1860 New York had over eiglit hundred tbousand 
inhabitauts. During tbe thirty years that have since 
passed, its population liaa nearly doused. If the city 
limits, were enlarged, like ttiose of London and Chicago, 
80 aa to take in the suburbs, the population would 
amooQt to some three millioiis. K«cently there has 
been a great territorial expansion northwai'd, beyond 
the Haai'lem, by the admission of what is knowii as 
,tbe_^ Annexed Distriot. Tbe growth of . wealth has fuUy 
kept pace with the growth .'of. population.- JThe city 
is one of the two or three greatest commercial and 
manufacturing centres of the world.'. '.. . 

The ten years between 1860 and 1870 fonn the worst 
decade in the city's political annals, although the sombre 
; picture is relieved by touches of splendid heroism, 
martial prowess, and civic devotion. At the outbi-eak 
of the Civil War the city was — as it has since contin- 
ued to he. — tbe stronghold of the Democratic party in 
the North; and unfortunately, during the Kebellion, 
while the Democratic party contained many of _ the 
loyal, it also contained all of the disloyal, elemeiits, A 
Democratic victory at the polls, hardly, if at all, less 
than a Confederate victory in the field, meant a Union 
defeat. A very large and possibly a controlling ele- 
ment in the city Democracy was at heart strongly dis- 
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union in sentiment, and showed the feeling whenever 
it dared. 

At the outset of the Civil War there was even an 
efi'ort made to force the city into active rebellion. The 
small local Democratic leaders, of the type of Isaiah 
Kyudei-s, the brutal and turbulent ruffians who led the 
mob and controlled the politics of the lower wards, 
openly and defiantly threatened to make common cause 
with the South, and to forbid the passage of Union 
troops through the city. The mayor, Fernando Wood, 
in January, 1861, proclaimed disunion to be "a fixed 
iact " in a message to the Common Council, and pio- 
posed that New York should herself secede and become 
a free city, with but a nominal duty upon inipoi-ts, 
Th6 independent commonwealth was to be named " Tri- 
Insula," as being composed of three islands, — Long, 
Strtteu, and Manhattan. The Common Council, a coi^ 
rupt body as disloyal as Wood himself, received the 
message enthusiastically, and had it printed and circu- 
lated wholesale. 

But when Sumter was fired on the whole current 
changed like magic. There were many more good men 
than bad in New York; but they had been supine, or 
selfish, or indifferent, or undecided, and so the bad had 
had it all tlieir own way. The thunder of Sumter's 
guns waked the heart of the people to passionate 
loyalty. The bulk of the Democrats joined with the 
Kepiiblicans to show by word and act their fervent and 
patriotic devotion to the Union. Huge mass-meetings 
were held, and regiment after regiment was organized 
a7id sent to the front Shifty Fernando Wood, true to 
his nature, went witli the stream, and was loudest iu 
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proclaiming his horror of rebellion. The city, through 
all her best and bravest men, pledged her faithful and 
steadfast support to the government at Washington. 
The Seventh Eegiinent of the New York National 
Guards, by all odds the best regiment in the United 
States Militia, was the first in the whole country to go 
to the front and reach Washington, securing it against 
any sudden snrprise. 

The Union men of New York kept their pledge of 
loyalty in spirit and letter. Taking advanti^e of the 
intensity of the loyal excitement, they even elected a ■ 
Eepublican mayor. The New Yorkers of means were 
. those whose part was greatest iji sustaining the nation's 
credit, while almost every high-spirited young man in 
the city went into the ai-my. Tbe city, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war, sent lier sons to the front 
by scores of thousands. Her troops alone would have 
formed a large army; and on a hundred battle-fields, 
and" throughout the harder trials of the long, dreary 
caicpaigns, they bore themselves with high courage and 
stem, uuyielding resolution. Those who by a hard lot 
were forced to stay at home busied themselves in carinfi 
for the men at the front, or for their widows ; and 
■orphans; and the Sanitary Commission, the AHotment 
Commission, and other kindred organizations which did 
incalculable good, originated in New York. 

Yet the very enei^y with which New York sent her 
citizen soldiery to the front, left her exposed to a terrible 
danger. Much of the lo,w foreign element, as well as 
the worst among the native-born roughs, had been 
hostile to the war all along, and a ferocious outhreak 
-was jiTodiieed by the enforcement of the dralt in July, 
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1863. The mob, mainly foreign, especially Irisli, but 
reinforced by all the native rascality of the city, brolte 
out for three days in \\ liat are know n as the draft riots 
They pommitted the most hoiiible outiages, their hos- 
tility l>eing directed especially against the unfortunate 
negroes, many of whom thfy hung or beat to death 
with lingering cruelty, and they attacked Vdriou's 
charitable iostitntions where negioes »eie caied foi 
They also showed their hatred to the national govern- 
ment and its defenders in every way, and even set out 
to burn down a hospital filled with wonuded Union 
soldiers, besides mobbing all government officials. From 
attacking government property they speedily went to 
assailing private property as well, burning and plunder- 
ing the houses of rich and poor alike, and threatened 
to destroy the whole city in their anarchic fury, — the 
criminal classes, as always in such a movement, taking 
the control into their own hands. Many of the baser 
Democratic politicians, in order to curry favour with the 
mob, sought to prevent effective measures being taken 
against it; and even the Democratic governor, Seymour, 
an estimable man of high private character, but utterly 
unfit to grapple with the times that tried men's souls, 
took refuge in temporizing, half measures, and conces- 
sions. The Eoman Catholic archbishop and priests 
opposed and denounced the rioters with greater or less 
boldnes.s, accoi-ding to tlieir individual temperaments. 

But the goverfling authorities, both uational and 
municipal, acted with courage and energy. The 
American people are good-natured to the point of lax 
indifference ; but once roused, they act with the most 
straightforward and practical resolution. Much fear 
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had been expressed lest the lai^ contingent of Irish 
amoug the police- and state troops would be lukewarm 
or doubtful, but throughout the crisis they showed to 
the full as much courage and steadfast loyalty as their 
associates of native origin, pne of the most deeply- 
mourned victims of the mob was the gallant Colonel 
O'Brien of the Eleventh New York Volunteers, who 
had dispersed a crowd of rioters with considerable 
■ slaughter, and was afterward caught by them when 
alone, and butchered under circumstances of foul and 
revolting brutality. . 

Most of the real working-men refused to join with 
the rioters, except when overawed and forced into their 
ranks ; and many of them formed themselves into armed 
bodies, and assisted to restore order. The city was bare 
of troops, for they had all been sent to the front to face 
Lee at Gettysburg; and the police at iiist could not 
quell the mob. As regiment after regiment was hurried 
back to their assistance desperate street-fighting took 
place. The troops and police were thoroughly aroused, 
and attacked the riotera with the most wholesome de- 
sire to do them harm. In a very short time after the 
forces of order put forth their strength the outbreak was 
stamped out, and a lesson inflicted on the lawless and 
disorderly which tiiey never entirely forgot. Two mil- 
lions of property had been destroyed, and many valu- 
able lives lost. But over twelve Imudred rioters were 
slain, — an admirable object lesson to the remainder. 

It was several years before the next riot occurred. 
This was of a race or religious chai-aeter. The different 
nationalities in New York^re in the habit of paittding 
on certain days, — a particularly senseless and objec- 
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ti on able custom. The Orangeineu on this i 
paraded on the anniversary of the Battle of the Bojne, 
with the usual array of tlags and banners, covei'ed with 
mottoes especially insulting to the Celtic Irish ; the lat- 
ter threatened to stop tlje procession, and made the 
attempt; but the militia had been called out, and after 
a moment's shiarp fiyhtiog, in which three of their num- 
ber and seventy or eighty rioters were slain, the mob 
was scattered to the four winds. For the last twenty 
years no serious riots have occun'ed, and no mob has 
assembled which the police could not handle without 
the assistance of the State troops. Tlie outbreaks that 
have taken place have almost invariably been caused 
by strikes or other labour troubles. Yet the general 
order and peacefulness should not blind us to the fact 
that there exists ever in our midst a slumbering " vol- 
cano under the city," as under all other lai^je cities of 
the civilized world. This danger must continue to exist 
as long as our rich men look at life from a standpoint 
of silly frivolity, or else pursue a commercial career in 
a spirit of ferocious greed and disregard of justice, while 
the poor feel with sullen anger the pressure of many 
evils, — some of their own making, and some not, — 
and are I'ar more sensible of the wrongs tliey suffer 
than of the folly of trying to right them under the lead 
of ignorant visionaries or criminal demagogues. 

Por several years after the war there was a ])erfect 
witches' SaVihath of political corruption in New York 
City, which culminated during tlie mayoralty of Oakey 
Hall, who was elected in 1S69. Tlie Democratic party 
had absolute control of the municipal government; and 
this meant that the city was at the mercy of tlie ring 
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of utterly unscrupulous and brutal politicians who then 
controlJeil tliat party, and who in time of need had 
friends among some of their ao-called Eepuhlican oppo- 
nents on whom -they could always reiy. Repeating, 
ballot-box stuffing, fmudulent voting and counting of 
votes, and every kind of violence and intimidation nt 
■the polls turned the elections into criminal farces. 
The majorities by which the city was carried for the 
Democratic presidential candidate Seymour in 1868, 
represented the worst electoral frauds which the coun- 
try ever witnessed, — far surpassing even those by which 
Polk had been elected over Clay. 

This was also the era of gigantic stock -swindling. 
The enormously rich stock-speculators of Wall Street in 
their wars with one another and against the general 
publit!, found ready tools and allies to be hired for 
money in the State and city politicians, and in judges 
who were acceptable alike to speculators, politicians, and 
inoh. There were continual contests for the control of 
tail-way systems, and "operations" in stocks which barely 
missed being criminal, and which branded those who 
took part in tliem as infamous in the sight of all honest 
men ; and the courts and legislative bodies became 
parties to the iniquity of men composing that most 
dangerous of all classes, the wealthy criminal class. 

Matters reached their climax in the feats of the 
"Tweed Ring." William M. Tweed was the master 
spirit among the politicians of his own party, and also 
secured a hold on a number of the local Eepublican 
leaders of the baser sort. He was a coarse, jovial, able 
man, utterly without scruple of any kind ; and he or- 
ganized all of his political allies and adherents into a 
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gigantic "ring" to plunder the city. Incredible' sums 
of money were stolen, especially in tlie construction of 
the new Court House. When the frauds were dis- 
covered, Tweed, secure in Ids power, asked in words 
that have become proverbial, " What are you going to 
do about it?" But the end came in 1871. Then the 
decent citizens, irrespective of party, banded tc^ether, 
unTed on by the newspapers, especially the Times and 
Harpei's WfsMy, — for the city press deserves the chief 
credit for the defeat of Tweed. At the fall elections 
the ring candidates were overwhelmingly defeated; and 
the chief malefactors were afterward prosecuted, and 
many of them imprisoned, Tweed himself dying in 
a felon's cell. The offending judges were impeached, or 
resigned in time to escape impeacliraent. 

For tlie last twenty years our politics have been 
better and purer, though with plenty of corruption and 
jobbery left still. There are shoals of base, ignorant, 
vicious " heelers " and " wanl workers," who form a 
solid, well-disciplined army of evil, led on by abler men 
wliose very ability renders them dangerous. Some of 
these leaders are personally corrupt ; others are not, 
but do almost aa much harm as if they were, because 
they divorce political from private morality. As a 
prominent politician recently phrased it, they believe 
that " the purification of politics is an iridescent dream ; 
the decalogue and the golden rule have no place in a 
political campaign." The cj-nicism, no less silly than 
vicious, with which such men regard political life is 
repaid by the contemptuous anger with which they 
themselves are regarded by all men who are proud of 
tlieir country and wish her well. 
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If tbe citizens can be thoroughly waked up, and a 
plain, naked issue of right and wrong presented to 
them, tliey can always be trusted. The trouble is that 
in ordinary times the self-seeking political mercenaries 
are the only persons who both keep alert and understand 
the situation ; and they commonly reap their rewaM. 
The mass of vicious and ignorant voters ^ especially 
among those of foreign origin — forms a trenchant 
weapon forged ready to their liand, and presents a 
standing menace to. our prosperity ; and the selfish 
and short-sighted indifference of decent men is only one 
degree less dangerous. Yet of recent years there has 
been among men of character and good standing a 
steady growth of interest in, and of a feeling of respon- 
sibility for, our politics. This otherwise most healthy 
growth has been at times much hampered and watped 
by the political ignorance and bad judgment of the 
leaders in the . movement Too often the educated 
men who without having had any practical training 
as politicians yet turn their attention to politics, are 
and remain utterly ignorant of the real workings of our 
governmental system, and in their attitude tflwai'd our 
public men oscillate between excessive credulity con- 
cerning their idol of the moment and jealous, ignorant 
prejudice against those with whom they temporarily 
disagi-ee. They forget, moreover, that tlie man who 
really counts in the world is the doer, not the mere 
critic, — the man who actually does the work, even if 
roughly and imperfectly, not the man wKo only talks 
or writes about how it ought to be done. 

Neither the unintelligent and rancorous partisan, 
nor tbe unintelligent and rancorous independent, is a 
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df siralile member of the body politic ; aud it is uufortii- 
imtely true of each of them that he seems to regard 
with special and sour hatred, not the bad man, bat the 
good man with whom he politically difi'era. 

Above all, every young man shonld realize that it is a 
disgrace to him not to take active part in some way in 
the work of governing the city. Whoever fails to do 
this, fails notably in his duty to the Commonwealth. 

The character of the immigration to the city is 
changing. The Irish, wlio in 1860 foimed three fifths 
of the foreign- born population, have come in 'steadily 
lessenii^ numbers, until the Germans stand well at tlie 
head ; while increasing multitudes of Italians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Russian Jews, and Hungarians — both 
Sclaves and Magyai-s — continually arrive. The English 
aud Scandinavian elements among the immigrants have 
likewise increased. At the present time four fifths of 
New York's population are of foreign birth or parentage ; 
and among them tliere has been as yst but little race 
intermixture, though tlie rising generation is as a whole 
well on the way to complete Americanization, Cer- 
tainly hardly a tenth of t!ie people are of old Rei'O- 
lutionary American stock. The Catholic Church has 
coDtinued to grow at a rate fast«r than the general rate 
of increase. The Episcopalian and Lutheran are the 
only Protestant Churches whereof the growth has kept 
pace with that of the population. 

The material pi-osperity of the city has increased 
steadily. There lias been a marked impi-ovenient in 
architecture ; and one really great engineering work 
the bridge across the East River, was completed ir 
1883, The stately am! beautiful Riverside Drive 
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skirting the Hudson, along tlie hills which front the 
river, from the middle of the island, northwai-d, is well 
worth inentioii. It is one of the most striking roads or 
streets of which any city can boast, ami the handsome 
liouses that are springing up along it bid fair to make 
the neiglibourhood the most attractive portion of New 
York. Another attractive feature of the city is Central 
Park, while many other parks are being planned and 
laid out beyond whei'e the town has as yet been Imilt 
up. There are large numbers of handsome social clubs, 
such as the Knickerbocker, Union, and University, and 
many others of a politico-social character, — the most 
noted of them, alike for its architecture, political inttii- 
ence, and its important past history; being the Union 
League Club. 

There are many public buildings which are extremely 
interesting as showing the growth of a proper civic 
spirit, and of a desire for a life with higher possibilities 
than money-making. There has been an enormous in- 
crease in tiie number of hospitals, many of them admir- 
ably equipped and managed ; and the numerotw News- 
boys' Lodging Houses, Night Schools, Working-G ills' 
Clubs and the like, bear witness to the fact that many 
New Yorkers who have at their disposal time or money 
are alive to their responsibilities, and are actively striv- 
ing to lielp their less fortunate fellows to help them- 
selves. The Cooper Union building, a gift to the city 
for the use of all ita citizens, in the widest sense, keeps 
alive the memory of old Peter Cooper, a nian whose 
. broad generosity and simple kindliness of character, 
, while not rendering him iit for the public life into 
which he at times sought entrance, yet inspired in New 
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Yoi-kers of every class a genuine regard such as tliey 
Celt loi- no otlier philanthropist. ludeed, uncharitable- 
neas and lack of generosity have never been New York 
failings ; the citizens are keenly sensible to any real, 
tangible distress or need. A blizzard in Dakota, an 
earthqnake in South Carolina, a flood in Pennsylvania, 
— after any such catastrophe hiindreds of thousands of _ 
dollars are raised in New York at a day's notice, for the 
re.Uef of the siifferera ; while, on the other hand, it is a 
difficult matter to raise money for a monument or a 
work of art. 

It is necessary both to appeal to the practical busi- 
ness sense of the citizens and to stir the real earnest- 
ness and love of country which lie imdevneatli the 
somewhat coarse-grained and not always attractive sur- 
face of the community, in order to make it show its real 
strength. Thus, there is no doubt that in case of any 
important foreign war or domestic disturbance New 
York would back up the general government with meu 
and money to a practically unlimited extent. For all 
its motley population, there is a most wholesome un- 
derlying spirit of patriotism in the city, if it can only 
be roused. Few will question this who saw the great 
processions on land and water, and the other ceremonies 
attendant upon the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
The vast crowds which thronged the, streets were good- 
humoured and orderl)' to a degree, and were evidently 
interested in much more than tlie mere spectacular part 
of the celebration. Tliey showed by every action their 
feeling that it was indeed peculiarly iAcir celebration; 
for it commemorated the hundred years' duration of a 
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government which, with many sbortcoDiiiigs, had never- 
theless secured order and enforced law, aud yet waa 
emphatically a government of the people, giving to the 
workinginan a chance which he haa never had else- 
w}iere. In all the poorer quarters of the city, where 
the population was overwhelmingly of foreign' birth or 
origin, tlie national flag, the stars and stripes, hung from 
every window, and the picture of Washington was dia- 
, played wherever there was room. Flag and portrait . 
alike were tokens that those who had come to our 
shores already felt due reverence and love for the gi-and 
memory of the man who, more than any other, laid the 
foundation of our government; and that they already 
challenged as their own American nationality and Amer- 
ican life, glorying in tlie Nation's paat and confident in 
its future. 

In science and art, in musical and literary develop- 
ment, much remains to be wished for ; yet something has 
already been done. The building of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, of the Metropolitan Opera House, the gradual 
change of Columbia College into a University, — all show 
a development which tends to make the city more and 
more attractive to people of culture ; and the growth of 
literary and dramatic clubs, such as the Century and 
the Players, is scarcely less significant. The illustrated 
mouthly magazines — the Century, Scrihner's, and Har- 
per's — occupy au entirely original position of a very 
high order in periodical literature. Tlie greatest piece 
of literary work which has been done in America, or in- 
deed anywhere, of recent years, was done by a citizen of 
New York, — .not a professed man of letters, but a great 
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Geuera!, au Ex-President of the United States, writing 
his memoirs on his death-bed, to save his family from 
want. General Grant's book lias had an extraordinary 
sale among tlie people at large, though even yet hardly 
appreciated at its proper worth by the critics ; and it is 
scarcely too higii praise to say that, both because of the 
intrinsic worth of the matter, and because of its strength 
and simplicity as a piece of literary work, it almost 
deserves to rank with the speeches and writings of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Tlie fact that General Grant toward the end of liis 
life made New York his abode, — as General Sherman 
has since done, — illustrates what is now a well-marked 
tendency of prominent men throughout the country to 
come to this city to live. There is no such leaning 
toward centralization, socially or politically, in the 
United States as in most European countries, and no 
one of our cities will ever assume towai-d the others 
a position si.i.ilar to that held in their own countries 
by London, Paris, Vieuna, or Berlin. There are in the 
United States ten or a dozen cities each of which 
stands as the social and commercial, though rarely as 
the political, capital of a district as large as an avemge 
European kingdom. No one of them occupies a merely 
provincial position as compared with any other; while 
the political capital of the country, the beautiful city 
of Washington, stands apart with a most attractive and 
unique life of its own. There is thus no chance for 
New York to take an unquestioned leaderahip in all 
respects. Nevertheless, its life is so intense and so 
varied, and so full of manifold possibilities, that it has 
a special and peculiar fascination for ambitious and 
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Ligli-spirited men of every kind, whether they wish to 
enjoy the fruits of past toil, or whether they have yet 
their foitiioes to make, and feel coufideat that they can 
swim in troubled waters, — for weaklings have small 
chance of forging to the front against the turbulent tide 
of our city life. The truth is that every maix worth 
his salt has open to him iu New York a career of 
boundless usefulness and interest. 

As for the upper social world, the faabionable world, 
it is much as it was when portrayed in the " Potipliar 
Papers," save that modern society has shifted the shrine 
at which it pays comical but sincere homage from Paris 
to London. Perhaps it is rather better, for it is less 
provincial and a trifle more American. But a would-be 
upper class based mainly on wealth, in which it is the 
exception aud not the rule for a man to be of any real 
account in the national life, whether as a politician, a 
literary man, or otherwise, is of necessity radically de- 
fective and of little moment. 

Grim dangers confrant us in the future, yet there is 
more ground to believe that we shall succeed than that 
we shall fail in overcoming them. Taking into account 
the enormous mass of immigrants, utterly unused to 
self-government of any kind, who have been thrust 
into our midst, and are even yet not assimilated, the 
wonder is not that universal suffi'age has worked so 
badly, but that it has worked so well We are better, 
not worse off, tliau we were a generation i^o. There is 
much gross civic corruption and commercial and social 
selfishness and immorality, upon which we are in honour 
bound to w^e active and relentless war. But honesty 
and moral cleanliness are the rule; and under the laws 
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order ia well preservet!, and all men are kept secure in 
the possession of life, liberty aud property. The sons 
and grandsons of the immigrants of fifty years back 
have as a whole become good Americans, and have 
prospered wonderfully, both as regards their moral and 
material well-being. There ia no reason to suppose that 
the condition of the working classes as a whole has 
grown worse, though there are enormous bodies of thera 
whose condition is certainly very bad. Tliere are i;rave 
social dangers and evils to meet, but there are plenty 
of earnest men and women who devote their miuds and 
euei^ies to meeting them. With many very serious 
shortcomings and defects, the average New Yorker yet 
possesses courage, eneigy, business capacity, much geji- 
erosity of a practical sort, and shrewd, humorous com- 
mon-sense. The greedy tyranny of the unscrupulous 
rich and the anai-chic violence of the vicious and ignor- 
ant poor are ever threatening dangers ; but though 
there is eveiy reason why we should realize the gravity 
of the perils ahead of us, there is none why we should 
not face them with confident and resolute hope, if only 
each of us, according to the measni-e of his capacity, 
will with manly honesty and good faith do his full 
share of the all-important duties inddeiit to Anferican 
citizenship. 
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133, note; InimignHion, 1B4-I8d'; 83; liuricdu-eaaure of, 83,.84. 

rioCB, 305, 206; decrease uf Iniim- Kieft, William, succeeds Van Twil- 

gratlun, SIO. ler, 19; character and governmeni, 

Irring, Wafhtngton, 171, 197. 19-2S; Indiao wars, 22-341 cbuuses 
lUilian!, marilimo enterpriaB of, 9; . council, 24 : removBd, 2&. 

iinniigratloa, 210. K'aiy, Uufus, made senator, 151. 

Kity's CoUeyt, under oonlroi of 

Jail, (lie, 97. CaiurcL of England, 92; expulsion 

Jamei J J. (see also ToBK, Dl'kkof), of presidenl, 127, change of name, 

occeuiion of, SS; change of policy, 142. See also Columbia Gov 

50; apposition to, 57; tyrautij- uf, lege. 

62; hatred of his governnient, 62, Kip't Srjr, American forces toirttd 

6^1; action in exile, a5. st, 134, 135. 

Java, value compared With New Knitierbocker Clab, 211. 

Netherlands, 1, 47. KnuiO'Nvthing paily, ]<)4> 
Jay, John, conservative principles 

uf, 113; member of Committee of Labour, early culnnlal, 97-100. 

Fifty-one, 121; attitude In the Rev- Labaar party, of 1830, 193. 

olution, 125 i leader la Provincial Labour rfoli, 192. 

Congress, 128; leader of Federalist La Mentagne, Johannes, councillor 

party, 149, 153; character, 149, with Kieft, 20, 23. 

153; defeiuler of l^oyaiis^ 14J; LungiMgii, Kngliah, the afficiat. 91; 

joint author of the " Federalist," ahandonnieut of Dutch, 91, 173; 

150; oppoBlUon to, 153; appointed French, 174 and note; German, 

chief-justice, 154 ; treaty with 174, 1S4, 185, 

England, 156 ; appointments of, Latrnderer, a pedagogical, 17. 

Law^-enee, Cornelius Van Wyck, 



Jealauig, cla=s, 80; HI effects of,' 100, 


elected mayor, IBS. 




I.e'jldotiw council, tlie first, 30. 


Stale, 141. 


Le,iidala,-e. loyallv to George III,, 


Jtfert'^t, Thomas, tie-vote In F.lec- 




toral College, 159; chosen I'resi- 




dent. 15ff; maxim a> to patmnage. 


Ltitirr, Jacob, lender of popular 


161; aniagunisni lo Burr, 192. 


party. In 1889, 61; character, 82, 


Jeffertonuu RepMicoHi, rise of. 


68-70; quarrel with collector of 


153, 


the port, 63 ; overcomes lieutenant- 


Jf«-i, religious community in eigh- 


governor and city council, 84; 


teenth centary. 90, proUibition of 


simrt-sighied policy of, 65-67; op- 


snfti-age lo, 92, 




J..An,.o« faaily, leaders in court 




partv. 113; rulers of Mohawk Val- 




lev, 112. 




Jadgts. election of, 176. 


83; axsumaslitleoflientenant.gov 


Justice^ first, 41. 
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Albany. 68 ; quarrel with Hiiv Eng- 
laod slIicB, SB; treatment of Long 
Islanders, 69 ; deserted by bis eup- 
porters, TO, Tl ; refuses to recognize 
Lt.-Gov. Ingoldsby, 70; arresled 
■nd hung, 71; disinterred and hon- 
oured, 8S. 

Ltiderian party, put down, 86 ; in- 
fluence of, 87. 

Lewie, Morgan, 157: elected gover- 
nor, 163; defeat of, 164. 

Libel iaa, obsolete thaory of, 102. 

Liberties and priviUget, charier of, 
54; granted by Dongan, 55, 

Liberty, atruggle for, 147. 

Liberty pole, erection of, 118; riot 
over, 119, 120. 

lAbrariei, the Xew York Socielv, 
.e Aslor, 179. 



lAlen 



>ti, 171. 



iilerohi r«, early colonial, 87; ris 
17Ii the-birthpkue of American, 
197; growth of, 213, 214. 

LimngHBtt, Edward, appointed mayor 
and U. S. district atlorney, 162". 

Liy-ingitm, Eobert R., feelings to- 
ward Hamilton, 154. 

LivmgiUm, Robert, partner with Cap- 
tain Kidd, S3. 

Liringitvrt /amity, descent of, 72, 
note; armorial bearings of, 94; 
leadeTB in the popular party, 103, 
112, 117; prominent members of, 
note, 129, note ; supporters of 



Colve, 46; Leiskr's operations in, 
69; Tory majority in, 130; landing 
of British troops on, 133; supply of 

, provisions from, 169. 

Long hland Sott%d, first ship on, T, 
8; new selllements on, 21; pas- 
sage forced by British fleet, 136; 
steamboats on, 177. 

.L-Bflace, Gov. Francis, successor to 
Nicolls, 43; character, 43; trou- 
bles with Long Island Puritans, 
43 ; supported by Dutch and Eng- 
lish, 44; relations with Indians, 
44; establishes mail to Boston and 
Harlfoi-d, 44, 45. 

Loynllste, dBvotion of, 124; plun- 
dered, 127, 133 ; their newspaper 
oltice wrecked, 127 ; flight of, 132; 
in population sorroonding the city, 
137 ; deported on e\-acaation, 141 ; 
Hamilton and Jay aa defenders of, 
149 i restored to legal equality 
wHh other ciliiens, 149. See also 



Ludloa 



milton. 



r, 166 i 



distrust of Burr, 157; apportion- 
ment of patronage among, 162 ; op- 
position lo Burr,IBa, 163; deoliue 
of power, 164; powerof,16S. 

Ijical boardi, IBS. 

Loeo-foeo party, 194. 

Long Maud, English lake possession 

of eastern half of, 3S; revolt against 

- Stny vesant on, 33 ; Furilans refuse 

to be taxed, 43: horse-racing on, 

43 ; troubles between PnritjnEBnd 



war, 203. 

''amily, prominent members 
01, i;is and note. 
Lutheran Church, growth of, 210. 
LulAerane, persecution by Stuj-ve- 
■eant, 36; religious liberty under 
English rule, 41. 
Ziifsett, battle of, 3. 

Madagaicor, pirate station at, 77. 
MiuiitoB, James, joint author a{ 

the "Federalist," J60. 
Magniinei, 213. 
Magyar immigralii/a, 210. 
Mnidea Lane, origin of name, 31. 
Mall, the, 93. 
JfnniaKon, discovery of, 1, 6; value 

compared with Java,4 ; Dutch post 

on, B; earlj civilized life on, 8, 9; 

sold to the Dutch, 13. 
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JUigar, first, 41 ; office aboll.'^bcd, 4&; 
appoinled by govemw, 56; firsl 
ekctive, 68; appointment oi lamei 

Mayoratly, colonial systeni of ap 
IiOTUtroenlto,14S; change in iiibq- 
n«r of flieclion to, ITS; firat elec- 
tion b.r unirersal snSnge, 193. 

ifaynri, various natioDBlitien of, 88. 

Meeting, first popular, 24. 

Merctnarg ironpt. Kew EnglsmJ, 



.c]ple» 
of, 113. 

Min-rit, Gouvemeur, type of Whig 
party, 121; attitude in the Revolu- 
tion, 125; leadei of Federalist 
party, US ; position in 1S12, 1G5; 
sleeted eenalor, 1^ ; |dana Erie 
Canal, 177. 

Ifarriifamilii, »rmor)al bearings of, 
M; leaders in Frovinvial Congress, 
12S. 

Mo,ae, Samuel F. B.. 173. 



84; eraploym 



f Hesi 



MrrckanI), early colonial. BT. 

Melhodiit Church, strengtii beroTA 
the Revolution and at present dav, 
eO; increase in, 143. 

Metropolitan Mmeum of Art, 213. 

MelTopvlilan Opera fioiue,313. 

MUbome, Jacob, lender of popnlar 
party in 1689, SI ; hung, Tl ; disio- 
lerred, 83. 

Military laa, .afablished by Colve, 
*6, *7. 

Militia, rising against Got. Nichol- 
son, fl3, 61. 

ifi'fl, the first, IB. 

Miauit, Peter, first governor of the 
colony, 11; eliaracter, 12; ljui-» 
Hnubattan Isteud from Indians, 
13; T«lalions with Indians, 14, 15; 
relaliona with English, 15; rule of, 
15, IS; recall of, 19 ; enters Swed- 
ish service, 13; leads band of 
Swedes to the Delaware, 22. 

Milchett, Dr. Samuel, 171. 

Muhaak Biter, foit near, 8. 



and MuKumi, 213. 



Mohaah, secret at 
t, 120. 



liety, r 



Mohaak Valtea, under rule of Joho- 



yauieAmcicnn parts, IM, IB*, 

Ifalm-aiiiation, 39, 54. 

Negroet, early importalions of, 20; 
legislation against as3einbl|jj^3 oC 
55 ; in early colonial times, ^101 ; 
plot of 1741, 99 ; massacre uf, 1 IXI, 
101; annual celebratitm of Pink- 
ster, 99; emancipation, 174; suf- 
frage, 175; in draft riots, 304. 

Nfiherlandt, cradle of seamen, 1. 

lure of population, 12, 28, 29 ; be- 
ginning of stable existence, 28; 
compared with Hew England, 29 ; 
society in, 2!l, 30 ; incorporation of, 
30 ; appearance of the town. 31, 32 i 
cDsttinte in, 33 ; amusements, 33 ; 
seized by England, 3S, 37; name 
changed to New York. 38, 47. 
Neio England, English settlements 
in, 3; compared with New Amster- 
ilam,29; colonists held In check by 
Stu\ vesant, 33 ; settlers opponed to 
ariRtocracy and K)riECOpacy, 40, 41 ; 
united to New York and New Jer- 
sey, 57 : action on fall of the Stuarts, 
RO; indifference to welfare of New 
York, 81 ; quarrels with Gov. 
Fletcher, 81: indifference to New 
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York's prosperity, ll)7i sj-mpalhy " Oaru'," the, first ship built in 
' for, in New York, 121, American waters, 7. 

Tfea Untjlandert, chanicterislics of, Opa-a-hmue riot, 191, 192. 

19; hept in check by Colve, 46. 

" Nea tni/lnnd Invati'n," Ihe, n*. Padfic Mail Sleamsl,\p Company, 
NeaJtrtt^, settlenieiila in, 21; si 



ered from New Yoth, 43 ; united 


Facktt thipi, 181. 




vfith New York and New England, 


Palkadti, the, 7. 




57 i retreat of Washington to, 136. 


Fanic, ofl836. 192. 




"iV«wjVe(fteWo«d,"the, 11. 


Paper money, issue of, » 


*, lis. 


Mw NetUrland Compares, forma. 


y«rts. 211. 




lion of the, 9. 


Park Theatre, 168. 




Nem Iftthetiamli, value compared 


Parties, poLitical, 40, 41 


-, 50; effect 


with Java and Surinam, 4, 47; 


of race on, 61. 




named, 10; decline of, 19; seized 






by England, 38, 37. 


Paternal gmenmeni, 20 


, 27, 28. 


NtuJib„Sf lodging house, 211. 


Palriotiim, of Revulufio 


nary party, 


JVeiMpoper., scurrility of, 155, 166. 




etllers, 133, 


See also their titks. 






Ntw Tear obserrance, 96. 


Palrunage, early ayatei 
Jelferson's maxim as t< 
ciless use of, 163. 


m of, 116; 


cal, 89. 



Ifew York Midical Society, 143. 
Nea YorkFri^ince, united with N 

England and New Jersey, 57. 

Seat York Sod' ty Library , \a. ijonal lords, 41; Stuyvesant's 

Nie^iotion, Sir Francis, leader of sCiugi^les with, 34. 

ari^^tncrMic party in I6S9, 61 ; Perm, William, advice to James 11., 

(|uarrel with militia, 64. S2. 

NitoUt, Col. FOchard, seizes New PhilndelpUi, compared with New 

Amsterdam, 3T; agent for Dnlte nf York in 1710, 89; sentiment about 

York, 39; rule in New York, 39- TeaAct, 120; meetingof Congresa 

43i character, 39, 41, 42; refuses at, 1G2. 

right of election of representatives, Phillipte faniiy, leaders in court 

42; treatment of Indians. 42; bene- party, 61, 112. 

fits of his conlrol, 42; returns to Pinkiier, observance of, 95, 06. 

England, 43. , Piracy, premium on, 81. 

Niij}it-achmili,^ii. Pirniet, 74, 76; fuecesfl and numbers 

'■ A'ine Mtn:' the, 35. of, 7S-T9; engaged in slave trade, 

Woa-impor*i(ioBnfli-rejrten(,thc,114. 77; efforts toward abolition of. 

North Carolina, eftecta of rebellion 79 ; Bellomnnt's crusade »Kain«(, 

in, 147. 83; career of Captain Kidd, 83. 

rforthtealpaisage, searth for, 1, 5. Pl-yen- Cii-b, 21-1. 

PMi, rumoursof Catholic, 63; negro, 

O'Brien, Colonel, killed in draft 99; for ahduclion or murder of 

riots, 206. Washington, 132. 
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Fluadcrisg, liy Coutinemsl Army, Pmu, liberty of, 102. 
133. /■m.-joiij., 114,115, 

Plymimth leltttrt, enter tha Con- Prince/™ College, S6. 
aecticut Valley, IS. 

Palict board, 196, 

Police riots, 196. 

Politk immigratioa, SIO. 

Political com^iun, 206-208, 215. 

Poor^ouie, 97, 

Poor-lav!l, 88. [of, 24. 

Papular government, foresbadowing 

Popular parly, in 1689, 61; constitu- 
tion of, 61, 112; ill cuiitrol of tbe 
city, 64; downfall of, 71; opposed 
by' Fletcher, 79, 80; corruption of, 
85; h»ted by Combory, 85 ; new*, 
paperotthe, 102; known B3 Whigs, 
103; great families in, 113; shrink 
from independence, 123 ; excesses 
by, 124. 

Popviar right!, stnigglo for, 73. 

Popalatiott, increase of, 15 ; character 
of early, 28, 29, ^9, 40 ; at time of 
second ^lablisbment of English 
rule, 48 ; fuwon of races, 58, 59, 89, 
90, 187; in 1710, 89, BO ; at out- 
break of Revolution, 89 ; diversity 
of, 89; line drawn between Pro- 
vincial and Old World people, 94; 
Preshyte ~ " 



112; i 



inning o 



75, 70, 173. 

Prinateers, depredations on com- 
merce, 44, 74; capture of French 
ships by, 69 ; riots irf CTBwa, 75, 76 ; 
fitted out in British interests, 137. 

ProttitaaU, liberty of conscience 
granted to, 71. 

Provincial Auem6ly, demanded and 
granted, 62 ; issne of writs for, 53. 

Psblic buildings, 16, 211. 

Public iomft, apportionment of, by 
Fletcher, 80, 

Puritaat, hostility to Dnlch, 18 ; In- 
subordination on Long Island, 43; 
troubles with Colre, 48; ho^li^ 
of Andros to, BO. 

Putnam, Gen, Israel, 136. 

Qaakert, refuge tor, 22 ; persecntion 

by Stnyveaflnt, 35 ; in the ei^- 

teentb century, 90. 
Queen Anne, appoints Lord Combury 

governor, 85 ; resemblance of I^rd 

Combury to, 86, 

Race, effect on parties, 61. 
Soce prguJice, eorlv, 40. 
Hoce; mixture of, 12. 
Suilroadi, development of, 177. 
• Saritan Indians, war with, 23, 33. 



1,97. 



For'ugat, early explorations ot, S. 

•■ Pmiphar Poperi," 198. 

Poverty, dangers of, 182. 

Presbyteriam, opposed to aristocrac 
and e;«scopacy, 40, 41; persecuK 
by Comhary, 86 : immigration a 
87; strength in eighteenth cei 
tuiy, 90, 



Bed ^ieer. Valley of, barred troin 

settlement, 14. 
Red Sea, trade with ports of, 75; 

piracy on, 77. 
Red Sl'ir Line, the, 181, 
Religion, efffect on parties, 62. . 
Relisv<ui bodies, in colonial times, 90. 
Reli'/ious difcrtnce: 189, 
Religioui libertg, 22, 39, 41, 44, S3- 

55, 141-143, 
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Stmielaeriayck, extent of, H; SCuT- Saailary condUivni, 169. 

reeant's troubles witb the patruon Santa Fe, i. 

of. 31. Badcalcheaan Valley, tnrreil fram 

Se/milican parlg, origin of came, settUment, 14. 

152; rise of, 194. Sarinnf baak, tUe tnt, nO. 

" StitUa," the. See " OhEeST." Scandmavian immigralioB, 210. , 

Stvalulim, eauBe» lending to, 104- BcAyieai, kbolition of tbe, 41 ; alGce 

127; first tloodshe^ in the, 120; teatored, 45. 

dangers of, 136; operations against Schoolmaster, the first, 17. 

New York, 131; resniW of war, Schools, m. 

U2. School lyalem, tonndei, 170, Raman 

Xing polilia, 306-308. Catholic opposition to, 1»4, IBS. 

Riolt, Stamp Act, 116,116! liberty- Schoiit-JlKal, the, -16; aboiilion of 

pole, 119, laO; ante-Kevolulion, the, 41; office restored, 45, 

126, 137 ; anti-Federalist, 156 ; Schuyler, Pefer, leads opposition to 

theatre, 191; Astor Place, 191,192; Leialer in Albany, 88; raids on 

bread, 199; labour, 193; abolitioD, Hoatreal, 69. 

193; election, IBS; police, 196) ScAujIer, Philip J , elected senator, 

draft, 203-305 ; Hibernian, 305, 155. 

206. Schuyler family, leaders in the pop- 

JtictTiide Drivt, 310, 211. ular party, 113 ; supporters of Ham- 

JJomin Colholtc Church, hatred of, ilton, 154. 

62, 63 ; priests condemned to death Scieat^c aocietiet, 171. 

by Assembly. 36; weakness before Sclane iranagration, 210. 

the Revolution, 90 ; increased " Scribruir's Magazine," 313, 

strength at preseat dav, 90 ; growth, Seafaring popuiation, 74, 76, 

176, 183, 310; Americanization of, Seamen, an age of, I, 2; brsTerv of 

139, 190. eolonuil, 107. 

■BuinoB CflfioHM, forbidden entrance "Sea-Mem," the, brings the first 

to the colony, 92; patriotism of , in (rue colonials 11. 

Maryland, 133, note; liberation of, Sea-rovers,% 

, 1*3. Beart, Isaac, 128. 

BoeietieU, Isaac, 128, note. Stcetdon, proposed, 202. 

Rootevelt, John J., 139, note. Sedan chain, S5. 

BooieceU, Nicholas, leader in Pro- Set/goMrnmeiti, "Dntch love for. 31; 



viDcial Congress, 128. note; pio- 


demands for, 25 ; early steps to- 


neer in sleani navigation, 172, 


ward, 53, 54, 74; failure nnder 




James U., 66; action of Assembly 


Sgaderi, Isaiah, 1B6, 302. 


in regard to, 86; a necessary in- 




gredient in, 87 : of Canada and 




Australia. 108 ; restriction of, 146 ; 


, St. Laurence Riiier, French common- 


powers of American cities con- 


wealth on, 4. 


iraaled with those of Europe. 146. 


St. Mart; Chnrch, 3S. 


Selfiihnea, among coionists, 106. 


St. Patrick; Ch-rch, 197. 


Eeparationiftt, 123. 


Sanitary CofHmioum, the, 303. 


Stpanliti idea, 57. 
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.Snv iflM, early culouial, 9T-100. 
SetlUmttil, fi»t, 8-11. 
Seventh Stgiment, 203. 
BeyTaimr, Got. Horatia, caaduct in 

draft riota, 204; in pTBBideiiliBl 

election o( ISfiS, 20T. 
Sieiif, lirat, 11; office abolished, 15; 

ap[K>intmeiit of, 116. 
Sherman, Gen. W. T., 311. 
Ship-bHtiding, 181. 
Sloven, as pirates, T7. 
Slavei, early importations of, 30 ; 

legislation against asEenibiagea of, 

5a; insurrections of, 87, 9<J ; in 

early colonial times, 68-101. See 

also Kbqroes. 
Slave trade, 7G. 
Sloughtei; Governor, 70, 71, 
Smitk, Rev. Sydney, criticism on 

American literature, 197. 
Smtcgsling, early, 7S i premium on, 

80 ; pot down by Bellomont, 82. 
Social life, 99, 152; at beginning of 

nineteenCb centurv, 166-lGS; in 

modem times, 198^, 215. 
Social [IBM, 92, 98. 
Society, in New Amsterdam, 39, 30; 

ill 1710,89. 
Soiu of Liberty, rgan 



of, 120 ; riots and proceed ) 



tion to, lia, 114, 123 ; rioting, 
115,116; repeal of, 117. 

Blamp Ael Congrea, meeliiij^ nf, 
114; Declaration of Kights aud 
Address by, 114. 

Slalen Island, settlements on, 21; 
Tory majority in, 130. 

Steam navigation, beginning of, 171; 
increase in, 177; Vanderbilt's con- 
nection with, ISO. 

Btenem, John, pioneer in steam navi- 
gation, 172. 

Stochadei, IndiafI, 24 ; on site of Wall 
Street, 30. 

Stock-uBindling, 20T. 

Storm King, 7. 

Street raiiieaya, beginning of, 196. 

Street!, laying out, 21; lighting of, 
163; cleaning of , 1S8, 169. 

5(uar( dgaaity, consequences of over- 
throw of, 60, 73. 

StagveianI, Peter, succeeds Kieft as 
governor, 25; tradition about, 36; 
-personal appearance and cbarscter, 
26, 27: residence, 31; relations 
with Indians and New Englanders, 
33; seizes (lie Swedish colony on 
the Delaware 33- quarrels with the 
en sts, 34-36 

ff g m ts s of, 114; widen, 
g 6 rsal, 215. 

8 -/laiiie sed as prison, 110. 



20. 



b New 



Company aga 
with, 74. 
Spaai^ Bart, retarded 
Revolution, 109 



SpoU 






De Witt Clint 

.'^1^, early col 5 ' 

Sladt-hays, Ihe, 31. 
Stamp Act, passage of, 11 



itrols Democratic 
21; establishment 
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T-ea 



-Pnritaiis, 43'; by Co1ve,*T; indi- 
rect, 108, 109; claim of "no taita. 
thoi.1 repreaentafioii," 109, 
pBasaga of, 120; opposilion 
>, 130, 111, 133. 
ifltU;/anHin3, fayonred by Flelcb- 



Theatre, early, 9B. 

■■ Timti," the, exposurea of Tweed, 



• rioting by, 123; persee 
124; ferocity of slnigi 
Wliige, 126; perseeutiona 
wealtening influence amoj 
ma, taO; plot! 



ig colon- 
, 132; 



1 of power, 111. 

fluo IJoYAIJSTS. 

Trading compaaiei, 8-11. 
Tmrellins, in early colonial days, 96. 
TrtoMarei; early powers of, 146. 
TreatcH, battle of, 186. 
" Tii-Imuia," proposed independent 

commonwealth, 209. 
/Viiily Ciurci, rebuilt, 142; beauty 

of, 187. 
Tryon, Gov. WiHiam, 127. 
Tioeeal, William M., 207, 208. 

tXitderkiU,C»ft. John, Indian flghter, 

24,33. 
Uaioa, the of (be principle of, 147. 
rnfonCfui, 211. 
Uniim Leaaut CItii. 211. 
Umrxralg Club, 211. 
Ui-3, Rev. John, hung for complicity 



ers of Hamilton, IM: in&aence of, 

164. 
Fan Tviilltr, Wouter, succeeds Min- 

iiil, 16; cbaracler, 16-18; relatioin 

with Indians, 17; relations with 

Englisb, 17, 18; removal of, IB, I9l 
Van Wyck, Abraham, 129, note. 
YaTick, Robert, mayoralty of, 162. 
Vaualage, syatem of, 15. 
Virginia, English lettiements in. 3; 

influepce over other colonies, 124. 
TiryinioM, take possession of Dutch 

forts on Delaware River, 18. 
ro* Pppuii placards, 116. 



Wall Street, origin of name, 30; 

swindling in, 207. 
Warelwtutt, first, 18. 
War nfl812, 172, 173. 
Waihingtm, D. €., 214. 
Waihiagtim, George, rebukes de- 

through New York to Boston, 127; 
makes Ifew York his headquartera, 
12S; discordant materials for his 
work, 130, 131; plot for abduction 
or murder of, 132; proposes to burn 
the city, 132; training his raw 
army, 132; punishes outragea by 



hisar 



!, 133; 



a torci 



t, 101. 
Van Coi-aaadt, Steplianus. 






chased' from the cilv, 67, 
VnndeiMl, ComeUus,"l78-180. 
Vbb Rennetaer, palroon, 14. 
Van Renmtaer family, leadere in 

Provincial Coogreas, 128; eupport- 



n Long Island, 134; ■ 
134, 135; evacuates New York, 
134, 18o;atroutalKip-sBay,135; 
at Haarlem Heifihts, 13S; retreat 
from New York, 136; retreats to 
New Jersey. 136; crossea the Dela- 
ware, I3B; wins battle of Trenton, 
136; difficulties of his poailioii, 141 ; 
r«-enteiB city, 141; influence of, 
14S; inaugurated Pre^dent, 152; s 
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Federalist, 






, 1S4, lUU: 

iiiemory of, 213. 
Water, early aupplj of, ISB. 
Wenl'h, increase aflsr Revuludon, 

142; ^Dwtbof, 201. 
W tiller, Noab, ISR. 
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Villi's Wotki,La>iinT«rt,wUliO(ninuentaTT,bjK«uwd;. OiownST 
_ Jlbi^-taandBtadlntoBogUBbVuMitijOonbitrtai, Orowi 
_ _ _ _ _ _ iyW.J.TSiornhllLOr,Svo.T».M. 



WM ■ UjUe at Hsllu, tnuuOotod 

— Tha Trojan War, 

— TbeWandarlncs at Ulywv, 



>; T, U. Ymmghnaband. I 






ENOYCLOP>eD1AS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 



onTHslon of 1 pm Cent. Interest, &o. Sro. ISj. 8c 
Ohishobn'i Hanflbook ol Oomroeroial Geograifiii. S» Uapl. 8to. Ifli. 
OwUCa Bn«Tdopadla ol Anhltnton. Bvo. Hi. M. 
Longman^ Now Atta. MHapa. liltsa by fl. G. ObWiolm. ito, or impertal 

lfOa]10ifc>i THeaaoarr <it OomnMWB and Ooniiawrrtal HwlgatlBa. BribWi. 
lUnndsr'i BlMraphloal TreanuT. Vop.Bto.*!. 
— Hlrtorloa] Trsssory. ISop. Sto. ti. 



hOSQtSASS, QBBBK, fc OO., tondon and New Tort 



».;Ge!©gle 



A Selection of Works 



— Tnannrd Bible Knowladfn, edited byijn. Top. Sn. ti. 

— Trauiur of Botu;, edlled 1^ Und}^ k Hoen, Two Futa, I* 

— Tnucrr at Ckographr. T(^ Sm. (<. 

— nnniiTDt EiiovledgBandUbnr;of BatenOBa. Vsi,8to.<i. 

— Tienanry ol Tliitni*! Hlstorj, Fop. Bro, d. 
.[Uln'iDIDtlonuy ol Uedioliia. Uedlnm 8va. SU M., or In t nl*. Hi. 

Bldi'iDtotlaua;«( BomBuaml anekAnUqnltla. Oram ITO. T), «4. 
BdgBff nnuunsot HngUBhWcMtsutdFhniH, Onnn Sro. lOt. M. 
WDUohlDipiilHTililsiitvlbiclDM. ChnniSTCi.10i.ti. 



NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, AND QARDENfNQ. 

Burnett (hnd Uoiray^s HftTidbook of Orrptogamlo Botonr. Bro. iSl. 
Butwlg'a Aarial World. With S8 UkBtnitlons. Sto, Iti. M. 

— FoUi WnkL With 99 mnstntimi). Svo. IDi. td. 

— BMiasdtelit&UEWondoi. With 31E ninstntlona. Bra.Uf.W. 

— BnUanuoui WoiU. With SO niogtraUDiui. SmIOftM. 

— Tioploi] World. Willi 180 niaskstioiu. Bro. 10ft M. 
Undlay^ Tieanuy of Botany. 1 tdIi. fop. Bro. lli, 

'■ flnoTdi^Bdla of G^rdenliis. 8*0.111, 
~ Flinti. Sm.43t, 

RlTeTB'i OTobard Bonn. Onvn Sro. If. 

Mlritatnrn Trail Oerdeiu Fop. Btol 4i. 
atnlcir^ nmlllM mnUnr of BcltlBh BltdB. Otowh Sto. Il U. 
— -■-■■■ , WlUi lis mostrBtioiU. a»o.lCW.«il. 

li 140 UlagtraUoDk Sto< tOi. S^ 
taAtmuL With 600 lUuBtratlona. BmJOi.M. 

— DMMliitHODia. With TOO mDnnUoDi. tro. ICi. U. 

— Ootol Doon. With II ninstreljona, OKnrnBro.dj. M. 

— FMbnd BOTWtad. WtUi 13 niOBtratlDiu. Otown Sro. li. U 
B Btomg* DwtllhiCT. With SO Bloatntdoiu. Omni Sro. b. M 



THEOLOGICAL AND REUQ10US WORKS. 

mthaPmtBtSBShuidBoakDf Joahiu. arcamli9,ti. 
He hi SsiiB»)'«^i UahtiBl of the Bulence of Bdiglon. 
HolMinl[8dkdI«ii«iuw«o(M.Iiiika. «To.lfli. 
■ - I. FiretMidBeoondSBrlei. OnnmBTftlj.Si 

IT Lord. Otima Cio. U. M. 
B the OhrlstlHS Ufa. Onnra Sro. 7t. M, 
Bjaim at PnilH Hd Fru'er. Oiswn Sro. it, M. dna If. H. 
Tha Baal of Anthoxlty In EeUgion. Bro. Hi. 
Bunumi, HDatB ol Tbngbt oi Biiaied Things. 1 Tola. Tf. M. aaoh. 



LONQIUMS, aSBSK. & CO., Loudon and Nn Ycnk. 



in Geneial Literature 9 

Uartlne«u's Asnja, Berleirs, aa3 Addresei. 4 lola. croiru Gto. Ti. M. eiuib. 

[/D cDUrn of puiHiaHon.'} 
Hu UHllet'e Origia ud Qiowlh dI Ballgloii. Oromi 8to. Tt. M. 

-^ — Batenoe of Ttolfglon- Orovn Sra, 7j> flili 

~- — QilCoid Lntnm on HBtnnil ReUglDD. Orown Sto. lOi, M, 
Kewnaii'i AjwlDgU pio 'ntt Bnt. Orcnni Svo. (J. CheapBdlUon.a.Sm.ai.M. 

— Tie Ailam ol Uie Tomth Oentiu}. Otown Sto. tt. CheBp Edltioili 

— Vb» Ilw dI ft UslTSBlttr Dilliud md lUmtnted. Orown Bio. Tt. 

— Slsbraloal Bbitcliw. B Toll, cnwa Sto. tt. «MiL 

■*• Uwiisdcaa iatA AignincntB on Tarlona Babjeots. OHtdnsl BdlUon, 
<]iow)i Sto. (•. ObMp Bditfon, orown Bto. 3i. dl. 



OIOWH Bto. 7*. 



■iiRTO.(t.U 
O.U). Obesp EdltiDii, 



Obwp Sdltiim, orown Sto. It. id. 
FnaSDtFogllliHistOithallcalnBngUnd. Orown Bio. 7j. arl. 
An Bbb; la Aid oI ■ OniiimK id Anrak Cabinet Bditlon, It. 

Oheap BdlHoB, orown Bro. Si. Id. 
Bdast ^MlliM of Bt. Atbuulni Id OaatroTaiv wKh tlM Ait 



Bapbto Di. U^tttoon mm Bjr tb« Aniawi c« ' Bnpauatanl SeUcloD.' 

BdMM^ Sink HMlugnwairfOliiirtuid His ApoitlBi, Sra.lSi. 
WmBMUlUlBrilglcm. OomifldB XdMcm. S tdIs. Bro. tti. 

Vocka sea Meesrs. Ijaagmuii, Orosn, li Oo.'a dUlogne ol 



TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, Ac. 

tafartBeblTanlnOvloo. OMwn Btd. St. 8d. 
— BtaaandHaandlBOarlon, Orown Sto. St. Ed. 
tawr^SODdilnsudeUmlntbslMl. Idbnir Bdltln, Bro. lU (Ulnri 
»iaiaa,mnman.r*.ad, Seiialtx»auiim,ita,aa. 
— Tofagstatlia'SnnbMm.' ian(7lMltlan,«TD.IIi. 0*IAi«tKltln, 
~. An.rt.M Bcbsol BAU. lop.STO.tt. Sopokir Hn.4t&Mr 



M. PapnlarBBUon.Mo. t .. 
-I !«■( Joonwli, lS8t-r. nhutzmMd. BT0.IU. 
BiTdco'SKlootandSuroo, B^>rt, Legend, fto.. In Oap« OolOD]'. Biro.iai.U. 
anttKbnotfiTliiBaUppaTlnAntloSeu. lUnslnted. Onwa Svo. lOi. Sd. 



LOKOMANS, OBBfiOT, * 00., lomdon uid Nov roik. 



>;Ga©§le 



A Selection of Worlu 



Del«nd's Plorldi Days. lUuBtcBled. *to. iU. 

~ '-' n.EuglwidandlisrOoIoiilH. Or.STO.Ii.b<Miai;Ikad.aloUu 

Elbb Id the WeaC iDdiu. Otdwd Btd. !i, bowda i li. M. oloUi. 
Bowim Tlrid to BsmukiUs Ftu«. Ormnt Km. Il td. 
JmDUB'a The Xmig TCIiile UouDtolii ; oi, a Jmmuj in tlUKOmriB. Sn> Ml. 
Knlgbt'B i Tttasnre Hnnt. Crown Sro. 

Id Oluctetbnok'i B.a 18e7 : ■ Bamlile Id BrlUili OoliimUa. Ot-Bratt. 

I's Tbe FliBC Ons^g ot Qremluid. i Tola. Bro. 3<i. 
Klcv-eA»<(H; or.TlitHanDtialniitttMHDTiki. »7a.31i. 
Thiee is Ksrwty, B; Too of Ibeoi. Ckown Bt«. 1l tatiai; Ii.W.iilotb. 
WlUoaKkby'a Bast Altloa uiil Its Big Osme. Sto. III. 
Velli'a Ruublee in th« Blank FoKsb. Oioim 3fo Ti. W. 

WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Tbe Oite Atonnd Ds, ^tta Oburt uid Ctagumi. Orown tlvo. h. 

Worlds than Oun. WltJill UliutraUoDS. OnnniSTO.et. 

KUL With Pistes, Oharte, WoodimtB, ud fliotogrvhi. Croini Sto. iJ. 

seolStaie. Witb }1 CharU and O Dlagnimf. »Ta.l(U,«4. 

Idenoe for liSimua Home. 8 vols, erown Sto. It, eUb. 
Obance ULd Look. Crown SrOi Sj. bouda ; 3j. Sd. eLoth, 
lArger Btu Athie loi the Llbtai7. In II Olrculai Uqn. FoUo, Ui. 
SawBttiiA.tlaB,!nlI01nalB[Uapa(<rtlh9IndeiFlM«(). 0nnmST0.b. 
~ SCudent't Atlai. 13 Gircnlar Xija. &yo. Ii, 

' to FUy Wbiati, witli tha Laws and Btiqnetle of Whiit, OnwB Sto. h. M. 
u Whist : an Bmj Qnlie to Ooneot Plaj. ISma. li. 
The Stars in their Seaiwns. Imperial 8to. «i. 
Strength. With i niastnitioDs. down Bro. Ij. 

" ~ _ . ~ ' » jauAtaUmm. Ckown Si«. li. 

Bongfa W*7B Uade Smaoth. Orown Bto. fit. 
Oni PlBca Among InAniUa. Orown Bro. tM. 
~ ~' ' ~ : EsaajB on (ha Wondea of tho FiimuWBt. Omiwb 

. On>«n Bto. ti. 
Uythfl and Uairela of Aita^non^. Orown Bto. it. 
The Omt Pjramid : Observator?, Tomb, and lemple. Ocown Bto. it. 

AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 

ntiwygram'B Hma and Stables. Bro. Ii. 
Vtifi'i The Bdoue of Agiloiiltnre. Bto. Jit, 

- - - - - hue. lit 

If Bngllah Vanning, Oromi Sto. Si. 
he Oi, a Uaunal ot BovlDe Pathology. Sto. Ui. 
Dog. Sto. lOi. M. 

rtSog In Healtli and Diaeaaa, Sqnaia orown Bro. I1.M 
~ il HanntM, bj Oookaa 
IB the Dog. Sto. it. 



LOHGUANS. aSEEN, ft CO., LtmdoD and K«w YoA, 



in Oeneral Lit^^tore. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 

fi J B. BniBB HieouiD. 

raw, lU. M. I Uuwtt's ItareoBft. 

AUwi QuobM- li-fds.; If. td. 



frfbll. 
PiimU.«Kh.l)di. 



Alroy, IzloB, Ac 
TIM TocDg Duke. 
HairlatU Temple. 
;l(.M.«tolii,B]Dtii. 



II Toll. Onnni Sni. U>. 

B7 Q. 1. Wans-tdLTUJA 

ThsGlBdlMan. 1 K>t« Doreati;. 

Tlulntarpntn. I Ugbv anad. 

Hnlmbj BoDih. | OoimlBoium. 

Qood Iia SaOihit. Qaeen'a Uuin. 
Pilin U auft, btt. i 14. Srt sUh, aLoUi. 



A mjH MtBrt, ] (SsvBHdL 
UmilA. I Bait'i Dugblra. 

A. SlimpB ot Ihs World. 

Killiktai* AiAtoB. 

HHgKNt'PK^TsL 

LauMco Panonace. 



BUiertlioniB. ((. | ITdghbaim. t 
The PalBse In the QarleD. Ei. 
Tlie Third Miss St. Queotiii. fli. 
The Storr ot a Sprii^ UaiDiflg. I 



B7 Mn. OUFBAKT. 

laTnuU | 

FiloaUeuli,bd>.;u 



Judge IiysDh. ti. 



Br(l-.&.A.llijasiT. 



By 0. Pbiijjpfb-Wollbi. 



B; Bbet Hun. 
In the Ougnlnei Woods. 

Prloe li. baud! ; 1>. «d. 6 
On the FtonUu. U. 
Bf Bhon ud Bedga. U 



The Djnunltar. li. iwd. li.U(iL 

StmiBe Qsie oE Dr. Jekyll BUd Ul. 

^de. iLMved; U.ed. doth. 



TbeWnmgBox. Si. 



B;T. AxBTBi. 

The Btaok Poodli, 

prise It. boudi I Si. «d. ololkh. 



LOnaiCASS, QBEEN, & OO., Londus and Kav Toik. 



,Gosgle 



A Seleotaon of Works 



In UiB Oldm Tims. t>.ti. 
BMtdT^ Tantnra, 3i.§4. 
TbabObild. 3i. SiL 
XJoSat H Oload. ill. M. 



Br fjHHIHTH MOBRiT* Ht. HEBH 

Wild Duiie. SLlids Sj.«d.ill. 


A Duigennu OntsiHW, Si. M. 


Bj J. A. JteHTDM. 

TbsTwoCbiiAoEIhuibor. Oi, 


BjMn-HtroHBKj. 
WUltfttieWigp. ii.M. 


By WiLLUK O'Bbqn, U.P. 
WTiM.w«iret9Boje. SUA 


By the Adthob of ' Thoih.' 
Toiar. «■- 


%r^W«Woiaea. «fc 



By W. B. HoKBiB. 



By W. B. Noi 



Feolim : h Sketch. C 



Ely JMts IvaiLow. 
Toy Toong, aiiil Qnlte Anether 



Ss L. T. UlADE. 

Daddy's Boy. «i. 
te ct Sorpilaea. 1 



"OwBatstttti Piite. Si. 



<7 V. E. Pollock & lady Follooe. 



The Seal ot P>t« 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

CBd. J.) PoeQiMl Worb. Top. Bra, Si. 



KUmmtt Vnaomr. lm.tn.tt. 
HnhMoHieta hi UndiMhi i 

Tkitorle Baginii et ImpenMx : i 

MO.K.«l(. 



FOMDl, l^rtoal >Bd Dmutlo. Z^ 
8m It. 

Onna: kTnged;. nip.8Ta.tb. 

AOartudboni bMn. Pop. Srg.** 

KtnRBMd. Vop-Sro-it. 

XlngDkTtd. riv.Sni.l«. 

Klnff Bdloaen. V(9. Sro. <•. 
Anio)d^(arBdiriIi)T1ieLl«^t at the World. arowii6ro.Ti.SiI.Det. 
fiallidioIBotfti. Idtted by Andnw Luig. EViii. Sn. <J^ 
BelTi CRuuBbn OoDudlaj a, OMeoarm of Flays aal UouDlogiiea for t 

SiBwlng Boom. Cnmu 8va. Hi. 
Bawdln^ fkmlly Sbtkavearc Uediimi B?a. lU. C voli. tcp. Std. IIj. 
Gluk-Komaaj'e PIctnna in Bhyme. With lUnatridoiu. drown Sro, 
Clije'i (MiB. Archer) C V ') PofflDB, Crowa Syo. «». 
DaoM, Le Oommediii fli. A New Teit, oarsfnUy rerined. Fop.Sto.gi. 
Deluufi Ths Old Qudto, aod ottaai Teises. Top. 8to. t>. 
aoDthift Flint. In-Mr'-'-' "r ™'^ OnwnBm. Fatt J.«t.; PHtQ.Ot. 

— — tomidUribyWetib. STa.lS>.M. 

— — edited by Oi m. ttown aTo, h. 

LOHAHANS, OSSBH, * 00., XmdoB ud Hmr Toik 



^y Google 
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(SQa) Llts ud ll< Anthdi. Vltli Msmoic, bo. Oioiwa Bro. Si. tS, 
_w_.fiimi. 1 Toll. I^ Sto. lU ; Tola toil. Sto. tJ. 

— LjOkI usi MbK PooDB. Tar. Bra, St. (d. doUmMX) thdoU, 

B^iWbll^ Q(*r) I>n>ns to EML rop. Bn. (•; 
I^af» nam ui Fanutmi. I^ Bra. ti. 
ijLjBrd s dlina V.) PasmB. Crown Sro. Of. 

lUcMlw^ Ian Dl ADdent Boms. nioHtFatsi ^ Sohul. Mo-lObtd, E,__ 

BdlOomfqi. ST0.1J.M. pii|nluliUt,liv.Ua.M.(w<l,lhckilh. 

~. b^Bof A>dsBtIlaou,wltkInT*>>'n>* AnuidB. Dlnstntad Iv 

TcBWffln. (hinni8TD.t>.M.t|Iltad8(ib 

Nertmlaol nd LigaidL aownSTo.fi. 

- bmiaCUte. aRnmBTo.*!. 
Bnnnui'iTluDTaunoI Oemitiin. l«iiio.M.K*«dt Udoth. 

— TVMi on Titlmu OooHdOna. Top- Sn>> (■- ramp Bllt. oi. Sro. B< 
~ - - BMhd^rBook. Jl M. dnCh, Bi. (A i 



aW.Bnt*. STO.Ut. 
. Fort Bro. lit. 

m 8to. 7i. fli 



A. GUU'f Oanlm Of Tffiwa. Vep. Sro. ti, 
^naralllMBMBiId^ VoP.Bto.Bi. 
Vbt/ft-JlttMitaiiMliMilvaoDiagtim. OrawnSTi.Bf. 
— Fotmi, tniuteMiI IbU BntftA FtOM. Gram Bm. Ii. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

ABrntoaVhlit. mrabBtaO. ByQ-.W.F. 7q>. Bro. Bj. M. 
nm,^iMii.w.nnirt flimeiit OaiJ. orHow tn PIit rt WMBt F^Btd.1i.M. 
01ifltwJIia'i,{B»olDe) BamliiisoencM, &o, 8to. 
ftad ■Thsoty uid PmcUce oC iiCberj, iBrlaed 
Tamtt't TtmUte on nshlng In oU Its ~ 
OaOveft L(!tt«n to Yoniig Sbootere. 
Hntob^Blil'l Some OnM OoU liinkl. 
Lnigiiiui^OlMiODaolJWk Vop. Bn. Bi. Sri. 

FolAT]>Nqritt*ltOdKiiatieotIBgGuiieaf WhM, Fop. Bto, It, M. 
FigAKllHBWtoFIn'WJiM. OMWn Sro. tj. (d. 

_ &B«WU& Umo. U ararad. 
BouUnnHriiiM^ilOtMniaocff. Sto-Uj. 
WltouWiOMAhKiMa. mten.Bi. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
A. K. B. B, flia lanr* ud OtmMbntloDa oL Orom Bra. St. Id. 

" lOomilCT^iKHi. I«l»ii« Hoon In Town. 

at Undmifled Lenonaol UdlliAga. 

Dnr Homelr OoBWd; ; uid Tngedr. 
Chir LlCtla Ufa, Bnyi ConaolaMrj 

andDonuatU. TwoSat)'' 
FteBsnt.dik]r TtaoagMi. 
Baomtlana ot % Oomti; Fbhol 

Tlitet Berlu. 
Bailda Kndnga on Bniid*Ti >iidW«A- 

Bone^' iOtmaeoM In Oa FmIA 




UHQKAHS, CtREEH, * 00., LoBdoD and Nav TwL 



, u^C»i.Hit^le 



A Selection of Worki 



i-Bftes'a 7oosi FopolL BeptinMd (mm nmc^ With 10 nhiMiMibn*. ¥ap, 

mBtiong'B (Bi. J.) nsiiyB Hud BketOlui. Fop. grg. ta 
□old'H (Dr. ThouM) KbMellaiuam WaAt, Sro Tt. U. 
gebofB Llteni; Stodlas edited t^ HsHon. 1 ytHK. 9m. Ml, 
ker's Wu- wlUi Orlma. Bapriated Fspsn. in. Hi. 6d. 
u FBlt7 Book (The). Edited by Aodrow Lan(. lUnatnted. down tm. ti. 
Book (The) ol Wedding Daji. lUuatrated bj Walter Orans. Ito. SU, 
Jutkt'b LengoagA and LangoageB. Orown 8to. 4j. 
Hath'B The Marriage ot Rear Eio. Sojal Svo. Jlj. 

eriffl' Field and.Helgemw ; Idst BBsaya. Drown Svo. Si. M. 
luig'g Books and BDOkmen. Orown Bto. St. Sd, 
_ Lstlara on UCeratnra. ITop. Sto. Dj. &!. 
— Old rrlenda : Iteaa^ la Bpistolat^ Farodf. Cmim Sto. e>. M. 
Uhhii'b Steps of t^c Sun : Daily Beadlngs of Prose, Ifimo, 3j. M. 
Mai Mnilec'a Leotaiea on the Soloooa at LangMge, t tqU growB §T0. Ifc. 
— LeotMei on India. Bto. 13m. M. 
— — BlogTBidileaotWonlBandtlieHomeof tlieAiTsi, OiOWn Svo.Ti.M. 
"" I's The King's English. Fop, 8vd, 3j. ed. 

. The ReTlsere' BngllEh, Pop, avo. 3t. BA 
Moiley'a Letters from Home, J vole, crown S™, 
Red fairs Book (The). Edited b; Andrew laag. IBnttnited. GMnn Sro. Si. 

lie and Nomuui'i Imu of Old Sonthwad. nimtrated. Bo;td Sra. Wk 
Bbakespeare (Tbe) Blrthdaj Book. By Ktry F. DaDbu. 33mo. Il M. oloth. 
W[th FhatographB, ISmo. E(. Drawing-room Bditloo, nitb FhotograpliB, 



WORKS BY Mtt. SAMUEL BUTLER, 



Op. 1. Brevhon. Ij. 

- S. The Pan HaTon, 7j. 8d. 

3. I.Ue and HabIC 7>. Sd. 

1. Bvolntlon, Old and Xeir. 

Op. S. Dnoonsdona Uemoij. 7f. Sd. 



Op. t. Aipe and Sanctnarles at Pied- 
mont and the Onton Ilidiui. 
l<U.td. 

Op. 7. Saleotlans ftomOpe.l-«,Tj.«d, 

<:^ B. Look, 0[ Onm^ig. 1i,Bi. 

Op. ». Hr Voto. lOi. M. 

Holbeta'e'LaDansB.- Bi, 



WORKS BY MRS. DE SAL18. 



. lt.«d. 
InueeH & la Hodr. Fop.Sn>. ti. 
id Fonttry k la Mode, Ii 
Ojsten i la Mode. Fop, aio. li. 



>erI>lriiHtlBlIada.Ut 



Small InoonJt 
V^etableilllaUods. I<cii. «TD. IaN, 
hold. Crown 8va. !•. tif. 



LONGMANS, QBEBN^ 00., London and New York. 



?£OQgle 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

BdKed b; ths Dmn of Beadtobt, KJl. and A. B. T. Wiisos'. 

Crown Sto. Ftloe lOi. M. e«ch 'VoltiDia. 

BnnttDS By the Diite of Bcanion. K.O. wd Uowbisj Uorris. Wilb Ooa< 

tribollODt li]' tba Kul of BuEdIIi and Beikshlra. Bsr. H. W. U Dttvla, 

mebT Ooniiu, ud AKred :■ " "-— - ■"■••- " — '■-■ ' .-."— 






labyJ^S 



.. itisidece and N Illa»' 

Agnes KBtddnlpfa. 

With OimtiltnitlDns bj (bs Unrqnli 



1 ' Fapei Oudng ■ 



\g Bj H. fflKtfnioiiaek, ,..._ 

KiBtra Hemj B. !>niHll, U.A. Uajoi Joliu F. Trebeme, 0-. OIllMDpbei 
SbtIh, B. B. HuTBtim, &c 
'VU I Salntoii, Tnnt, and finTUng. With 153 inietnUoill. . ' 

VoLILPOeaadot^nOcuseBlBb. With 133 DIuMiaCiimi. 
BudlW and Steeple-ChasfaiB- Baolse ; Bj the Barl at Sndollt mWI W. Q. 
Onren. Wttli a OonOlbatloD by Uw Eon. F, lAvlef . SKeplfl-Otiulng : By 
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